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Smith.      History  of  \'irginia,    1624  

Tennyson,  Lord.      Ode  to  the  Puke  of  Wellington, 

1S52 

Thevct.   \.     New    Founde   World   or   Antarctike, 

1568 

Whittington's  Grammatical  I  racts,  1518... 
Bkow'xing  Sai.k. 

Browning,  Mrs.   E.    B. 

Autograph  Manuscripts  : — 
Aurora  Leigh     ... 
Casa  Guidi  Windows   ... 

Cry^  of  the  Children      

Drama  of  Exile 

Essay  on  ^[ind... 

Glimpses  into  my  own  Life  and   Character... 

Last  I'oems 

Poems  before  Congress 

Prometheus  Bound 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  

Fir.st   liditions  of  Works:  — 

Drama  of  ICxilc,  and   other  I'oems,   1S45    ... 

Essay  on  Mind,    1S26 

Greek   Christian    Poets    and     English   Poets, 

1S63 

Last  Poems,   1S62 
Poems  before  Congress 
Prometheus  Bound,   1833 
Seraphim,    ("he,  and   other  Poems,   1S3S     ... 
Letters  to  : — 

Miss  Blagdcn     ... 

IL   S.   Boyd         

Miss  llaworth    ... 

J.    Kenyon 

Mrs.    Jameson    ... 

Mrs.   .Martin        

Miss  Mitford       

Napoleon   HI.    ... 
Personal  Possessions  of   ... 
Browning,   Robert. 
Autographic  Manuscripts : — 

.■\solando,  Fancies  and   Facts  

Ballad  on  heroic  deed  by  K.  Epps 

HcrvO  Riel         

Last  Word   to  E.  B.  B 
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Hardy.  T. 
I.andor,  \V. 


I.owcll,  J.  K. 


Browning   Saik — Robert  Browning  — f'i);(i);i«'rf. 
First  I\ilition<  of  Works:  — 

Asjamcninon   of  .ICschyliis.    1S-7 

Aristopliancs"   Apology,    \^~^... 

Asolauilo   (linal   proof  slicc-ls)... 

Bells  and    IVmicgranatcs,    1 84 1-6 

Dramatic  Idyls,   1S79-S0 

La  Saisiaz,    iS;S 

Men  and   Women.   1S56 

Paracelsns.   1S35 

Parlevinf;  with  Certain  People  ol   lm]if)rtance 

Pauline.   iJ^i;     ... 

Sordello.    1S40    ... 

Works.   Set  of  -z-^  Vols 

Letters  to  : — 

^riis   Bla.i,'dcn     ... 
Miss   ICgerton 
Miss  llaworth    ... 
J.    Kenyon 

l-'ersonal   Possessions  of 
Browning  I,ilirary. 

Presentation   Copies;  — 

Carlvle,  '!'.      Cronnvell.    \'^i,t^  ... 

I'ast  and   Present.   1S45 
Sartor   Kesartns,  iS^j  ... 

Wesse.x  Tales.    i,S.s.S        

Ciebir,   i;oS  ... 
Gebirus  I'oenia.   lSo> 
Poetry     I'V     the    Author    of 

(leb'ir,    i,S()2  

Cathedral.  Phe.   I.S()0 
(."on\ersalions  on   Poets,   184; 
Tennyson,   Lord.      I'lnoch  .\rden.   1804 
Oiieen  .Man.-,   187; 
Wilde,    Oscar.      I'oems,    iSSi... 
Browning,    late    Mr.    K.    H. 
Pictures  liv. 

Portraits  of   I>oets         

Seascajie... 

Stall  at  the  l-'ish-.Market.  Antwerp 

Carlyle,  T.      Letters  to  Kobert   Browning 
risher.   W.     Portrait  of  Kobert    Browning 
C.askell,  Mrs.      L.-tters  to  Kobert   Browning 
C.ordiu'iani.      Portrait  of   Kobert   Browning 
Landor,  W.  S.      Letters  to  Kobert  B'owiiing 
Lovedetters  between  Kobert  and    L.  B.  Browning 

-Milton,   J.      Lock  of   li.iir 

Pollainolo,   .\.     <  liri^t   .it   the  t  ohniiii 
Ko^setti. 

Letters  to   Kol<eil    I'.K.v.ning 
Sketch  of  Tennvsoii    leadnie    "Maud  " 
-winburne,  .\.  C.      Lett'  r  to  K..bert  Browning   ... 
I  ape^try  Panels 
letinvson.      Letter   to   K'.=  ,r:t    Biownnig... 

I  -.orewiNGs   .\Ni>   ICiciir.i.^. 

.\bbotl.      British  Naval   \vA',\..      Bv   \'.  (.reen... 
Aj.o,    J.      Mr-.    Dull.      Alter   J     I  )..v.  innaii 
.'ilk'  :i.  S.      lliMiter-  at  <  •iver  ~ide,      Bv  W.   Ward 
l;.'irtr,lo/zi.    !■". 

I  I.  iutes^    of    Harrington    and    flnldren.      .-Nfter 

KeynohU  ,,s, 

'ountCNS   Spencer.      .\(tc;    Ki\i!ol.[s     ... 
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Engravings  and  Etchings — conliniied. 
Bartolozzi,  F.  —  continued. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire.      After  J.  Downnian    12?,  124 
Uuke    of    Xe« cistle's    Ketuni     fri>ni    Shooting. 

After   Wheatley  257 

lion.  Miss  Bingham.      After  Ke\  nuKls...  ...      12? 

Lady  Smythe  and   Children        ...  ...  ...      12.? 

Master  Leicester  Stanhope.     After  Keynolds...      12,;; 
Miss  Farrcn.      After  Lawrence...  ...  ...        48 

\'iscountes'^  Duncannon.  After  J.  Iiowninan...  12? 
Becchev,  Sir  W.  Lord  Xelson.  B\-  K.  I'.arloni  12'? 
Bigg.     Cottage    Girl    shelling    Peas,    and     \'illage 

Girl  gathering  Xuts.      By  7'.   M'.    Tumkins     257 
Bone.   Muirheail. 

Clare  Market  

Culross  Koofs 

Deninhtion  of  St.  James's  Hall 


l{vteniir 
Interior 

(Ireat  ('..intn'.  I  haring  Cross 

Leeds    Warehouses,    Building 

Liliert\-  (lock         

I'rison,  A\T.    I  he  ... 

Somerset   llouse     ... 
Brangwyn.   F.,   A.K.A. 

Bridge   of   Siglis,    \'enice... 

Interior   of   (diartres   Cathedral... 

San   Pdaria   tlirongh   the  Kiggings 
Buck,  A..      I  tnuld  not  learn  my  Book  and  Have 
ncit   1   le.uiied   ni\    Book 

Ride  on   a  Horse  and   Ride  on   Pickdiack     ... 

Sophia   Western.      By    Roberts  and    Stadler   ... 

Step    b\-    Stiji    AMI    h'lrst    Steps    in    Life.      B\- 
Freeman  .uid  Coo|ier 

Swuiging.      Bv    Roberts   ... 
Burke,   T. 

Cu]iid   Disnrmr.l.      Alter  A.    K'aiiltman. .. 

Duchess   of    Richmond.      .\lter   Downman 
Cameron,   D.    V. 

Craigievar   ... 

Dinant 

Gati-wav  of   iiiu^es 

London  Set,    I  he 

Meuse.   TIk-... 

Mostpu'   Hoor\\a\"... 

Xi  tt  1  e    1  i.tmi-.    1  'niant 

I  )ld   St.    l.tirinie.   Caen      

Palace   l)oorwa\     ... 

Still    Waleis  

(  .irdoTi,    A. 

I  hike  Chin  ies.      .\fler   Wdieatley  

New    l.o\c  Son'.;.      .\fler  Wheatlev 
Chalou,    II.    1'.. 

l-'i).'; hounds    I'.ir.ikin^   (  i]\er.      B\    W.    Waid    ... 

Snowball.       Bv    W.    Ward  

(  heeseman,     1.      S|)iuster,     The.      .\fter    Romnev 
Comie,    J. 

Mel.itna.      .Mill  Cuswav  ... 

-Mrs.    1-itzherbirt.      .Mter  Cosw  av 

Mrs.    I  ickell.      Alter    Cosw.iv       

Conyers,  Miss.      Dutv   and  .\lfiction       r.\    I'.    W . 
Tomkins 

Coijiiet.      L' Innocence  en  Danger.    After  L.ivreinci 
Couclii-,    J.      I.es  Sabots,      .\fter   Lavreince 
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Engravings  and  Etcmings- 
Cosway,  R. 

Melania.      By   J.  Condr  ... 

Mrs.   Fitzhcrbert.      By   J.   Condc  

Mrs.   Tickcll.      By   J.   Condii        

Cousins,   S. 

Countess  Grosvenor.      After  Eaurence. .. 

Lady  Pee!.     After  Lawrence 
Dawe,  G.     John  Gray.     After  Racburn... 
Dawe,    P.     Children    Oathcrin-.,'    Blackberries. 

.'\fter   Morland 
Daves,    E. 

Airing  in  Hyde  Park.      By  Soiron 

Promenade  in  St.   James's  Park.      Bv  Gaugain 
Debucourt. 

La  Promenade  Public|ue...  ...  ...         124, 

La  Promenade  dii  la  Galeric  ilu  Palais-Koval  ... 

La  Rose  and  La  Main  ... 

Le  Compliment 

Les  Bouquets 

L'Escalade 

Les  Deux  Baiscrs... 

Palais  Royal,  Garden  Walk 
De  Launay,  X. 

La  Consolation  de  PAbscnce.      .\fter  Lavreince 

L'Heureux  Moment.     After  Lavreince... 
Dequevauvillier.       L'Assemblee    au    Salon,    and 
L'Assemblee  au  Concert.      After  Lavreince 
Descourtis. 

Foire  de  \'illage.     After  Taunay 

Noce  de  Village. 

Princess  Wilhelmine  de  Prussie. 
Dickinson,  \V.      Viscountess  Crosbie. 

nolds    ... 
Dickscc,   H. 

Destroyers,  The    ... 

In  the  Enemies'  Country- 
Watcher  on   the  Hill,    The 
Downman,  J. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Duchess  of  Richmond. 

Miss  Farren.     B\-  P.   W 

Mrs.  Siddons. 

Viscountess  Duncannon. 
Earlom,  R.  Lord  Xelson. 
Edwards,  S.   .\. 

Princess  N'ictoria  and  Princess  Sojihic  Elizalietli. 
After  Xattier 


.\fter  Hentzi 
After  Rev- 


By  Bartolozzi         125, 

By  T.   Burke 

Tomkins 

12;, 
By    Bartolozzi 
After  Sir  W.  Beecliev 


Sympathy,      .\fter  J.    B.   Greuzc 
Eginton,     J.      Shepherdess    of    the 

Hamilton 
Fitton,  Hcdley. 
London    Bridge 

Two  Milks.  The      

Freeman   and   Cooper.      Step   by   Step  and 

Steps   in   Life... 
Gainsborough,  T.      George,  Prince  of  Wales 

J.  R.  Smith    ... 

Gaugain,  T. 

Frnit-Sellcr  and  Milk-Seller.      After   Xorthcotc 
Promenade    in     St.     James's    Park.      .After   E. 
Dayes  ... 
Graham,  G. 

Soulier's  Farewell  and  Soldier's  Return.      .-Xfter 
Morland 


.Aljis.      .\fter 
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Engravings  and  Etchings     continued. 
Green,   V. 

British  Xaval  Victors.      After  Abbott 

Duchess  of  Rutland.      Alter  Reynolds... 
Greuze,  J.   1!. 

Le   Baisir   ICnvoye.      By   C.    Turner 

Sympathy.      By  S.  A.  Edwards... 
Cirozer,  J.     .Age  of  Innocence.     .After  Revnokls... 
Haclen,   Sir  F.   Seymour.     Simset   in    Ireland 
Haig,   A.  11. 

Mont  St.    Michael 

Quiet  Hour,  A 
Hamilton.      Shepherdess     of     the     .Mps.      By     J. 

Eginton 
llentzi.     Princess    Willu-hnine    de    Prussie.      By 
Descourtis 

Hirst,    Xornian,      Rutland   Children.      After  Rey- 

noUls    ... 
Hoppner,   J. 

Countess   Cholmonilelcy   and    her   Son.      By   C. 
Turner 

Countess  of  O.xford.      By  S.  W.  Reynolds 

Ladv   Louisa  Manners.      By  C.   Turner 

Lord   Nelson.      By  C.  Turner     ... 

Rt.   Hon.   George  Canning.      By  J.  Young     ... 

Setting   Sun,    The    (Godsall   Children).      By    J. 
Young 

Sophia  Western.  By  J.  R.  Smith 
Howe.  J.  Hawking.  Hy  C.  'lurncr 
Janinel. 

La  Comparaison.     After  Lavreince 

L'.Agreable   Xeglige 

L'.\vcu  Difficile.      After  Lavreince 

L'Indiscretion.      After    Lavreince 
Jones,   J.      Lady   Hamilton.      -After   Romney 
Kauffman,  .A.      Cupid  Disarmed.      By  T.  Burke. 
Keating,   G. 

Children  Plaving  at  Soldiers.      .After  Morland 

Deserter,   The.      After  Morland  ... 
Knight,   C.      Lady   Hamilton   as  a   "  Bacchante." 

-\fter    Homney 
Lavreince. 

La  Comparaison.      By  F.   Janinct 

La  Consolation  de  I'.Absence.      By  X.  ilc  Launay 

L'.Asscmblee    au    Salon    and    L'.Asseml)lee    au 
Concert.      By   Detjuevauvillier 

L'Avcu   nilhcile.      By   F.   Janniet  ...         124, 

Les  Sabots.      By   J.   Couche 

L'Heureux  .Moment.      By  N.  de  Launay 

L'Indi.scretion.      By   E.    Janinct 124,   2; 

L'Innocence  en  Danger.      By  Coquet  ... 
Lawrence. 

Countess  Grosvenor.      By  S.  Cousins  ... 

John  Philpot   Curran.      By   J.    R.   Smith 

Lady  Peel.      By  S.  Cousins  

Miss  Farren.      By  F.  Bartolozzi... 
Mc.Ardell.   J.      Lords   John   anil    Bernard   Stewart 
A.sD  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  anil  his 
Brother.      .After  Van   Dyck  

Marshall,   B. 

Filho  da  Puta.      By   W.Ward 

Hunters  at  Gra.ss.      By   W.   Ward         ...         .(Q 
Sailors'  Orphans.     After   Bigg 

Meadows,  R.      Attention  and  Inattention.      .Alter 
J.   R.   Smith 
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Engravings  and   Ktchings     continufd. 

Mi-issoniir.      l-"rioU;iinl.      1-^v   I-;,    lily        25.S 

Mover.  11. 

Ia.lv   llamillon  as  "  Natiiio."      .Mier  Komncy 

48,   ^^7 
Miss   Kliza  Laura   Russell.      .Xfter  Ovvrn  ...      12,:; 

Morland.  G. 

Blin.lman's   Bulf.      By   W.    Wan!  12.', 

Chiliircn   Birdnestins;.      By  W,   Wanl 123 

Chililren   Feeding'  Goats.      By    Tomkius  ...      25; 

ChiMron      Gathcrini;      Blaoklicrrios.        By      P. 

Dawc '-' 

Chililron   Playing  at   SoMiers.      By  G.    Keating      123 
Contem|ilation.      Bv   W.   Wanl  ...  ...  ...      12;; 

Deserter,  Tlie.      By   G.    Keating  2;; 

Gathering  \nts.      By  \V.   Ward  12.^ 

Juvenile  Xavigatnrs.      Bv  W.   Ward 12,5 

Morning  anh  Kvening.      Bv   I>.  Ornie...  ...      257 

Partv    .\ngling    and    .\ngler"s    Kej^a'^t.      Bv    W. 

Ward   anil    Keatnig   ...  ...  ...  ■■■      12? 

Rustic    l^niplovnient     and    Rural    .\inuNenient. 

By   J.    R.  Smith  123 

St.   James's  Park.      By  F.   I).  Soiroii    ...         123,    257 
Soldier's    Farewell    and    Soldier's    Return.      By 

G.   Graham     ...  ...  •■•  •■•  ■■•      2^7 

Sport>man's  Kcturii.      Bv  W.   Ward     123 

Story   of  I.etitia.      By   J.   R.   Smith       ...         123,   257 
Sunset  :     View  in  Lciccstersliire.      By   J.   Ward      123 

Tea  Garden.   A.      By   F.    I>.   Soin.n       257 

X'isit  to  the  Boanling  Scliool  and  \'isit   to  the 

ChiM   at  Xnrse.     By  W.   Ward      123 

Nattier.      I'rinccss  Victoria   and   Princess    Sojiliie 

Flizaheth.      By   S.   A.    Edwards      258 

Xorthcote.      Fruit-Seller   and  Milk  Seller.     By    1. 

Gaugaiu  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••      123 

Opie.    J.      Alnuria    (.Mrs.    INIeymott).      By    J.    R. 

Smith 257 

Grmc,    I).      Morning    and    i;\eiiing.      .\lltr    Mor- 

lanrl      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      257 

Owen.      Miss    l-;lizalietli    Laura    K'usm'H.      By    11. 

.Meyer '      ...      123 

IVtrrs,  Rev.  ^L  W.  Sylvia.  By  J.  Walker  ...  123 
Phillips,  Sir  Lionel.  r)isper^al  of  Collection  ...  T23 
Rael'iirn. 

Boy   with   RabUit.      Bv    J.   C   W.M.     

JoliTi   Gray.      By  G.   Pawi- 
Reynolcls. 

.Age  of  Innocence.      By   J.  Grozer 

Bacchante.   A.      By   J.    R.   Smith  

('ounte--s  of    Harrington   and    (  hildreii.      B\-    !■'. 
Barlolozzi        ...  ...  ...  ...  -iS. 

(  ounte~s   Spencer,      P.v    Bartolozzi 

I)uche-^  of   Rutl.uil.      Bv   V.   Green     123 

Hon.    Mi-^    Binghaui.      By    Barloloz/i    ...  ...      123 

Hon.   Mrs.   Sianliopc.      Bv   J.    R.   Smith  ...      12.1 

Ladie■^   Waldegrave.      Bv   S.    i;.    WiLon  ...        .)<) 

La/lv   Smythe  and   Cliildren.      By    Bartolozzi...      123 
.Master  Leicester   Stanhope.      By    Bartolozzi    ...       123 

.Mr.,   (arnac.      H;.    J.   R.   Smith 124 

Rutland  rinl'lrcn.      By. \.  Hirst 49 

\iscountc.is  Crosl'ie       By   W.    I)ickin>on  ...      124 

Reynolds,     S.     W.      (ounte-     lA     O.xford.      .After 

Hoppner  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      1 2.) 

Rol.erts.      Swingine.      .Msir  .\.    Buck       ...  ...      123 

Roberts  and  Stadhi,      SwiuL'ing.      .\ltir  .\.   Buck      123 
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Engravings   and   Etchings     rnntinurd. 
Ri.mney.   G. 

I.adv    Hamilton.      Bv   J.    Jones               2;7 

I  a.lv     lUimilton    .1.    a    "  IJacchantc."       By    C. 

KiULzht 123 

■■  Xature."      By  11.  Meyer  48.  257 

Bv  J.  R.  Smith  257 

Bv  S.  F.  Wilson  258 

:\rrs.   .Musters.      By  S.   F.  Wils.m           25.S 

"  Spinster,  The."      By  T.  Cheestnuin 123 

Russell.      Feeding  Chickens.      By  P.  W.  T<.mkins  237 

Say.W.     Crossing  the  Brook.      After  H.  ThomsoTi  40 

Schiavonetti. 

Milk  Below,   Maids.      After  Wheatlcv 2^7 

Primroses.      .\ftcr  Whealle\-        ...           ...           ■■•  237 

Sweet  China  Granges.      ,\ftcr  Whcatlev           ...  2:7 
Smith,    J,    R, 

.\lmcria.      .\lter  Opie       2.;7 

Attention  and  Inattention.      By  R.  Meadows...  123 

Bacchante,  .\.     After  Reynolds 257 

Commodore  Sir  Xathaniel  Dance          123 

George,  Prince  of  Wales.     After  (lainslu. rough  257 
Bv   and    after    J.    R. 

Smith    ...          ...  257 

Hon.   Mrs.   Stanhope,      .\lter   Riynolds             ...  124 

John   Philpot  Cnrran.      After  Lawrence           ...  124 

Maid,   Wife.    Widow,    and    What    \  011   ^^'ill      ...  12! 

Mrs.   Carnac.      .After   Reynolds 124 

X'arcissa       ...          ■■■          ■■•          ■■■          ■•■          ••■  '-' 

Painting       ...          ...          •■•          ■■■          ••■          •••  '-' 

Paolo  and  Francesca.      B\W\'.  Waid      124 

Promenade  of  Carlisle  House     ...          ...          ...  2;7 

Rustic    Ivmplovment    and    Rural    .Amnsenunt. 

After  Morianil             123 

Sophia  Western.      After  Hojipner          257 

Storv  of  I.etitia.      .Alter  Morland  ...         123.   237 

Widow's  Tale.      B\-   W.   Ward 123 

Soiron,   F.   P. 

.Airing  in   Ihile  Park.      .After   1".   Daves          ...  2^7 
St.    James's  Park.      P.v   G.   Morland      ...        12^   257 

Tea  Garden,    A.      After  G.    ■\Iorland      257 

Taunay. 

Foire  de  Village.      By   Dcscourtis          ...          ...  237 

X'oce  de  \'illage.      By  Discourtis          ...          ...  257 

rli,.msoii,    II,      Crossing  the  Brook.      By  W.   Sav  .to 

Illy,   F,      I'ri.dlaud.      After  Meissonier 2;S 

Tomkiiis,   P.    W. 

ChiUlren    heeding   Goats.      After   Morland         ...  2,7 
Cottage    Girl    Shelling    Peas    and    Village    Curl 

Gathering   Xuts.      .After  Bigg          ...           ...  237 

Dutv    AMI   .\tteetioii.      .\fter   Miss  Couvers      ...  123 

Feeding   (  hickc'Us.      After   Russill           ...           ...  237 

Miss   harreii.      After   Dowiiman              ...          ...  123 

Mrs.    Siddons.      Allei  DiixMiin.in  ...         12!,    124 

lurner,   C. 

Countess    (  holmon<leley    anil     liir    Si,n.      After 

llojipner           ...           ...           .,.           ...           ...  123 

Hawking.      .After    J,    llo\\e           .,.           ...           ...  237 

I.adv    Louisa  Manneis.      .\fter    Hoppner           ...  123 

I.c   Baiser   Ilnvoye.      .After  Gieuze         ...           ...  2^~ 

Loril    Xelsoii.      After   ilop|iner    ...           ...           ...  237 

\';ui  Dvek.  Lords  John  and  Bernard  Stewart. 
AM)  George,  Duke  of  Hm  kint;h;ini,  ami 
his    Brother.      Bv    I,    Me.Xidell    ' 124 
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Engravings  and   Etchings — continued. 
\'cn(lramini.      Knives,  Scissors  and  Razors 

Wheatley         

Vorclst.      Flower,   A 

Walker,   J.     Sylvia.     After  Peters 

Ward,  J. 

Citizens'  Retreat 


After 


By  W.   Ward  

Douglas  Children  and  Hoppncr  Children.    .After 

Hoppner 
Rustic  Family,  The 

Selling  Rabbits.      By  W.   Wanl  

Sunset:  View  in  Leicestershire.      After  Alorland 
Ward,  W. 

Alinda  and  ^Fusing  Charmer     ... 

Blind  Man's  Buff.      After  Morland        

Children   Birdnesting.      After  Morland... 

Citizens"   Retreat.     After  J.   Ward        

Contemplation,      .\ftcr  Morlauil 

Filho  da  Puta.      After  B.   Marshall      

Foxhounds     Breaking     Cover.     After     II.      B. 

Chalon 
Gathering  Xuts.      After  Morland 
Hunters  at  Cover  Side.     After  S.  Aiken 
Hunters  at  Grass.      After  B.    Jrarshall  49, 

Juvenile  Navigators.      After  Morland  ... 
Louisa 
Paolo  and  Francesca.     After  J.   R.  Smith     ... 

Selling   Rabbits.     After   J.    Ward  

Snowball.     After  H.   B.   Chalon 
Sportsman's  Return.      After  Morland  ... 
Visit  to  the  Boarding  School  and  Visit  to  the 
Child  at  Xurse.      After  Morland    ... 

Widow's  Tale.      After  J.   R.   Smith       

Ward  and  Keating      Parts-  Angling  and  Angler's 

Repast.     After  Morland      

Webb,  J.  C.      Boy  with  Rabbit.      .After  Rai'lnirn 
Wheatley,   F. 

Duke  Cherries.      By  A.   Cardon 

Duke    of    Newcastle's    Return    from    Shooting. 

By  Bartolozzi 
Knives,  Scissors  and   Razors.      By  Vend  ram  ini 
Milk  Below,  Maids.      By  Schiavonetti... 
New  Love  Song.      By  A.   Cardon 
Primroses.      By  Schiavonetti 
Sweet  China  Oranges.      By  Schiavonetti 
Whistler,   J.   M. 

Doorway  and   Vine 
Piazzetta,  The 
Wilson,  Mr.  Clarence. 
Wilson,  S.  E. 

Ladies  \\'al<legrave. 
Ladv  Hamilton  as  ' 


123 
'-.1 

123 

123 
123 
123 
123 


Mrs.   Musters.      After  Romncy  ... 
Young.   J. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning.      After  lloiijiner 
Setting    Sun,   The.      After   Hojipner     ... 

FrRNITVRE. 

Adam  Writing-table 
.'\nne.  Queen.      Library-table 
Chinese  Lacquer  Cabinet     ... 
Chippendale. 

Chairs 

Mirror 
Klizabcthan  Bedstead 


123 


2.^7 
123 


12  ? 


123 


Dispersal  of  Collections... 

After  Reynolds  ... 
Nature."      After  Romiiev 


~^~ 
257 

257 
2.;  7 

258 
2  58 
~yl 

258 
2;S 

124 

2.^7 


I'u  R  N I  Tu  R  v. — continued. 

English   Lacquer  Cabinet    ... 
Louis  X\'. 

Cabinets 

Commodes  ... 

Escritoire-i- toilette 

Fauteuils    ... 

Screen 

Secretaire   ... 

Suite,  covered  with  Bcauvais  Tapestrv 

Tables  

Louis   XVL 

Backgammon  Table 

Clocks 


SU.     II.    M.    W. 


ZC,(, 

2f.;, 

266 

266 

266 

265 

266 

estry 

26.; 

265, 

266 

266 

266 

266 

266 

Dispersal    of 

265 

Dispersal  of 

266 

Commodes  ... 
Writing-tables 
Oppenheim,    late 
Collection 
Scott,   late  Sir  John  E.  .V.  Murray. 
Colled  ion 


Objects  ok  Art. 

Battersea  Enamel  Tea  I'm... 

Brass  Dish,  Venetian  Sixteenth  Centuiy... 

Bronze  Figure  of  Cujud   ^^e^acant 

Bn.nze  Inkstand,   \'enetian  Sixteenth  Century. 

Ivory   Plaque,   Fourteenth  Ccnturv' 

Louis  XV.   \'ases 

Louis  X\'I. 

Camlelabra 

Cassolettes... 

Vases 
Scott,  late  Sir 


Collection 


[ohn  K.   ..\.  Murrav.      Dispersal  of 


265 
;o 

;o 
5" 

266 
266 
^(^(^ 

266 


PicTiRKs  AND  Drawings. 

Abbey,   E.   A. 

King  Lear,   .Act   I.,  Scene  1 102 

Richard,   Duke  of  Gloucester,  and   Lady  .Anne  192 

.Alma-Tadema.   Sir  L. 

Love's  Jewelled   Fetter    ...         ...         ...         ...  103 

Sculpture  Gallcr\-              ...         ...           .•         •••  i9.> 

.Alt,  R.     Landscapes            ...         ...         ...         ...  250 

Barret,  B.     E^arly  Morning...         ...         ...         •.■  2;o 

Bastien-Lepage. 

Pas  Meche                '«2 

Pauvre  Fauvette  ...          ...          ...          •••          •••  "*2 

Potato  Gatherers ><^'2 

Hccchev.   Sir  W. 

Mrs.    Hall -''" 

Richard    Hall,   Esq 200 

Blaas,   i;.  de.     Admiration 192 

Bodenmuller,  A.      "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 

to  receive"    ...          ...           .■          •■•          •■•  -J'^ 

Bol,  F.     Portrait  of  a  Lady  (2) 122 

Bonheur,  R. 

Lion   at  Home.  The          >92 

Milking-time  in  the  Pyrenees 25S 

Bonington.  R.   P. 

Doge's  Palace,   \enicc 2'>3 

Landscape     with      Pea.sants     returning      from 

Market             -^'\ 

Timber  Waggon,  The      25S 
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PACK 

PiCTl-RKs   AND    Dkawinc?  -  continnrd. 

Hniirlnr.   F. 

Lalx-   in  a  Canlcn  ^-' 

l.iulv   with  a   Fan '-*'  ,  ,,     ,  c. 

ZU-^  Winilscr  I  Mstl,'   Irr.m  thr  (■nat  Park 2,S 


Pictures  and   Viv.k\\\^i:^—contin\ied. 
t'nx,   Daviil  —  I  i'liliiiiitil. 

Slr\-lark.   Anlluirst    llill ^S'"^ 

SUvlaik.    I  hr  -^•'^ 


I.i-s   lilanclnssi-u-f^  .....•••• 

I.ovo  I.otUT,  Th.-  '^-'  '"Vl'-'.   '■•    -^^      !■'■'    l''^'"''"'    ""■ -"■' 

Slu-pheriliss  convi-rsinj;  witli  a  C'.iii      ^<',>  Cuvp,   A. 

nonuli,   Sam.      l-:.linlHir!;!i   Ca-tle    fi.mi    thr    i!al-  F.xtrnsivr  Fan.Kcape,    An  lo^ 

moral   lloti-l '--  Portrait  i>f  a  I.aily  '=- 

Boni;ncrean.   W.   A.     Ciii'iil   and   Psyrlu- IQ2  Pasnan-Boiivcrct. 

Bran,i;uyn.   F..   A.K.A.     Cliaritv I9,?  Pans  la   Foret        '^2 

Breton,  J.      Haymaker.  A -59  La  Cenc      ^'^- 

Brett.  J..   A.K.A.      Crev  of   the  ^rorninf;.    llie   ...  19.^  Madonna  an.l    Idiil.l  "^1- 

Bnrnc-Jone<,   Sir   K.  ]  la^nMiod  ,  late  K'e\  .  R.  L.      Dispersal  of  Collection  2(,a 

l.ove  among   the  Knins 19-=  Davis,  11.   W-    P..   KA,      Now  lame  still  Evening 

l»svclie"s   Wedilini;  19^  on  I9,i 


Sleeping   Princess,    !  lie     ...  ...  ...  •■■      19- 


|i,i\sson,    II.       I  lu'  St,   Vincent       ^.^'"^ 


122 


Butler,   I.adv.      InUerman i9.^  De   Bles,  II.  Met,      Descent  from  the  iross 

Calvert     late  Mrs.    B.    I..      Dispersal   of  Collection  4.S                 1  icutscli,    1.,      Caide  du   Palais       IQ^ 

Cameron     l>.   V.,   A.K..\.      OctoPer            10.;  Devis.   A.      Sir  J.  .shna  Vanneck  and  his  Family ...  2?q 

Callermole.   G.      Hscape.    I  he          2;S  De   Wiiit,    P.      Harvesting   m    Lincolnshire            ...  25U 

Chaml.ers,   C.      Olf    Portsmouth 2;S                 Diaz,   X.      Three   Xvmphs  with   Cn|.ids 205 

I  hamiiai'Mie    Ph.   de.      Portrait   ol   a   l.idv          ...  i-'i  Dicksce,   F,,   K.A.      Ftmeral  of  a   \ikmg              ...  19,^ 

Charles.    J.      In    Harvest   Time        .'.;  Dol.s.m.W,      Po,  ti.ut  of  (  harhs  1 1,  u  hen  a  Youth  2;g 

Charpentier,    1,    B,      Market    Figures          122                 Domingo,    I'-      Wiinnng    I  11.  k,     I  he            102 

(  lausen.   (;.,    K.A.      Plouehing         19!                 Dore.   G.      Dante  and    NTrgil            ^.^9 

Clint,    (;,,    A.K.A.      Studv    of    ll>-ad    of    Kdmun.l  Drefregger,    F.      Que  les   Fruits   sont    Dux  ...  4!^ 

Kean -'"'                 I Irouais.      .\   T.adv   as   "Flora'       ^'>^ 

Cole.    Vicat,    K.A.      Al.nigdon          I'l?  Parle,    Kaliih.      Portrait  of  Artist's  Wife              ...  122 

Collier,    Hon.     J.      Glass    of    Wine    with    Casar  Fabntiiis.    P..      Meeling  of   Isaac   and    Relx-cca  ...  2f.o 

Borgia               '9a  p.,ed,  T.,  K.A. 

Collier,  T.  Happy  as   the  dav  is  long  ...          ...          ...  lO.i 

Birken   Moor.   Cuinl.erland            2;q                      Xe%Ns'from    Home               -'.-'^ 

Pvitlenham  Corner             .=  59                     ^-j.  Salter   Scott    and    his   Friends          104 

Saiul-diggers,   I.ittlehamplon      250                Farquharson,    D..    .\  T^A.      Winter            193 


Sandv  Coast,   near  Barmouth    ...  ...  ...      259 


Faripiharsou,    |.      (  .nild    M.i«  s  t  he  w  ind    frae  east 


Collins.  W..  K..\.      Stirling   from   tlu'  Kiver    r(  ith     2;.S  j,,  ^^,.^,"  lo; 

Constalile.   J..    K..\.       Kiver  Sci-ne.   with  a   l.o.k.  Fielding,   C. 


Bridge,  and    Figure's. 


Dumlia.rtoii       Suiiset 


Cooper.  T.   S..   K.A.                                                                                        Mountain-,  ol   Mull             4« 

Cattle  and   Sheep  <.n   the  hank  of  a   river        ...  .pS                     ScarhorouLdi             -.'9 

Nrornmg   m   the   Windsor  Meadows        194  \ess,ls  111   a    fresli   l,ree/e  oti    Folkestone          ...  4'"* 

Coplev,     j.     S.,     K.A.      lord     Western     and     his  ^.^^.^^    ^^^    \,und.-l   (  .istle   li.ini    the  Park  ...  4« 

''""'«•'•  ^''"''■^'           ,;;,,"■  '"'                 F.ldes,   Sir    P.      Ahiesco  Toilet,    An            19.? 

(orot,J.RC.    WoodedPands>a,e,wi>hlmiklm.gs  pisher     M,n  k,    A,  K.  A.      1 1  illv    Paslo,  .d,    A  ,..  4.^ 

anil    I'easants...           ...           ...           ...           ...  .ps  '            ■ 

<o,wav,    K.      Portrait  of  a   I.adv 121                 Forl.es,    S.,    U. A.      Forgmg    the   Aucho, 19.* 

1  oiman,    J.    S.      B.irge   un.ler  Sail               2;S  h'..s1er,    Birkel. 

<■...    David,                                                                                                              -^t    ""■    ^■''■"'-          •♦^ 

Bolton    Ahbey         2;.S                      Bl.ukberrv   Gatherers       4-^ 

<  hanging   Pastures            25.S                    China-Seller.  The 19.: 

1  onway    X'allty       2?.S                      h'arnuard.    1  he      -!■"'' 

(  ros,mg   Lancaster   Sands             4S                      llaixe^l     lime         4'"^ 

Dudhv   Castle         2:;.S  On    the    Kuer    Mole;     (allh-   Watering              ...  259 

l-;vrning  :     Ketuiniug   Home       25S                    (Jiiut   Pool   on   the  Mole.   .\        122 

t.oiug    to    the    ll,ivrr,ld      258.2:9  Slu'ep    111    .1,     1  uriiip    Field  pS 

leiuj    to   the   Mill               2?.S                     Wat.inig    Pl.u  e,    I  he         4'"^ 

Havheld.  The         2;S                 l-'ragoiiaid,    J.    II.      l-'ounlain    o(   Love      122 

ll.r,  makiu'.-.    nearConv.av           25S,  2:9                 l''reudeljerg.       loilel,    llie 2:;9 

Havtnne      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2;8  G.-iinsPorough.    T. 

M  .'.rlan  1    .-cene,   A            2;<S                     ^rark^•t■cart,   The 121 

Kli-,1   Sar.l,             |.S                    Portrait   ol   Dr,   Marsli,   ^LP 2()o 

sheep  oil    'he   (iM    llolAhe.ad    Road       2;.S                     1'ortrait   ol   a  Geiillem.in               2()o 

s),,.f ...,,od    I'of.    1    ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  259  W.iliring    PI. ice,    The         ...           ...           ...           ...  2(>o 
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Pictures  and  Dkawings — continued. 

German  School,  Early.     Portrait  of  a  C.ciitlcman 

in  White  Doublet 193 

GUbcrt,  Sir  J..  R.A. 

Buckingham  and  Cardinal  Wolscy       ...          ...  258 

Return  of  the  Victors     ...         ...          ...         ...  193 

Gow,  A.  C.  R.A. 

After  I.aug.side      193 

After  Waterloo      193 

Graham,  late  .Mr.  Henn,-.      Dispersal  of  Collection  48 

Graham,   Peter. 

Caledonia,  stern  and   wild           ...          ...          ...  193 

Hamlet  by  the  Sea,  The            193 

Highland  Glen,  A             i93 

Norfolk  Kiver,   A               ...          ...          ...          ...  122 

Guardi,  F. 

Archway      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  122 

Canal  Scene,  \'enice         ...         ...         ...         ...  122 

Colonnade  in   Venice        ...          ...          ...          ...  122 

Dogana,  The          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  i^^ 

River  Scene           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  122 

Venice         ...         ...          ...         ...         ...          ...  1.22 

%'iew  in   Venice      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  122 

\iew  of  Grand  Canal,  Venice   ...          ...          ...  122 

Hacker,  A.,  A.R.A.     "  Vae  Victis  !  "      193 

Hall,    late   Col.    R.    Spence.       Dispersal    of    Col- 
lection...         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  260 

Hals,   Frans. 

;^  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman             ...          ...         ...  260 

Portrait  of  a  Lady           260 

Harlow,    G.    H.      Portrait    of    Mrs.    Britlges    and 

Three  Children           ...         ...         ...         ...  193 

Harpignies,  H.     Une  Soijrce  d'Automne             ...  192 

Hemy,  C.   H.,   R.A.     Crew,  The 193 

Hine,  H.   G. 

Chanctonbuiy  Ring  and  Duncton        ...         ...  259 

Old   Chalk  Pit  near  Eastbourne,   A      122 

On  the  Mailing  Hills,   near  Lewes        ...          ...  194 

\'iew  on  the  South  Downs,  near  Brighton      ...  194 

Hobbema,  M.     Woody  Landscape,  A      ...         ...  259 

Hogarth,   W.     Western  Family,  The        ...          ...  259 

Holland,  J. 

Entrance  to  Grand  Canal  from  the  Piazzetta...  258 

Gondola  :     Venice               ...          ...          ...          ...  259 

Greenwich  llo.spital  from   the   Kiver    ...          ...  258 

Returning  from  the  Shrine        ...          ...          ...  259 

Holland,  late  Mr.  J.  R.     Dispersal  of  Collection...  122 

Holmberg,    A.     Connoisseur,   The...          ...          ...  192 

ilondecoeter,   .M. 

Combat,  The          259 

Poultry        2O0 

Hoogstraaten,    S.     van.      Interior    of    an    Apart- 
ment   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  122 

Hook,   J.   C.    K..\.      Hearts  of  Oak          193 

Hoppner,   J. 

Portrait  of  a  Lady           121,  259 

Portrait  of  .Mrs.   Phoebe   Hop])ner         ...          ...  260 

Huet,   J.   B.     Swing,  The 259 

Hughes-Stanton,   G.     Gorsc,   Fontainebleau,   The  I93 

Hunt,   W.      Plucking   the  Chicken              259 

Hutt,  Sir  William.      Dispersal  of  Collection       ...  260 

Janssens,  C.     Portrait  of  Sir  Henrj-  Martin     ...  193 


Pictures  a.nd   Drawings — contitiued. 

Kiesel,  C.     There  is  Sweet  Music  Here  ... 

Knight,  J.   B.     Pier,  Sunset.  The 

Largillicre,    N.       Lady    of   Court    of   Louis    XI 

with   N'egro  Page 
La  Thatigue,   H.   II.,   R.A. 

Cider  .Apples 

Water-.splash,  The 

Lavery,   J.,   ..\.K..\.      C.ilda  

Lawrence,   .Sir    1.      Portraits. 

Antonio  Canova    ... 

Duke  of  WelUngtou,    Ihe  First 

Francis    Charles    Seymour,    Third    Marcjuis    of 
Hertfonl  

George  Dance,  R..\. 

Lady  Orde  and  Child 

Mrs.   Siddons  

Lawson,  C.     Marshlands 
Leader,  B.   W. 

Conway  Bay  and  the  Carnarvonshire  Coast 

Old   English   Homesteatl,  An 

Summer's   Day,   A 

When  the  Sun  is  set 

Worcester  Cathedral 
Leighton,  Lord. 

Daphnephoria,   The 

Crardcn  of  the  Hesperides,  The 
Le  Xain,  A.  L.,  &  M.     Astronomers,  The 
Leyster,   Judith. 

Boy  with  a  Cat    ... 

Musicians    ... 
Lhermitte. 

Harvesters,  The    ... 

Haymakers,  The  ... 

Noonday  Rest 
Linnell,   J.,  Senr.     Coming   Storm,  The  ... 
Lucas,  J.  Seymour,  R..^.     Call  to  Arms,  The 
Luttichuys,  J.     Portrait  of  a  Gentleman... 
McCulloch,  late  Mr.  ti.     Dispersal  of  Collection 
McTaggart,  W.     Away  over  the  Sea 
Mallet,  J.  B.     La  Chambre  des  Enfants... 
Manet,  E.     Head  of  a  Lady   in    hat   with    bl 

veil 
Maris,  J.     Dutch  Landscajie 
Millais,  Sir  J.,  P.R.A. 

Greenwicli    Pensioners    before    the    Tomb    of 
Nelson... 

In  Perfect  Bliss 

Lingering  Autumn 

■■  Rachael  Ray,"   Illustrations  to 

Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford 

TroUope's  "  Framley   Parsonage,"    lllu^.   to 
Moore,   A.      Winds  of  the  Seasons 
Moore,  H.,  R.A. 

Breezy  Day,  A 

Breez\    Day  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Morland,  G. 

African   Hospitality 

Coast  Scene,   A 

Landscape,  .\ 

Old   White  Horse,   lying   on   the  ground 

Slave  Trade 


192 
193 


•93 
193 

193 

122 
260 

263 
193 
122 
121 
192 

193 
122 
122 
193 
193 

192 
192 
260 

260 
260 

192 
192 
192 

258 

193 
260 
191 

193 
259 

'93 

192 


48 
192 
192 

259 
192 

48 
193 

193 
193 

200 
260 
260 
260 
200 
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Pictures  ani>  nRAwiNGS— iroH/iiiiifd. 
MiiUcr,  I..  C. 

Arab  Encampment,   An  ... 

Eastern   Hospitality  

Water  Carriers,   near   Cairo 

MuUer.   W.     Gillinj;liam       

Munkat>y.   M.      After  Dessert 
.Murrav,  \V..  I<..\.      River  Koa.l,    I  he 
Nasniytl),    1'.      l..iTi.lscape,    .\ 
Nattier.   J.   M. 

Justice  menacnii;    iyiann\- 

l.e   I'ont  ilu   Jour 

Ee  Silence  ... 

Portrait   ol   a   Lady 

Portrait  ot  Eonl    Brook 

Portrait  of  .Madame   \ictoire     ... 


192 
...  4S 
...        4S 

...     2;.s 

2'>o 

lil 

121 

121 

...         2()! 


.XettlefoM,  late  Mr.   V .      Dispersal  ol  (■ollectuju...  25S 
.Vevill.    late    Eaily    Dorothy.      Dispersal    of    Col- 
lection   259 

Oppenheim.    late    Mr.     II.     .M.     W,      Di^pei-al    of 

Collection         ...           ...           .■■           ...           ...  -':>^-) 

C)rcharilson.   Sir   W.    O. 

Four  Clcnerations.  Windsor  Castle.   1.S99,    I  he...  122 

Master   Bal.v           192 

Music   wlien   sueet    voices  die     ...           ...           ...  192 

Voung  Duke.    The             ...          ...          ...          .■•  192 

(irpen,  W.,  AK.A. 

Mirror.    The              19.? 

Orrcxk.    J.      Moorland    uith    Bridge            25" 

(Ktaile,  A.   van.      Interior  of  a    Taveni 260 

Palamedes.    .'\. 

l^jrtrait   of  a  (leiilleman             ...          ...          ...  122 

Portrait   ot   a   l.ad\-            122 

Paret,   L.      Fete   in   a    l<nMi             26,5 

Pater,    J.    B. 

F^ete  Chainpetre    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2().; 

Halt,  The -.^9 

Patinir,   J,      Koiky   Landscape,   with   .Martyrdom 

of   St.   Catlurnu          ...           ...           ...           ...  200 
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JSidelights  on  OaK  Collecting  :   Some  Leaves  from  a  Collector's 
NotebooK  By  Fred  Roe,  R.I. 

Author   of   "Ancient    Coffers    and    Cupboards,"   "Old    OaK    Furniture,"  etc. 


Two  of  the  commonest  impressions  which 
exist  as  to  collecting  old  oak  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  firstly,  that  rare  and  valuable  specimens  of 
this  class  of  furniture  can  be  picked  up  from  their 
original  homes  in  farmhouses  and  country  cottages  : 
and  secondly,  that  the  days  when  antique  furniture 
could  be  cheaply  acquired  have  gone  for  ever.  Both 
of  these  ideas  are  true  in  a  way,  but  both  are  equally 
fallacious ;  and  between  the  two  poles  which  these 
opinions  represent  there  lies  a  connection.  Oak 
furniture  some  years  ago  was  to  be  acquired  from 
farmhouses  and  country  cottages,  and  may  perhaps 
be  still,  though  the  lament  is  that  none  can  be  found 


nowadays.  It  is  also  true  that  the  discoveries  of 
priceless  chests  and  coffers  at  the  cost  of  a  pound 
apiece  are  now  excessively  rare.  When  one  considers 
that  every  small  town  in  England  probably  contains 
a  few  lovers  and  collectors  of  old  oak,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  process  of  acquisition  tends  to  rarefy 
specimens  in  the  market,  thus  helping  to  raise  prices. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  value  of  pieces  ignorantly 
ac(iuired  is  enhanced  in  the  owner's  eyes  far  above 
their  actual  worth.  It  can  never  be  brought  home 
to  the  amateur  sufficiently  that  age  in  itself  cannot 
constitute  intrinsic  value,  or  that  oak  furniture  of  any 
sjreat  artistic  sitrniticance  was  not  executed  for  cottage 
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or  farmhouse  use.  W-t  il  will  be  ars;uc\l  that  fim- 
pieces  have  been  found  by  ardent  rollectors  (and 
within  the  last  few  years  too)  among  humble  sm- 
roundings,  and  that  such  pieces  have  un(|uestionably 
existed  in  situ  for  some  generations.  This  is  very 
likely,  but  it  is  an  anomaly  which  is  easily  explained. 
'The  llowering  of  the  Renaissance  and  its  accom- 
panying; revolution  of  taste  among  the  I'lasses  uiadt' 
furniture  of  C.othic  design  unfashionable,  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  new  style,  l)ieces  of  pre-Italian 
character  became  unfashionable,  and  ,\viTe  relegated 
to  the  kitchen,  the  outhouse,  and  the  celkn-.  Again, 
the  later  and  more  severely  classic  models  subse- 
quentlv  militated  against  tin-  heavy  armoius  and 
weiglitv  oak  chairs  of  the  Renaissance  and  Jacobean 
times,  and  they  in  their  turn  became  to  be  regarded 
as  things  of  interior  importance.  ■  Sometimes  these 
unfashionable  pieces  may  have  been  disposed  of,  or 
given  to  humble  nlainers  and  ac(]uaintances  of  the 
familv  who  originally  owned  them  :  but  there  is  prob- 
ably another  and  more  likely  reason  for  their  falling 
\\\Ki\\  degraded  conditions.  The  civil  wars  and  the 
gambling  propensities  of  fox-hunting  s(|uires  brought 
ruin  on  many  a  noble  and  ancient  family  whose  sur- 
roundings had  not  bieii  entirely  divested  of  all  traces 
of  the  feudal  system.  Legi-nds  still  exist  in  the 
Easlern  Counties  which  show  that  loyalty  to  their  old 
employers  not  infrequently  impelled  coimtry-sitle  folk 
to  acfjuire  a  piece  of  the  old  squire's  belongings  when 
a  break-up  occurred.  Two  exceptionally  tine  [)ii'Ces 
which  a  friend  of  mine  bought  from  some  l.ibourers' 
cottages  in  a  small  Suffolk  village  were,  on  investi- 
gation, traced  back  to  the  old  .Manorial  Hall,  whose 
owners  had  been  ruined  and  dis()osscssed  after  an 
occupation  by  the  family  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

The  furniture  originally  made  for  the  homes  of  the 
humbUr  classes  was  rough  in  character  and  heavily, 
if  not  rudely,  constructed,  an<l  thougli  sought  after 
by  connoisseurs  of  the  less  critical  sort,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  many  of  these  specimens  will  niver  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  "pound  chests,"  whose  scarcity 
some  amateurs  l.iment.  But  the  souvenirs  of  the 
hous(.-s  ol  ihi-  great  come  under  a  different  category. 
Often  clegraded  to  base  uses  and  sometimes  altered 
to  suit  requirements,  they,  by  their  ob\  ious  superior- 
ity in  design  and  workmanship,  connnand  attention 
from    the   collector,   .md   when    intelliL;<-ntlv    restored 


Wliii-li  iif  Us  c:iiinMt  FLOollci'l  ilu-  \vii|plrnw:il  from  |)ri>mineiu 
rlonicslic  use  *'i  soim-  ni'tn-iioiisly  (lc>ij;ne(i  nii(i-\')<:t()rin?i  suite 
nf  n..iluij;any  furriiuir'-  uli'i-c  ]il:iri-  w.is  filled  l.y  more  tasteful 
models  .'  liul  itie  p.-ir.illel  eml-  h'-re.  .Str.uiije  tliinj;-s  uiidoulilediv 
haj'peri,  l>ut  f  f"r  one  <■;>!)  searc-ly  coneeive  ih.u  a  revival  o(  llu- 
taste  for  Mich  mid- Vi'-l"rian  al  (Jiiiinatioris  will  ever  reinru  tosta\-. 


(alas  !  that  fateful  word),  or  divested  of  later  excres- 
i-ences,  become  objects  worthy  of  the  highest  class 
of  surroundings.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  ancient 
farmhouses  and  country  tenements  have  actually 
themselves  been  residences  of  former  grandeur  :  but 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  where  the  dwellings 
themselves  have  deteriorated  in  this  way  the  portable 
furniture  of  its  inhabitants  in  palmy  days  has  clean 
vanished.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  "  find  "  of  any 
worth  can  be  obtained  from  the  dwelling  of  a  labourer 
which  once  formed  part  of  a  palace. 

Humble  country  folk  have  their  own  fashions  and 
ways  of  keeping  up-to-date,  and  these  strivings  towards 
the  wall-paiier  and  varnish  of  respectability,  while 
being  utterly  inimical  to  picturesqueness,  often  aid 
the  collector  in  his  acquisition  of  antiquities.  I  have 
known  an  Elizabethan  credence  (originally  in  some 
local  church)  turned  ruthlessly  out  of  a  farm  labourer's 
cotttige  residence  and  converted  into  a  rabbit-hutch. 
Similarly  the  sole  remaining  piece  of  old  oak  furniture 
in  Founds  Bridge  Place  (a  quaint  joint  stool  of 
unusual  shape)  was  rescued  only  a  few  years  ago  from 
its  resting-place  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  it 
liad  been  used  for  peeling  potatoes  on  for  the  last 
generation  or  so.  Both  of  these  cases  of  vandalism 
occurred  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  ghastlv 
perpetration  in  new  "  japan  "  or  imitation  rosewood. 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  last  two  instances  of  in- 
ex[)ensive  acquisition  is  the  case  of  the  knowing 
countryman  who  has  incidentally  heard  that  old  oak 
furniture  is  being  eagerly  sought  after  by  people 
who  have  money.  With  a  confidence  born  of  a 
paucity  of  knowledge,  he  exhibits  a  rough  oak  chest 
which  any  bush  larpenter  could  rival.  "They  tell  me 
that's  eight  hundred  year  old,"  remarked  one  of  these 
worthies  in  my  hearing.  "I  think  it's  a  thousand. 
.\h  I  shouldn't  be  sur[)rised  if  it's  two  thoustmd. 
.\nd    I    want   fifteen   pounds  for  it!" 

After  the  last  announcement  it  is  refreshing  to 
refiect  that  the  rarest  examples  of  antiijue  oak  are 
often  not  a[)|)raised  at  their  proper  value.  There  are 
not  enough  good  pieces  of  certain  epochs  remaining 
in  this  country  for  them  to  be  generally  understood, 
and  ihe  dealing  fraternity  being  but  seldom  acute 
students  of  style,  it  occasionally  hap|)ens  that  a  fight 
occurs  at  some  comitry  auction  over  a  late  court  cu|)- 
board  ol  but  trilling  \alue,  while  its  rarer  lompanion 
attraits  InU  little  atlentiim. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  though,  that  fascinating 
as  the  pursuit  of  collecting  in  the  country  is,  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  London  must 
remain  the  happiest  of  all  hunting  grounds.  Most 
line  pie<:es  ol  old  oak  which  ever  come  into  the 
mark't  in  hji-land  at  sumi-  time  or  another  touch  the 
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gn-at  Metropolis,  whicli.  likr  llic  waves  of  Uk-  sea,  is 
always  rolling  u|)  sonirthing  fresh. 

Tlic  extraordinary  uses  to  which  some  ot  these 
time-honoured  relics  have  been  jjlaeed  are  e\en  niori' 
singular  than  the  mode  or  locality  of  their  discovery. 

(Jnly  a  few  years  since  a  su])erb  specimen  of  the 
court  cupboard  variety,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  purchased  under  singular  circum- 
stances in  the  unrt)mantic  parish  of  Watford.  It  had 
been  used  by  the  bucolic  owner  for  years  for  the 
purpose  of  keejjing  cheeses  in,  and  a  vast  deal  ol 
cleansing  was  eventually  required  in  onler  to  make 
this  rarity  of  the  I'.arly  Renaissance  at  all  presentable. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  the  illustration  (No.  \i.)  which 
we  are  able  to  give  of  this  luicomnionly  fine  speei- 
inen,  that  its  ujiper  story  is  embellished  with  classic 
pilasters,  which  rest  ujion  a  chamfered  moulding 
of  (iothic  character.  In  spite  of  the  Ixise  uses  to 
wliich  it  had  been  subiected,  it  was,  when  discovered, 
structurally  in  a  remarkably  jterfect  state. 

Amongst  the  many  pieces  of  old  furniture  which 
fell  into  disuse  none  were  for  a  time  more  generally 
neglected  than  the  bedstc'ad.  The  mere  fact  of  such 
things  being  aiitiijue  was  at  one  time  quite  sulficienl 
for  most  people  to  ])ass  a  verdict  of  banishment  upon 
them.  The  idea  of  proportion — in  most  cases  (|uite 
rrroneous — also  mitigated  against  their  accjuisition. 
.Scime  of  our  greatest  novelists  about  the  period  to 
which  I  refer  also  discourse  of  antique  bedsteads 
with  a  pictures(|ueness  which  is  largely  made  up  of 
exaggeration.  Dickens,  for  instancr,  in  the  Bagman's 
story  in  Pickwick,  writes  thus  :  "It  was  a  good  large 
room  with  big  closets,  and  a  bed  which  might  have 
~rrved  for  a  boarding  sc-hool,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
' ouple  of  oaken  i)resses  that  would  have  held  the 
ijagsage  <if  a  small  army."  Thackeray  in  the  same 
Vein  alsii  refers  to  a  bed  in  Castle  (.'arabas,  which  he 
^i/es  up  as  being  big  enough  fur  a  murder  to  be 
I  ouiuntted  in  at  one  end  without  the  man  sleeping 
.It  the  other  being  aware  of  it.  l!ut  these  jests,  hap|>v 
as  they  are.  belong  to  thi-  \'ictorian  er.t,  and  can 
liardly  be  taken  seriously  as  far  as  connoisseurs  are 
I  one  .-rned,  though  tliey  may  be  res[)onsihle  fur  some 
ui  the  atrocities  in  the  shape  of  huge  so-calli<l  antiques 
tli.it  unscrupulous  dealers  have  spawned  o\ir  tlu' 
'  ouiitrv.        A  bedstead  of  the  latter  kind  —  monstrous 


'riioiii;!-  II:uiiy  i>  ni\)':!i  inou-  liMriie.i  in  lii>  (lisiMuiM- 
•Tiick-rU  fiirnitiirc,  anj  ^ivc-  .i  di-licimHly  t|U.Tinl  ili-script 
thf  so-cillc'l  i'jin'  ^I'.oK  in  iIk-  inlro'luclorv  a[i|H-:uan 
Marly  S.jiiili  in  his  novel   7  .c  W,.' i.'tiuiuii : — 

"  I'.r-i'ic  llLT.    in  ra-'j   ~\r:   inii;li;  rcf|uin-   mutL-   lii.;lil,  a 
raniilL--;ii-l.  Moii'l  .iTi  a  lilUc  ro\;n'l  lalile,  rurioii^ly  I' 
■  ■I  an  i>ld  i-oliin  si. .111.  wiili  a  .l.al  Lip  nailed  .111,  lii.- 
surfa':.j  of   ifn:    lall.r  rtmliasliiit;  <i.l<lly   willi    llu- 
oarvc-.i  oak  ol  ihc  su;  stru'jliiiL-.       Tlic  social    iiositi. 
'Ii*:  ho'j-cii..I.l  in  lit.-  j-a-r  \\a-  .■lInlo^l  as  <i._-rmilcly  s 


in  every  sensi — which  some  years  ago  stood  in  the 
"haunted  room"  at  one  of  our  mansions  in  the 
Thames  Valley  (then  in  a  semi-ruinous  state)  may  be 
cited.  The  colour  of  the  inner  oak  of  this  abomina- 
tion was  often  [lointed  out  as  a  proof  of  its  anticjuity. 
It  may  have  been  oUl  in  the  sense  that  every  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  Putney  Bridge  is  old, 
but  further  the  description  could  not  ajiply,  for  the 
workmanship  was  laiiientably  modern. 

An  evening  paper  recently  made  the  starthng  an- 
nouncement that  in  999^  (si''-)  cases  out  of  every 
hundred  "genuine  oak  antitjues "  are  fraudulent. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  corroborate  such  an  extra- 
ordinary statement,  we  may,  however,  affirm  that  the 
proportion  is  a  very  large  one,  which  emphasises  the 
fact  that  even  when  style  and  surface  are  harmonious, 
too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  collection 
of  old   oak   furniture. 

Descriptions  of  antique  furniture  have  been  so 
often  repeated  (for  better  or  worse),  garbled  and 
plagiarised,  that  with  some  familiar  types  it  is  difficult 
nowadays  to  give  any  descriptive  account  which  is 
i/'.ui  fiicto  a  true  one  without  being  wearisome.  Then' 
are,  however,  some  peculiarities  which  seem  to  have 
ese.qjed  any  but  casual  notice,  inasmuch  as  no  serious 
attempt  seems  to  have  bt-en  made  to  give  any  reason 
for  their  existence.  The  first  of  these  peculiarities  1 
may  class  under  the  head  of  convertible  furniture, 
that  is,  pieces  which  may  be  made  to  serve  a  double 
purpose.  The  description  "Monks'  Bench"  is  well 
known  to  most  students  and  coUt-ctors  of  old  oak, 
and  is  applied  indiscriminately,  and  regardless  of  date, 
to  certain  settles  or  benches  possessing  a  movable 
hack,  which,  revolving  on  pivots,  transforms  the  piece 
in  ipiestion  into  a  makeshift  tablr.  'Phese  so-called 
"  monks'  benches,"  which  are  eagerly  sought  after, 
arc  nearly  all  prodiurtions  of  the  Jacobean  period, 
though  the  tvpe  was  produced  at  an  earlier  time,  and 
most  |)robably  was  evolved  through  the  exigences  ol 
spacr.  I'o  meet  with  a  veritable  sjn'cimen  made  in 
monkish  tunes  before  tlii.'  Reformation  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task,  and  one  which  has  baflled  many 
an   astute   and   ardent    collector.     The  outward  and 
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liy  llu-  presence  of  this  ariicle  as  that  of  an  esquire  t.r 
nolileman  liy  his  old  helmels  or  shields.  It  had  been 
.-ustoniary  for  i-very  uell-to-do  villager,  whose  tenure  was 
by  copy  of  coun-roll,  .)r  in  any  way  more  ]iermanenl 
than  liiat  of  a  mere  otler,  10  keep  a  pair  of  lluse  stools 
for  the  use  of  his  own  dead  :  but  chan^'es  had  led  to  the 
tliscontinuan.'e  of  llu-  cust.im,  and  the  slo.iK  were 
Ireipiently  made  use  of  in  the  manner  de^ciibed.''— .See 
J  h(  Woihllaildcts,  Chapter  2. 

elinies.  wlien  the  family  still  remaine.l  prospeo>us,  ihe 
lion  was  mori-  elaborately  carrie.l  out,  such  as  by  liaving 
en  l.tp  titled  which  came  on  oi'  otV  as  occasion  re(|uired. 
lieces  should  not  be  confused  with  birniture  which  \\as 
.,(1  and  built  initially  for  a  dual  purpose. 
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No.     III. SPICE      CUPBOARD 

visible  signs  of  such  rarities  may  be  both  few  and 
slight,  but  they  are  infallible.  Construction,  form, 
and  ornamentation  were  all  decisively  different  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  those  which  followed  after  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  craftsmanship  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  to  the  initiated.  But  "monks'  bench"  is  a 
term  which,  used  in  a  generic  sense,  may  lead  the 
unwary  collector  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
surface  minus  that  of  styles  into  a  good  many  pitfalls.* 
Under  the  category  of  convertible  furniture  and 
nc.Kt  to  the  above-mentioned  is  the  "cupboard  settle," 
almost  invariably  a  homely  piece  of  late  type,  which 
was  constructed  for  and  used  by  farmers  and  other 
country  folk  in  their  ingle-nooks  and  living-rooms.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  piece  of  this  description 
which  could  have  been  classed  as  a  fine  production, 
and  yet  they  are  interesting  in  their  way.  They 
speak  of  limitations,  hardly  of  space,  but  of  comfort 
or  luxury,  and  are  a  species  of  "  Bo.xing  Harry,"  t 
made  for  the  convenience   of  a  class   whose   ii.-isure 


SEVENTEENTH     CENTURY 


*  Misnomers  in  connection  with  anti<)ue  furniluro  arc 
numerous.  The  term  "  Bible  Box,"  which  is  generally  apjilied  to 
the  shallow  carved  receptacles  so  often  seen,  may  in  a  way  tie 
accounted  as  one  of  these,  thoutjh  suclt  boxes  may  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Bibles  in  .as  well  as  any  other 
book.  Such  pieces  probably  represented  the  library  of  small 
establishments. 

t  "  Boxing  Harry  "  was  a  slang  term  in  use  on  "  the  road  " 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  indicated 
making  one  meal  answer  the  purpose  of  two,  that  one  being 
tea  with  meat  fixings. — See  Cunningham's  Life  of  7'nrni-r. 


was  .scant.  They  are  probably  aciiuired  nowadays 
more  as  curiosities  than  works  of  art. 

Another  type  of  convertible  furniture — convertible 
in  a  different  sense — is  that  which  was  tnade  specially 
tor  travelling  purposes,  and  of  this  variety  the  table 
depicted  in  illustration  No.vii.  is  an  excellent  example. 

The  huge  hostelrii'S  of  the  pre-coaching  age — places 
such  as  the  still  existing  "  Oeorge  Inn "  at  Norton 
St.  Philip,  Somerset,  or  the  "  New  Inn  "  at  Gloucester 
— were  often  but  scantily  supplied  with  furniture 
exceining  in  the  very  best  apartments,  and  the  retinues 
of  noble  or  wealthy  personages  were  accustomed  to 
augment  the  comfort  of  chance  lodging  by  taking 
with  them  in  their  travels  pieces  of  furniture  which 
could  be  easily  carried  and  quickly  adapted.  The 
table  shown  in  the  illustrations  is  fashioned  some- 
thing on  the  lines  of  the  well-known  "gate  table," 
though  of  a  simpler  plan.  It  folds  quite  flat,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  such  articles  could  easily  be  carried 
on  the  back  of  a  single  mule. 

A  few  other  types  of  convertible  furniture  might  be 
cited,  but  the  above-mentioned  are  perhaps  sufficient, 
for  the  rack  chairs  with  which  our  missal  paintings 
abound  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  out  of  Southern 
Euro[)e. 

Next  suggests  itself  to  me  a  peculiarity  which  is  so 
obscure,  and  about  which  so  little  is  known,  that  the 
feature  has  not  infrecjuently  been  removed  from  pieces 
exhibiting  it  in  order  to  square  the  thing  up  and,  in 
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NOS.     IV.     AND     V.  —  ['ALIMPSEST     CAUVINi.      O.N      S14CE 

vulgar  purlaiici-,  "  make  a  jul)  of  it.''  I  rcicr  tn  tlic 
curious  rakc-back  or  Icaiiini;  inclination  which  is 
ob.scrvablc  on  many  pieces  of  furniture  wliich  are 
allo\ve<i  to  remain  in  their  original  ami  untouched 
forjn.  In  coffers  of  (iothic  times  this  ineiiuality  is 
produced  by  the  front  of  the  lid  being  left  soilletimc's 
as  mucii  as  lialf  as  thick  again  as  the  back.  Many  a 
fourteenth-century  cofi'er  has  had  its  lid  ])laned  down 
to  a  level  thickness  in  order  to  acijuire  a  horizontal 
surface  suitable  to  modern  reiiuirements,  and  in  each 
case  ignorance,  with  its  dt-sire  for  modern  utility,  has 
eliminated  a  typical  feature  which  is  all  too  rare.  In 
later  times  different  methods  were  employed.  The 
unei|uai  thickness  of  tiie  top  was  abandoned  anil  llie 
rake-back  produced  by  having  the  front  legs  or  up- 
rights slightly  longer  in  projiortion  to  thost-  at  the 
back.  A  praetica!  reason  for  this  fi-ature  may,  1 
believe,  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  our  forefathers 
which  housed  these  very  pieces  of  furniture.  However 
:esthetic  in  the  art  ot  design,  the  old  builders  were 
shockingly  unscientific  in  the  matter  of  construction. 
and  in  those  days  of  limber  and  stone  few  floors  were 
<m  a  level.  'I'o  coin  a  phrase,  they  drainetl  ci'ntre- 
wards.  We  have  he.nd  tile  old  term  "  .Marsh  of  th<- 
Hall,"  ;'.<•.,  the  centre  below  the  (iais,  where  in  large 
mansions  all  the  impurities  and  waste  collected.  'I'his 
species  of  currenlin.;   iiiav  have   bi-i.-n  to  some  e.\tent 


CirBOARD 

intentional  in  the  case  of  large  stone-flagged  banquet- 
ting  halls,  but  in  domestic  houses  built  of  timber 
another  reason  suggests  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  owing  to  faulty  construction,  the  early 
timber  houses  very  S[)eedily  conmienced  to  settle  aiKi 
warj),  with  the  result  that  floors  sloped  downwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  apartments,  often  by  their 
own  weight  aUme.  These  defects  must  have  been 
well  known,  though  the  builders  were  not  sufficiently 
skilled  enough  to  remedy  them.  If  the  floors  could 
not  l)e  successfully  tri'ated,  obviously  a  remedy  lay 
with  the  designers  of  furniture,  ami  in  their  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  horizontal  in  pieces  which  invariably 
stood  round  the  walls  I  believe  may  be  found  the 
reason  of  the  peculiar  backwanl  rake  which  I  have 
noticed.      I  know  of  no  other  explanation. 

Another  curiosity  in  the  way  of  antiipie  furniture, 
oni'  which  is  not  common,  but  is  yet  met  with 
occasionally,  is  that  of  palimpsest  jiieces,  i.e.,  articles 
fashioned  from  wood  which  once  formed  ])art  of 
another  and  earlier  example.  Thi-  little  spice'  cup- 
board (illustration  No.  iii.)  is  one  of  these.  It  was 
probably  constructed  in  its  present  Uirm  about  the 
lime  of  Charles  II.,  out  of  the  ri-mains  of  a  larger 
and  earlier  Jacobean  i)roduction.  The  carving  which 
appears  on  the  inside  is  half  efface<l,  hut  was  on  the 
lines  indicated. 
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-COL'RT      CUPBOARD 


Dates  and  inscriptions  on  old  furniture  arc  always 
interesting,  but  in  some  cases  dates,  even  when  old, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  inlalliblt'  evidence  of  origin. 
Instances  are  not  unknown  where  dates  on  articles  of 
furniture  have  been  added  at  a  later  time  to  initials 
which  were  obviously  carved  when  the  piece  was 
made.  The  continuity  of  names  in  a  family  may  in 
some  cases  have  suggested  the  addition  of  the  date 
when  these  pieces  came  into  possession  of  a  member 
bearing  the  same  initials  as  the  original  owner.  To 
cite  another  reason,  the  Hulton-cum-Chetham  cup- 
board at  Manchester  is  an  example  where  the  date 
was  actually  added  on  the  presentation  of  the  piece 


TEMP.      HENRY      VIII. 

to  the  college  some  hundred  years  after  it  was  first 
designed  and  executed. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  fashions  in  the 
old  days  took  much  longer  to  penetrate  into  remote 
country  jjarts  than  at  the  present  time.  There  were 
such  distinctions  as  town-made  and  country-made 
pieces,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  |)articular  style 
of  furnituH'  on  which  a  date  appears  was  contem- 
poraneous all  over  the  country.  This  ex;'lains  the 
apjjarent  anomaly  of  having  approximate  dates  on 
articles  of  furniture  which  sometimes  exhibit  almost 
totally  distinct  types  of  decoration. 

On  the  other  hand,  initials  or  names  carved  upon 
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fuiiiiuire  will  soiueliiiKS  afl'urd  interesting  corrobura- 
livc  evidence  as  to  the  dates  when  such  pieces 
orii;inaied.  Two  slight  but  signilicant  circumstances 
have  recently  come  within  the  scope  ol"  the  writer's 
experience. 

■["he  first  of  these  is  connected  with  the  typical 
I'.li/.abethan  chair  shown  in  illustration  No.  xi\. 
Surmounting  the  arch  in  the  back  appear  the  initials 
W .  I>.  'I'his  chair,  which  a  late  owner  secured  from 
Richniondshire,  was  found,  upon  investi^^ation,  to 
have  lormc'd  p.irt  of  the  effects  of  one.  William 
island,  who  llourished  durint;  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
ICli/.abelh. 

The  second,  .i  much  slighter  clue,  but  wa)rlhy  ol 
being  iccorded,  is  attached  to  a  veritable  seventeenlh- 
cenlury  table  in  a  lute  old-world  farmstead  on  the 
.Middlesex  border  of  P.iicks.  U|)on  this  tabic-  appear 
the  crvptic  letters  shown  herewith  (see  illustration 
Xo.  XV.).  Again,  investigation  elicited  the  sim])le 
fact  lh,a  the  former  possessors  of  this  table  (a  tamily 
named  In.sTO.nk)  were  a  yeoman  family  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  seventeenth  century,  their 
descendants  disposing  of  the  piece  somewhere  about 
1S63. 

In  spite  of  such  instances,  highly  circumstantial 
liistories  regarding  old  lurniture  should  be  received 
with  ("autioii,  es|)ecially  when  attached  to  pieces  which 
liapp'-n  to  be  it   Vfndr(.      It  is   useless   infonnmg  tin- 


JACOBEAN      PERIOD 

possessors  of  suites  of  furniture  circa  William  III. 
that  they  could  not  have  been  presented  to  Queen 
Kli/.abeth  according  to  legend,  as  the  style  and  fashion 
of  the  articles  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  quite 
three-i|uarters  of  a  cetilury  subsequcMit  to  the  virgin 
queen's  reign.  Belief  remains  obstinately  unchanged, 
and  It  would  require  (]uite  as  strong  a  proof  to  shake 
this  faith  as  that  wliich  chanced  to  come  to  light 
regarding  the  Kerry  portrait  of  the  old  Countess  ol 
Desmond.* 

.\  striking  instance  of  the  want  of  stability  of  some 
circumstantial  histories  occurred  only  some  four  years 
ago,  when  a  chair  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  actual 
one  used  by  Henry  Tudeir,  Earl  of  Richmond  (after- 
wards Henry  \II.),  belore  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
was  ujion  the  verge  of  being  accepted  by  royalty  as 
a  seat  during  one  of  the  levees.  It  was,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  chair  in  ([uestion  was  so  obviously 
,1  production  of  the  J.icobean  period — and  not  an 
early  one  at  that  -that  the  interesting  ceremony  of 
its   supposed    rehabilitation   was   diclined. 

To  those  who  make  a  study  of  1  ircumstantial 
histories  I  should  ri'comniend  a  close  examination  of 


'I'his  woiU  lit  ail  »as  asscrtcii  ami  hrmly  believed  to  be  .in 
.lulliciiiic  porirail  <>(  ihi-  loiig-livL-d  lady,  Init  an  c.xaniinalion  by 
eNi>erl>  diNccivc-ud  lluri'on  tlu'  signaUirc  ol  Geiard  Doiiw.  As 
llic  t-'omiivss  tlicd  in  i()04  and  (Iciard  Doiiw  wa.s  not  bom  lill 
ihc  year  1613,  llie  mis^uuenienl  is  sulfiricnlly  obvious. 
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a  certain  magnifuxiu 
early  sixteenth -century 
cupboard  (W.  15,  1912) 
in  the  \'ictoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  This 
piece  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  wrongly  labelled  as 
being  a  "  Livery  "  cup- 
board) is  stattd  to  have 
had  some  association 
with  Prince  Arthur,  the 
eldest  soiiol  Henry  \'II., 
on  the  strength  of  cer- 
tain carvings  which  are 
denominated  "ostrich 
feathers." 

The  cupboard,  which 
comes  from  Burwarton, 
Shropshire,  is  itself  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  but 
I  doubt  the  legend  of 
its  early  possession,  in- 
asmuch as  the  so-called 
■'  feathers  "  are  merely 
re|)resentations  of  con- 
temporary "  bill-heads." 
When  surveyed  apart 
from  the  glamour  of 
romance,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that 
some  rebus  on  the  name 
of  the  original  owner 
was  intended. 

In  direct  contradis- 
tinction to  the  al)0ve 
fable  is  the  veritable  his- 
tory attaching  to  a  piece 
of  panelling  from  Brent 
Eleigh  Hall,  Suffolk, 
in  the  same  museum. 
This  piece  (W.  26, 
igii),  which  exhibits 
a  curious  combination  of  the  ])archemin  and  roundel 
ornamentations,  bears  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas 
Barnardiston  (who  died  in  1542),  of  Kedington, 
Suffolk,  and  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  of 
Anne,  his  wife  (died  in  1560),  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lucas,  of  Little  Saxham,  Suffolk.  Of  the 
four  roundels  on  this  fragment,  two  are  mere 
grotesques,  whilst  their  comrades  are  of  the  portrait 
type. 

It  is  always  a  thankless  task  to  attack  cherished 
traditions,  and  mostly  repugnant,  exce[)t  to  the 
agitator.      It    is    r.lso    a    far    cry   from    the   so-called 
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St.  Augustine's  chair  in 
Canterbury  Museum  to 
the  "collectors'  |jieces  " 
which  true  comioisseurs 
hunger  to  possess. 
There  are  few  collectors 
of  really  fuie  things  who 
would  care  to  actjuire 
the  venerable  relic  just 
mentioned,  except  for 
the  legend  attending  to 
such  a  crude,  primitive 
article.  A  label  fixed 
to  the  chair  informs 
visitors  that  this  was 
"the  traditional  chair 
ujion  which  St.  Augus- 
tine was  seated  at  his 
historic  conference  with 
the  British  Bishops  at 
Augustine's  Oak. 
I'ormerly  preserved  in 
the  Chancel  of  the 
Church  at  Staunton 
Bishop  and  rescued 
from  destruction  at 
the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Church. 
Presented  by  the  heirs 
of  the  late  Dr.  Cocks 
johnsone  to  the  Royal 
.\1  u  s  e  u  m  (Canterbury) 
in  1900." 

What  base  this  legend 
rests  upon  is  not  stated, 
ami  the  casual  observer 
gazing  upon  its  rough 
form  would  doubtless 
make  a  mental  note  of 
the  utter  impossibility 
of  ascertaining  its  an- 
tiquity.    ^'et  even  here, 


construction,  coarse  as  it  is,  hints  at  a  |JOSsible  period, 
and  that  little  short  of  a  thousand  years  removed 
from  St.  Augustine.  It  is  well  known  that  in  stools 
and  chairs  of  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth-century 
workmanship  the  craftsman  frequently  inserted  the 
front  and  back  faces  of  the  structure  through  corre- 
sponding slits  or  perforations  in  the  side  walls,  a 
method  which  does  not  appear  in  any  other  period 
of  English  furniture.  If  the  illustration  (No.  x.)  is 
compared  with  that  re|)resenting  the  so-called  St. 
Augustine's  chair,  the  similarity  of  construction  in 
this    respect    will    at   c  nee    become    a|)parent.      The 
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probability  is  that  tin-  Cantcrburv  chair  is  a  countrv 
piece  made  about  the  junction  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  by  some  bucolic  reckisc  who, 
thouiih  a  wretchedly  poor  craftsman,  was  not  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  nu'thods  of  construction 
prevailing  during  his  time.      The  explanation  of  this 


type.  Pieces  of  a  like  nature,  but  bearing  dilTerent 
characteristics,  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
West  Country,  where  a  certain  conservatism  survived 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  chests  and 
boxes  may  be  had  from  the  latter  district,  which 
at  first  sight  seem  to   belong  to   the    middle   of  the 
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small  detail  may  save  possessors  of  stools  or  chairs 
made  on  similar  lines  from  the  fallacy  of  ])resuming 
an  AngloSaxon  origin. 

Another  chair  may  lie  mentioned  which,  as  a 
curiosity,  vi(jlates  all  rules  of  contem|)orary  styii-s, 
and  is  ho|)elessly  misU-.uling  if  taken  as  such.  This 
relic  is  in  the  north  transept  of  tli<'  parish  church  at 
Oundle,  Northants.,  and  is  of  a  rude,  semi-Ciothic 
form,   bearing  thr   iiisi  ription  :  — 

5urvTprv  O  apAmato  ira/^n 
L0NDJNE1NS1\/M    O    AD    o     7,'i"76 

Here,  again,  is  evidence  of  some  local  genius, 
working  on  half-forgotten  lines,  and  whose  |)roduc- 
tion   I  annot   now    be  taken   seriously  as  an  accepted 
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sixteenth  century,  but  are  often  really  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  later  in  date. 

There  are  three  auxiliary  methods  of  obtaining 
insights  as  to  tlic  proper  dates  of  old  furniture,  the 
importance  of  which  has  never  been  properly  esti- 
mated. Firstly,  by  the  intelligent  study  of  articles  of 
furniture  de|)icted  in  mis.sal  paintings,  pictures,  and 
engravings  ;  secondly,  by  the  style  and  period  of 
costume  in  which  figures  carved  on  furniture  are 
habited  :  and  thirdly,  by  what  may  be  briefly  speci- 
fied as  furniture  carved  upon  furniture.  I  propose  to 
take  the  first  two  numbers  together. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  artists  of  the  .Middle-  Ages 
portrayed  with  delightful  innocence  the-  characters  of 
any  subject  which  they  undertook,  no  matter  what 
the   period   was,   as   habited   in   the-   costume  of  tht-ir 
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time,  and  with  all  the  surrounding  accompaniments 
of  mediseval  life.  Religious  scenes  were  almost  the 
only  exception  in  the  case  of  costume,  the  holy 
characters  and  saints  being  habited  in  conventional 
robes  of  the  dressing-gown  type,  while  even  in  these 
subjects  the  accessories  are  those  of  the  period  in 
which  the  artist  lived.  Taking  the  times  before  the 
Renaissance,  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering that  the  only  artists  were  the  monks,  and 
that  furniture  of  the  Gothic  period  was  almost  in- 
variably more  or  less  monastic  in  design.  When, 
however,  the  Renaissance  blossomed,  a  mixture  of 
Romanesque  costume  often  appeared  on  tapestries 
and  carvings,  many  fearful  and  wonderful  monstrosi- 
ties in  the  shape  of  impossible  helmets,  armour,  and 
garments  being  mi.xed  with  the  actual  garb  of  the 
time.  In  spite  of  these  flights  of  imagination,  furni- 
ture was  usually  depicted  with  truth,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  chests,  cupboards,  and  chairs  may  be 
accepted  as  typical  examples  where  the  costume  is 
unreliable.  And  yet  the  fantastic  pieces  of  armour 
which  are  brought  into  these  historical  scenes  of  the 
Renaissance  are  in  a  way  indicative  of  their  date,  for 
though  such  suits  were  never  worn  for  practical  pur- 
poses, a  few  were  undeniably  made  for  purposes  of 
pageantry,  and  as  these  are  mostly  well  known  and 
accredited  possessions,  they  only  serve  to  emphasize 
what  might  otherwise  appear  as  an  anomaly.  The 
celebrated  classic  suit  of  Carlos  V.  in  the  Real  Armcria 
in  Madrid  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 

The  custom  of  depicting  incidents  and  personages 
of  anv  period  of  historv-  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
in  which  the  artist  lived,  continued  actually  down  to 
the  Georgian  era,  and  it  was  left  for  Benjamin  West, 
who,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  showed  some  sound 
common  sense,  to  take  the  initiative  in  abolishing 
this  practice.  Teniers's  well-known  picture  of  Peter 
denying  Christ,  in  which  the  apostle  only  appears  in 
conventional  garb,  while  the  soldiers  with  their  guard- 
room armoury  of  guns  belong  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  may  be,  in  the  light  of  modern  ideas,  con- 
sidered somewhat  of  an  absurdity,  but  we  should  be 
less  well  informed  about  the  period  in  which  the 
painter  lived  if  he  had  acquired  more  knowledge  and 
showed  less  inconsistency. 

We  have  but  a  scanty  amount  of  examples  of 
English  furniture  remaining  dating  from  the  Gothic 
or  pre-Reformation  periods,  but  for  what  are  left 
there  is  complete  authority  and  corroboration  in 
contemporary  manuscript  illustration-.  For  instance, 
those  quaint  and  uncommon  joint  stools,  of  which 
one  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby  is  a 
specimen,  are  excellently  portrayed  in  a  Book  oj 
Hours  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 


the  Bodleian  Librar)-,  Oxford  (MS.  Canon  Lit.,  99). 
Of  chests  of  the  early  fifteenth  century  we  have  a 
splendid  illustration  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  1892,  the 
use  of  the  chests  as  seats  in  this  picture  giving  a 
curious  insight  into  the  dual  usage  of  such  pieces. 
An  iron-bound  treasure  chest  being  interred  in  a  vault 
is  shown  in  the  MS.  BoJl.  Misc.,  264.  A  curious 
etTort  of  memory  as  regards  historic  furniture  is  ex- 
hibited in  an  illumination  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  coro- 
nation of  either  Edward  II.  (1307)  or  Edward  III. 
(1327).  The  artist  was  probably  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  the  result  of  his  direct  attempt  to 
depict  the  coronation  chair  from  memory,  perha|)s 
assisted  by  sketches,  is  most  interesting. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  an  admirable  example 
of  a  bedstead  of  the  Renaissance  period  is  shown  in 
a  painting  depicting  Henry  VIII.  reading  {MS.  Roy. 
2 A.,  AT/.,  British  Museum).  The  originals  of  such 
pieces  are  so  excessively  rare  that,  except  to  note  the 
style,  any  further  reference  to  this  particular  object 
is  unnecessar)-. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  best  authenticated  instances 
of  costume  on  furniture  are  to  be  found  in  the 
magnificent  range  of  panelling  at  Abington  Hall, 
Northants.,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Thursby  family. 
The  details  of  the  frieze  panels,  which  represent 
various  scenes  of  agricultural  and  everj'day  life,  are 
conclusive,  representing  as  they  do  figures  habited  in 
the  lamboys  and  puffed  breeches  of  Henrj-  VIII.'s 
reign.  These  features,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
advanced  state  of  the  linen  panels,  and  certain 
mocking  skits  against  the  preaching  friars,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  as  to  the  approximate  date  of  their 
production. 

The  Abington  Hall  carvings  include  no  less  than 
two  representations  of  jesters,  whilst  another  excellent 
specimen  is  to  be  found  at  Rye  House. 

Court  cupboards  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time  occasionally 
afford  valuable  instances  of  contemi)orar)'  costume 
and  head-gear.  Although  the  majority  of  heads  thus 
represented  are  mere  grotesques,  nevertheless  instances 
occur  where  the  faces  are  evidently  genuine  efforts  at 
portraiture. 

As  regards  wood-carvings  which  e.\hibit  representa- 
tions of  furniture  in  their  subjects  or  sculptured 
decoration,  England  possesses  no  gre.it  number  of 
national  memorials.  Among  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  of  our  national  products  may  be  mentioned 
a  group  in  oak,  of  late  fifteenth-centur)'  workman- 
ship, representing  St.  .\nne  and  the  Virgin  and  Child 
seated  on  a  fine  specimen  of  a  linen-panelled  settle. 
This  curiosity  (A.  4,  191 1)  has  found  a  home  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert   Museum  at  South  Kensington. 
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and  is  specially  worth  .studying,  as  it  depicts  with 
great  truth  a  contemporary  piece  of  furniture,  which 
is  now  of  the  rarest  kind,  but  must  at  one  time  have 
been  in  very  frequent  use.  It  may  he  noticed  that 
this  settle,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  was  evidently  not 
intended  to  stand  against  a  wall,  as  it  is  elaborately 
panelled  on  all  sides  with  the  linen-fold  decoration, 
and  its  seat  is  supported  with  i-legant  cusjied  brackets. 


are  delightfully  instructive  on  this  point.  The  carvings 
arc  intended  to  rejiresent  the  four  evangelists,  all 
habited  in  tifleenth-century  costume,  working  in  the 
ca|)acily  of  scribes  at  their  res|K-etive  disks  and 
bookshelves.  These  jjanels,  which  are  carved  in  ])ini- 
wood,  are  labelled  as  being  of  the  School  of  .Michael 
I'acher,  who  died  in  149S. 

■|'o  have  recourse  again  to  the  wonderful  room  at 
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The  side  flanges  are  slightly  facetted,  though  this 
peculiarity  may  possibly  have  been  an  unconscious 
error  on  the  part  of  the  craftsman  who  executed  the 
carving. 

Every  student  of  furniture  knows  that  the  so-called 
"  antique  '  oak  bookcase  is  an  anomaly,  wliich,  in 
fact,  never  had  any  existence,  the  paucity  of  books  in 
early  days  obviating  such  requirements.  Hut  of  book- 
shelves and  combined  shelves  and  lecterns  we  have 
plenty  of  evidence.  Some  panels  of  Tyrolese  origin 
in   the  Mctoria  and  Albert  Museum    (484-4,  1858) 


.\bington  Hall,  there  is  a  carving  which  re[>resents  a 
serving-man,  habited  in  lamboys  and  puffed  hose,  as 
about  to  replace  a  cup  in  a  riftctnth-century  credence 
which  is  ornamented  with  perpendicular  arches,  whilst 
a  woman  is  drawing  olT  beer  from  a  cask  which  is 
])laced  on  tbr  top  of  this  relic 

On  the  (.ontinent  numerous  instances  occur  ot 
furniture,  both  clerical  and  se<ular,  which  is  carved 
with  representations  of  contemporary  furniture.  The 
stalls  of  Amiens  Calludral  may  be  mentioned  as 
notable    exami)!cs.        (,)uite    recently    in     London    a 
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l-'ri-nch  choir-stall  was  on  sale  which  exhibited  a  little 
detail  of  uncommon  interest.  The  arm-reSts  ivere 
decorated  with  fmials  represeiitinL;  monkisli  figures, 
one  of  which  was  seated  on  a  miniature  armchair 
carved  with  the  linen  ])atti-rn. 

Romance  has  not  quite  departed  from  the  furniture 
collector's  life.  Even  within  the  last  few  years  a 
gO(jdly  cro])  of  discoveries  of  liidden  treasure  have 
occurred  in  various  tyi)es  of  furniture,  the'  news  of 
which    hai    startled    certain    greedy    |)Ossessors    into 
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wanton  and  unnecessary  mutilation  of  articles  in  search 
of  treasure-trove.      I  quote  a  few  such  cases. 

In  1905  an  old  armchair  was  purcha.'-ed  in  County 
Donegal,  wherein  was  found  conce-aled  a  leather  purse 
containing  nearly  J^^zoo. 

In  ii)o8  the  breaking  up  of  an  old  family  chest  at 
Birmingham  revealed  a  hiddin  store  ot  lOO  spade 
guineas. 

During  the  same  year,  while  mending  the  seat  of 
an   old   chair  which   had   been    in   the   possession  of 
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his  family  for  many  year.s,  a  man  in  County  Tyrone 
discovered  a  purse  containing  some  ^90. 

At  a  rummage  sale  held  at  a  country  rectory  in 
Hants  during  the  autumn  of  19 10,  an  old  writing-desk 
was  purchased  for  the  modest  sum  of  is.  6d.  Within 
a  secret  drawer  in  this  receptacle  some  30  gold  coins 
of  George  III.'s  reign  were  subse<|uently  discovered. 

Examples  of  the  unwitting  ownership  of  value  not 
actually  e.xisting  in  specie  also  occasionally  come  to 
light.  I  quote  in  extenso  a  paragraph  from  the  Daily 
Graphic  of  March  25  th,  19 10  : — 

"  At  a  farm  sale  at  Ansley,  North  Warwickshire,  a 
carved  oak  Jacobean  cabinet  with  a  remarkable  his- 
tory has  just  been  sold  for  ,^76.  Before  the  owner 
realised  its  value  it  was  used  as  a  medicine  chest  in 
a  cow-pen,  subsequently  did  duty  as  a  nest-box  in  a 
poultry  roost,  and  eventually  was  used  in  the  formation 
of  a  rick  bottom." 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  uncommon  dis- 
covery was  made  in  Flintshire  in  the  summer  of  rgii. 


.Some  workmen  were  engaged  in  repairing  a  fireplace 
and  chimney  in  an  old  sixteenth-century  building  near 
Mold,  known  as  the  Fferm  Farm,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  manor-house  of  the  Hartsheath  estate.  They 
accidentally  lighted  u[)on  a  revolving  stone,  giving 
admittance  to  a  secret  chamber,  the  existence  of  which 
was  not  suspected,  where,  amidst  the  dust  of  centuries, 
was  evidence  of  a  drama  indeed.  Some  anticjue  oak 
furniture  therein  included  a  table,  on  which,  among 
the  remains  of  an  uneaten  meal,  lay  some  firearms. 
What  grim  story  of  the  Civil  War  lay  behind  these  for- 
gotten relics  it  is  now  im|)ossible  for  anyone  to  say. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  so-called  improvement  of  really 
genuine  specimens  which  so  often  crop  up  within  the 
scope  of  the  collector's  experience.  Any  attemiJt  to 
alter  or  embellish  a  veritable  antique  can  only  detract 
from  its  value  and  end  in  irreparable  injury.  Yet,  in 
si)ite  of  what  should  be  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
obvious  to  any  but  an  ignorant  mind,  this  obnoxious 
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])racticL-  goes  on  to  a  laiiK-ntablc  extent.  I  once  saw 
a  Dutch  draw-table  with  bulb  lens,  which  had  received 
the  lowest  depths  of  such  degradation  from  some 
unscrupulous  person  in  whose  hands  it  had  been. 
Tlie  piece  in  question  was  a  perfectly  genuint-  one 
structurally,  and  had  once  bi-en  dignitieil  in  line  ; 
but  its  Dutch  origin  had  evidently  not  been  to  the 
taste  of  its  possessor.  (lood  old  Dutch  I'urniture  is 
not  too  common,  but  good  old  F.nglish  furniture  is 
reallv  much  scarcer,  and  in  more  demand.  Regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  in  every  object  of  this  kind  there 
exists  both  external  and  iiUernal  evidence,  the  some- 
time owner  had  carved,  or  rather  mutilated  the  bulbs 
and  other  features  into  an  imitation  of  English  work 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
specimen  an  English  character  (save  the  mark),  and 
possibly  raise  its  value.  The  result  was  shocking, 
and  what  had  once  been  a  good  honest  piece  of 
some  quality  had  now  become  a  nondescript,  utterly 
valueless  in  the  eyes  of  any  connoisseur. 

.\nother  so-called   "  im[irovi-ment ''  which   is  quite 


as  fri'quent  in  its  practice,  though  scarcely  so  deadly 
in  its  effects,  is  the  removal  by  many  collectors  of  the 
old  varnish  from  their  acquisitions,  and  very  often 
with  it  every  trace  of  f^atine  from  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  This  is  often  done  by  those  who  esteem 
themselves  connoisseurs,  and  would  not  dream  of 
altering  or  embellishing  such  pieces  structurally,  under 
the  impn-ssion  that  only  wax  and  not  varnish  was 
employed  as  a  surface  polish  in  the  old  days.  This 
opinion  is  distinctly  wrcmg.  We  have  documentary 
proof  that  it  was  customary  to  both  paint  and  var- 
nish furniture  in  Elizabeth's  days.  To  mention  one 
authority  alone,  in  the  Kenilworth  Inventory,  taken 
A.D.  1584,  this  item  occurs;  "A  bedsted  of  walnut- 
tree,  toppe  fashion,  the  pillars  redd  and  varnished." 
The  pickling  of  old  wood  should  be  avoided  where 
possible,  for  the  lost  beauties  of  colour  and  surface 
can  scarcely  ever  be  regained. 

If  the  venting  of  such  adverse  comments  will 
induce  any  designing  vandals  to  hold  their  hands, 
this  article  will  not  have  been  written   in  vain. 
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Pottery 
Porcelai 


StoKe=on=Trent  Museums  (Tun 
and  StoKe=on=Trent)  By 

li  |)ublic  museums  art-  to  justify  their  exist- 
ence, and  a  rate  is  levied  for  their  upkeep,  they  must 
be  proved  to  be  of  some  distinct  value  to  the  com- 
munity contributing  to  their  maintenance.  In  tlie 
days  not  long  gone  by  many  of  our  smaller  provincial 
museums  acquired  the  atmosphere  of  a  marine  stores, 
and  anything  of  a  quaint,  out-of-the-way  character  was 
admitted  for  the  curious  to  ga/e  u[)on.  Any  scheme 
of  systematic  development  on  educational  lines  seemed 
rarely  to  have  been  considered,  with  the  result  that 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  meaningless  objecus  was 
accumulated,  serving  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 
But  of  late  years  the  condition  of  things  has  greatly 
improved,  and  we  now  find,  especially  in  industrial 
centres,  a  system  of  specialization  in  practice  where 
local  needs  have  first  consideration.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  at  Sheffield  and  Stoke-on-Trent. 
In  the  former  town  is  to  be  found  a  really  fine  and 
re[)resentative  collection  of  Sheffield  plate  and  silver, 
fully  illustrating  the  local  industry  :  whilst  at  the  latter 


stall,  Burslem,  Hanley,  Longton, 
Alfred  J.  Caddie,  Chief  Curator 

there  is  perhaps  the  finest  ;uid  most  important  collec- 
tion of  pre-Wedgwood  and  other  eighteenth-century 
English  earthenware  in  existence.  The  "  Pottery  " 
people  are  i)roud  of  their  beautiful  art,  and  keen  to 
preserve  specimens  of  all  periods.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  federation  of  the  six  towns  comprising  the 
'■  Potteries,"  there  were  four  good  ceramic  collections, 
each  under  separate  management  ;  but  now  that  the 
whole  district  has  become  one  County  Borough — 
Stoke-on-Trent— this  has  changed,  and  they  are  all 
brought  together  under  one  head.  A  very  definite 
scheme  has  been  mapped  out,  and  although  the 
available  funds  are  not  very  great,  it  is  found  possible 
to  make  many  important  additions  each  year.  Articles 
have  appeared  in  Thk  Connoisseur  in  the  past  deal- 
ing with  specimens  in  the  Stoke,  Hanley,  and  Burslem 
Museums  ;  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  important  recent 
acquisitions. 

Some  years  ago  we  exi)ressed  the  opinion  that  much 
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No.    X'lII.  —  BRISTOL    FIGURE.    "THE     HrNTSMAN," 
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of  till-  nd  wan-  attributed  to  Elcrs  of  Bradwoll  Wood, 
late  si-\rnt(riith  ixiiturv,  was  manufactured  much  later 
than  the  period  of  his  sojourn  in  Staffordshire,  and  that 
most  proliahly  not  only  Wedgwood  produced  some  ol 
the  best  of  it,  Init  that  many  other  potters  followed 
the  same  Hues  of  production.  As  proof  that  we  were 
right  in  our  eunjeetures,  there  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Missrs.  Wedgwood's  Museum  at  Etruria  a  number  of 
the  identical  tools  usid  for  stamping  the  ornaments, 
these  liaving  recently  been  di^covered  in  an  old  portion 
of  the  works.  Still  more  interesting  has  been  the 
discoverv  and  acquisition  ol  the  teujjot  (No.  i.l,  whii  h 
has  b<en  produced  and  ilecorated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  those  said  to  be  liy  lilers.  At  the 
bottom  iN  im[)ri-ssed  the  name  "  .Mvatt."  This  potter 
established  .1  small  factory  at  i'V-nton,  adjoining  Stoke, 
in  1S02.  We  have  also  a  most  beautifully  engim- 
tiirned  red-ware  coffee-pot  having  the  same  mark.  In 
both  itistancc-s  the  (piality  of  thi:  potting  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  to  be  hojied  that  more  information  concern- 
ing this  little-known  potter  will  be  forthcoming. 

No.    ii.    shows  a  vas(.-   of  cream   ware  of  ex<iuisite 
qualitv,  which  had  u])  to  i|uite  recc-ntly  bet'ii  somewhat 


of  a  mystery.  Various  connoisseurs  have  expressed 
divergent  opinions  concerning  it,  the  majority  agree- 
ing that  it  was  made  by  Neale  &  Co.  However,  the 
mystery  has  now  been  cleared  up  with  the  discovery 
of  the  original  jxittern  at  Wedgwood's  works,  together 
with  moulds  for  the  ornaments.  The  vase,  which 
is  "thrown"  and  "turned,"  was  manufactured  about 
1760,  at  the  Brick  House  Works,  Burslem,  by  Josiah 
\Vedgwood. 

Naturally  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  secure  speci- 
mens of  the  productions  of  all  the  earliest  potters 
in  the  district,  and  at  the  present  time  porcelain  is 
receiving  careful  attention.  In  our  museum  at  Stoke- 
on-Trent  there  are  several  good  typical  examples  of 
the  work  of  Littler  of  Longton  Hall,  who,  although 
his  factory  was  only  in  existence  .some  ten  or  twelve 
years,  man.aged  to  produce  a  good  china  body.  The 
teajiot  (No.  iii.)  was  recently  acquired,  and  we  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  early 
local  china  in  our  coUecticms.  The  painted  decoration 
in  Chinese  style  was  in  our  opinion  e"xecuted  by  an 
artist  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  enamelling  salt- 
glazed  ware,  a  variety  which  Littler  made  largely 
before  he  took  up  the  more  difificult  task  of  porce- 
lain making.  As  will  be  observed,  the  overlapping 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  pot  have  been  very 
carefully  coloured  in  the  style  so  common  to  Littler 
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No.     III. — TE.^POT 

productions,  and  altogether  the  s])erimen  i.s  mcst 
charming.  The  three  vases  (No.  iv.)  are  also  by 
Littler.  Thev  have  the  usual  blue  ground,  with  some- 
what crudely  coloured  sprays  of  flowers  in  panels, 
and  the  handles  show  signs  of  having  originally  been 
gilt.  They  are  no  doubt  earlier  than  the  teapot,  and, 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  inferior. 

At  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Museum   is  also  to  be  seen 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  actuallv  the  finest  s])ecinun 


iiV      LITTLER      OF      LONC.TON      H.\LL 

of  enamelled  salt-glaze  ware  known.  It  is  a  watcr- 
ewer  (No.  v.).  Si  inches  in  height,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  conii)anion  piece  to  the  bowl  in  the  Schreiber 
Collection  at  the  \ictoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The 
decoration,  in  pseudo-Chinese  style,  is  of  the  highest 
(juality  of  the  period,  and  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  best 
potting  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  many  years  in  the 
celebrated  Solon  Collection,  it  came  into  our  hands  at 
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llir  sJlli-  m  Ni>\cml«i  l;isl, 
(111  |iiiif  |i.iiil  loi  il  licinj; 
_/,ioi.>,  |inili;i|ilv  .1  iccukI 
lor  c-n^inulliil  s.ill  j.;lii/i\ 

riicic  is  still  ,1  |;l  r.ll 
iliiiicnl  >il  ili>i\lit  :i  N  111 
wli.U  WliicliK'H  ic.illv  dill 
III. I  M  III  ,1 1'  I II I  r.  iillil  t  11  r 
I  (immon  use  nl  liis  ii.uiii' 
I  o  (1<M  I  ilic  a  (  rilaiii 
\,iiirlv  ol  <  iiliMiiiil  (■.nllun 

w.lirs  ,i|  1  111  m  1  ililli-  ol 
ihr  1  ij;IUri  Mill  ri'lllliiv  is 
soiiiiuli.a    iiiislciilin;',.       ll 

Is     IlilM      |M  O  Vnl     1    lUll    1  u 

sivciv,  l>v  llu'  ll  isr«i\ n  V 
111  Morks  Kn  nunilils,  I'lr,, 
lli.ll  Ivisi.ili  \\  I  iUmmhuI  111 
Ills  (.iilv  il.iys  ,11  liiiislt'iii 
puulili  111  siuli  v:i  I  ill  irs 
.IS  llu-  '■  caiilillowcr  "  .iiul 
"  |Mi\r.il>|>li'  "  w.in-,  .(Mil  .ilso 

lluisi'     .|ll,lilH      lillll-     llM|H>ls 

w  nil  ri);iiirs  .uul  .mull. lis  in 
low  irlii'l,  (in  wliii  1\  .ur  ills 
ll iliiilcil  ll  ills  ol  I'oloiiri'il 
i;l.i.  I',  llu-  i;ri'in  hi  in;; 
I'.illli  lllailv  ritrrlivr.  ll 
IS  ilu'vrlini  iiilii'i  siiiv.;  ll' 
ll.'  .(Ml-  to  slunv  .11  liasl 
I'Ur  s|u  r  I  111  I'  11  i\  ll  li'll  is 
iiiicHU'stioii.ililv  tin  woik  ol 
riioiii.is  \\  hiiKion. 

No,  VI.  IS  a  ill;;.  7  ^  iiii'lu's 
liu;li,  ol  ill-. ml  I'o  I  ou  r  oil 
1  .iillirnw.ni'.  with  .iii|i|iiil 
-irnis,(oli.i;.;is,aiul  losi  tlrs. 
It  Is  ,1  Will  "  iioltdi  "  i>K'ri', 
.nil!  w.is  s  |ii  r  i.i  I  I  V  iii.uir 
l>\  \\  111.  lilon  I  or  |>iisin 
;.uion  to  Ills  iiiiMil  K.il|>h 
1 1 .1  III  nil- 1  s  liv  1 11  1757. 
riu-    li.iiiillr     Is    ,i|     tin 


\o.     \l.       V.VSr    Willi     llKv'lOISl     i.Kvil'M 


.  Ill  unis  .  I  .il>  si,>,  k  slvli 
.iikI  .illogitlui  llu  s|H  .1111011,  with  its  clVcitivi'  touolu's 
ol  1  loiiili'il  lil.i-.s.  Is  .1  i.allv  io|iii'siiitativo  i'xanii>li' 
ol  llu-  iNivlloinv  ol  tliis  .-.iilv  pvittii's  skill  This 
.ilso  iMiui  liom  till'  Solon  roUii'tion,  aiul  .v  lull 
lii  soi  i]iti,>n  v>l  It  111.0  hi  ir.u!  in  /"';.■  .Ir!  o'  thf  i '.'.;" 
."■.'V.'. . '.    /\'.''.  r,  hv  S.ilon. 

M.mv  .lulhoiitiis  h,i\o  dr. ill  \oiv  thoiovi;.;hlv  with 
lb  woik  ol  losiah  W'l-.l^wo.'i!,  Inn  thoio  still  10- 
iii.ims  niiuli  to  lu-  wiitti'ii  lon.'iininc  two  01  thifc 
»'i   his  i-oiitiui]ioi.ii  il  s     (loltiis  who  Will'  not  nurolv 


C()|iyisls,  but  who  jirodiiccd 
fxaiiijilfs  of  thi'  fuiilf  art 
rivalliiv.;  rvon  tho  work  ol 
thr  groal  |)i)lliT  him.solf. 
Not  thr  Irasl  ol  ihosr  was 
1  oh  n  I'll  1  iir  1,  ol  I  .a  n  o 
ICiiil,  who  had  vory  proh- 
ahlv  piodm-rd  his  line 
sloiirw.iio  slightly  hclorr 
Wrdj^wuod's  jasiior  was 
l>oilr('ti'd.  Many  ooUoctors 
]iossosS  irallv  iii.ii^nihi'onl 
spriiiiii  ns  of  ihis  ware, 
Inil  it  is  doubU'iil  wlirlhrr 
I  ho  1  r  is  .1  n  VI  ll  i  ni;  Inur 
lli.ill  thr  v.isi-  ilhistialnl 
in  No,  vii.  ll  stands  k^^ 
iiu-hi-s  hi;,;h.  on  a  polished 
hlaik  Ixisall  plinth,  .md  is 
a  niaslorpioi-o  ol  I'liaiiiio 
ait.  Thr  "  hod  V  "  or 
"  p,istr "  is  ol  tho  linosl 
i;iialilv,  ,ind  as  soil  to  iho 
touch  as  iho  host  jaspor, 
whilst  tho  lii^iiios  in  roliof, 
and  tho  loavos  round  the 
baso,  h,i\o  boon  most  oaiv- 
t'ullv  niodollod.  AUogetlior 
t  ho  prod  notion  is  t  ho 
hoiglit  ol'  tho  pottor's  art 
Ironi  ovory  point  ol  viow, 
and  sor\os  to  show  to  what 
do^roo  ol'  porl'ootioii  this 
ois;lilooiuh  -oontury  potior 
h.ul  altainod. 

Nos.  viii.  .uul  i\.  arc 
two  ot'  the  siuoimcns  pur- 
chased I'roni  tho  rrapnoll 
roUeeiion  last  year,  and 
both  are  o\  the  hij^hest 
quality  ot  Hrislol  i>oi'cc- 
l.iin.  The  latter  is  ve-ry 
be.iutit'ully  decorated  with 
blue^and  rose-coloured 
b.inds  cnlvvinin,i;  on  the  rim,  and  festoons  and 
spravs  of  llowors  p.iintod  most  ell'cctivcly  in  the 
centre. 

t'olleclors  are  at  l.ist  rcalisini;  that  the  line  porce- 
l.iin  luamil.ictiucd  bv  Messrs.  Minions,  particul.irly 
ihirini;  the  period  Irom  .ibout  1870  to  1S05.  de- 
serves consideration.  It  is  safe  to  s.iv  that  no 
other  b'uropcan  factorx  h.is  produced  such  perfect 
specimens  of  decorated  iionvlain  al  any  period. 
I'ndcr  the  direction  of  Colin  Minion  Campbell,  with 
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M.  Arnoux  as  his  righl-liaiul  man,  the  firm  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  experimental  work,  and  in 
reproducing  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
Sevres  pieces  in  the  Royal  Collection,  the  Wallace 
Collection,  etc.,  and  so  successful  were  they  that  in 
m.uiy  instances  the  copies  are  fim-r,  from  a  technical 


the  piece,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  firm's  most 
successful  productions. 

No.  xi.  is  a  large  and  handsome  porcelain  vase  of 
Minton  manufacture,  the  decoration  being  by  Tom 
Allen,  who  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  English 
painter  of  figures  ever  engaged  in  ceramic  art  in  the 
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No.     n. CRKAM-WARK     VASK 

jioint  of  \  iew,  than  the  originals.  This  class  of  work 
naturally  brought  matiy  continental  artists  to  .Mintuns, 
and  it  is  a  rrniaikable  fait  that  the  decdralion  on 
ICnglish  p<iri!  lain  at  its  best  was  almost  entirely 
dominated  by  l-'reneh  art,  many  of  the  subjects  being 
cither  c<)|)ied  from  l-'r.igonard,  W'atteau.  Boucher, 
and  othi-r  artists  of  tln'  l''r.iieli  School  of  that  ])iTiod, 
wr  at  leiusl  built  up  from  the  work  of  these  artists. 
I'erhaps  Minton>'  best  [Kiinter  of  these  subjects  was 
,1  Frenchman.  .\.  iJoulleniier,  a  good  example  ot 
whose  Work  may  bi  s(  i-n  in  No.  x.  It  is  a  large 
porcelain  tray,  abcjut  one  inch  de.j),  with  carel'ully 
pii-rced  rim,  llie  subi<<'l  in  the  centre  pain  1  being 
"  \'ulean  forging  th'-  armour  of  l.ove.'  Rich  gilding 
on  a  fine  tur'nioise  ground  gives  a  Ixjautiful  finish  to 


BV     WKDGWOOD 

Potteries.  It  is  oin-  of  a  pair,  there  being  figures  on 
each  side  representing  the  tour  seasons.  The  turquoise 
ground  of  the  vase  is  admittedlv  the  best  in  colour 
ever  produced  liy  the  fn  m,  and  is  known  as  Hollins's 
turi|Uoise — I  loUins  having  been  at  one  time  a  [)artner 
in  the  firm. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  of  this  characteT 
t(j  do  more  than  make  a  passing  reference  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  additions,  as  each  year  our  col- 
lections continue  to  grow  rapidly  in  iniportanee,  and 
we  hope  eventuallv  to  he  able  to  luUy  illustrate  the 
develoijment  of  the  (  erauiii  art  throughout  the  world; 
but  this  will  be  a  long  ,nul  expensiM-  task,  and  with 
an  income  limited  to  a  h.ilfpejuiy  r.ite,  we  are  some- 
what hampered.     If  it  were  not  for  the  pecuniary  help 
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received  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  gi-ncr- 
ous  help  of  Several  officers  of  the  Victoria  and  Albt  rt 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  our  progress  would  Ik- 


No.    VI.  —  WHIKLDON     JUG 

much  slower  than  it  is,  but  the  encouragement  of  this 
Department  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us,  and 
has  helped  us  over  many  difificulties  in  the  past. 
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The  Prcecc  Collection  of  Persian  Art 


Thk  beauty  of  ancient  I'er.sian  art  has  |)erhapb 
never  been   better  exemplified  than  in  the  wonderful 
collection  of  faience  and  antiquities  gathered  together 
bv  Mr.  John   Richard  Preece,  C.M.G.,  and  now  on 
view  at  the  Vincent  Robinson  dalleries,  34,  Wigiiiore 
Street,  W.    A  few  of  the  individual  pieces  have  already 
been  shown  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  ;  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  collection  has  been  placed  on  public  view  in 
its  entirety.     Like  most  famous  specialised  collections 
of  foreign  antiquities,  it  was  largely  made  before  the 
classes  of  work  which  it  illustrates  were  attracting  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs,  and  it  was  wholly  accumu- 
lated in  the  country  of  its  origin.     When  Mr.  Preece, 
in   186S,  entered  Persia  in  the  service  of  the   Indo- 
I'^uropean  Telegraph    Department,    the  retrospective 
art  of  the  country   had  received  comparatively  little 
attention:  he  had  practically  a  virgin  field  to  exploit, 
with  lew  or  no  serious  competitors.     In  1891  he  was 
appointed    British   Consul    at    Ispahan,   and   became 
Consul-General    in   1900,    retaining  the  appointment 
until  1906.      During  these  forty  and  odd  years  he  was 
resident  in  the  country,  Mr.  I'reece  was  sedulous  in 
formijig  his  (-ollection,  which  was  sent  piece  by  |)iece 
to  London  to  his  brother.  Sir  William  Preece,  K.C.B. 
He  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
Persian  art,  and  the  high  standard  of  his  collection 
fnlh"  justifies  this  reputation.     Altogether  it  comprises 
about  a  thousand  pieces,  all  of  which  are  interesting, 
anil    not   a   few   of    unique    excellence.     Among  the 
latter  must  be  included  the  famous  mihrab,  or  prayer 
niche,    from   the   Maidan  mosque  at    Kashan,   which 
was  lent  tt)  the   South   Kensington  Museum  in  1905, 
and     which     one    can    only    hope    may    be    secured 
permani.!ntly  for  the   national  collection. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  chiel  office  of  a 
mihrab  in  a  mosque  is  to  ])oint  out  to  the  hiithtul  the 
direction  in  which  Mecca  lies,  so  that  they  may  pray 
with  their  faces  turned  tci  the  right  quarter.  This 
nnhr.ib  is  said  to  be  the-  largest  and  luost  beautiful  of 
its  kind  contained  in  any  collection.  It  measures 
over  9  feet  by  6  feet,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  extra- 
ordinary brilliance  of  the  gold  and  silver  lustre  of  its 
tiles,  which  date  from  about  the  end  of  the  Ihst  ([uarter 
of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  (Christian  era.  'I'his 
|)iece,  however,  is  couqjaratively  well  known.  .Another 
mihrab,  which,  though  neither  so  large  nor  ci'lebrated, 
is  perhaps  eipially  beautifiil,  is  illustrated  in  colours 
in  the  i)rcs(.-nt  number.  It  is  a  little  later  in  period, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  artist,  .\li  Ibn  .Miiham- 
iiied,   and    the  date   '163   of  the    Hegira — .\.l).    T265. 


It  measures  5  feet  in  height  by  2  feet  5  inches,  and 
is  composed  of  two  large  tiles,  e.xecuted  in  that 
beautiful  lustre  ware  the  production  of  which  was 
fully  mastered  by  the  Persian  ceramic  artists  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  tiles  are  moulded  in 
relief  and  painted  in  blue  turquoise  and  brown  lustre, 
the  design  consisting  of  a  broken  arch  springing  from 
the  inscription,  and  capped  by  a  broken  circle,  from 
the  centre  of  which  hangs  a  lamp.  Both  within  and 
without  the  arch  the  ground  is  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Koran,  those  in  the  spandrel  being  in 
Kufic.  The  design  of  the  groundwork  is  formed  by 
innumerable  floral  scrolls,  being  etched  on  the  gold 
lustre  ground,  these  showing  up  as  ivory  white — the 
colour  of  the  tin  enamel  with  which  the  ware  was 
originally  coated,  a  mode  of  decoration  characteristic 
of  early  Persian  lustre  faience,  and  highly  effective. 
The  full  beauty  of  this  wonderful  piece  can  hardly  be 
realised  from  a  frontal  view,  as  it  is  only  in  a  side- 
light that  the  iridescent  and  jewel-like  glow  of  the 
lustre  reveals  itself  to  full  advantage. 

The  second  piece  illustrated,  a  shaped  spandrel  from 
the  Sefarian  Palace,  Ispahan,  was  wrought  for  Shah 
Abbas  in  the  days  when  he  was  striving  to  make  that 
city  the  glory  of  the  East.  It  dates  from  about  1600A.D., 
and  is  12  feet  4  inches  wide  by  6  feet  4  inches  high. 
The  two  sides,  which  are  exactly  reversed,  each 
depict  the  story  of  Vusuf  and  Zuleika  (Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife),  the  coloration  of  the  tiles  being  in 
tur(]uoise,  yellow,  and  manganese  on  a  richly  shaded 
blue  ground,  with  a  turquoise  border.  The  design  is 
of  excejjtional  beauty,  the  colours  being  combined  to 
|)roduce  an  effect  of  sustained  brilliance  and  splendour. 

The  collection  includes  other  works  in  Persian 
faience  of  an  ecpially  important  character,  besides 
examples  of  armour  and  embroidery.  The  exhibition 
is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  that 
has  yet  been  held  in  London,  it  being  unii[ue  in 
the  quality  and  number  of  pieces  shown.  The  illus- 
trated aita/ogue  raisiJiiiu'  of  the  collection  which  is 
being  prepared  should  thus  form  a  record  of  permanent 
interest  and  value. 

There  is  also  on  exhibition  a  collection  of  very 
scarce  seventeenth  century  Naxos  or  Rhodian  em- 
broideries. They  were  bought  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  late  Marion  Crawford  at  Constantino[)le,  from 
the  executors  of  the  French  Consul  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  had  been  collecting  all  his  life.  The  work  is 
extremely  fine  and  the  design  and  colouring  most 
beautiful.  It  is  said  that  such  a  collection  has  never 
before  been  formed  of  this  most  exquisite  embroidery. 
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Ax  ancient  dwelling,  rich  in  historical  associations 
and  architectural  achievements,  holds  a  unique  position 
which  cannot  be  overcome.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  simple  fact  remains  that  everything  ancient  gains, 
from  its  relative  novelty  to  us,  an  element  of  interest. 
The  truth  of  the  statement  that  an  essential  pre-requisite 
to  all  beauty  is  contrast  must  be  admitted.  In  visiting  a 
number  of  old  houses  (many  are  not  well  known,  as  the 
majority  of  them  stand  in  remote 
places  far  removed  from  civilisation 
and  off.  what  is  vulgarly  termed,  the 
beaten  track)  one  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  every  notable  product  of 
the  past  has  assumed  a  decorative  character.  The 
embattlements,  moats  and  drawbridges,  the  watch-towers, 
which  are  still  tlie  proud  possessions  of  many  residences 
in  England,  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  places  they  adorn, 
and  are  indeed  picturesque  ;   they  appeal  ;is  much  to  the 


The  Metamor- 
phosis of  the 
Useful  into  the 
Beautiful 


architect  as  to  the  impressionist  artist,  and  they  have 
afforded  valuable  material  for  the  historic;il  novelist. 
These  places,  however,  were  built  in  solid  earnest  with 
no  artistic  intent,  but  were  erected,  as  the  savage  times 
demanded,  purely  on  utilitarian  grounds.  To  feudal 
barons  and  their  retainers,  wrote  Herbert  Spencer, 
security  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  end,  sought  in 
choosing  the  sites  and  styles  of  their  strongholds. 
Probably  they  aimed  as  little  at  the  picturesque  as  do 
the  builders  of  cheap  brick  houses  in  our  modern  town--. 
\ct  what  were  erected  for  shelter  ami  safety,  and  what 
in  those  early  days  fulfilled  an  important  function  in  the 
social  economy,  have  now  assumed  a  purely  ornamental 
character.  Ruined  castles,  old  mansions,  and  manor- 
houses  are  obvious  instances  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  Useful  into  the  beautiful. 

Though  many  ancient  residences  have  benefited  by  the 
owner  exercising  care  and  discretion  in  the  maintenance 
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of  his  hoTiie,  sparing  no  pains,  many  places,  which  h.ne 

been   the  abodes  for  a  certain  while  ot  our  kings  and 

queens  and  which  ha\e  played  a  significant  part  in  the 

pages  of  history,  are  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  neglect. 

Many  old  manor-houses  in  our  \  illages,  through  the 

f.imily  having  died  out  or  fallen  upon  unhappy  days,  such 

,  as  Hard\-'s  Turbervillcs,  are  either 

Pugin  would  ,        'r  ■  r        u 

u-^ed  as  farm  prennses  or  larmnouses, 
have  torn  ,     ,  ,  ,   ,     ,,  ,         ,        ,      i 

,  .    ,     .    ,,  and  these  old  halls,   with  a  hundred 

his  hair 

and    one   memories   of   the    past,  are 

Used  as  bains  nr  stables.  \'isitors  to  these  nld  places 
will  sometimes  see  children  fingering  aliout  a  splendid 
spec:iiiien  of  oak  car\ing,  while  a  pot  of  boilmg  lood- 
stutl"  steams  out  of  the  open  fireplace  U|)  to  a  i  eiling 
of  beautiful  plaster-wiirk.  Further,  there  is  the  cise  of 
the  oci  upier  who  shuts  otf  a  stairc.ise  nt  solid  oak  treads 
and  erects  a  modern  one  in  pine  to  ser\e  in  its  place; 
and  an  instance  has  been  known  where  a  Tiulnr  screen 
has  been  wilfully  remo\ed  by  a  new  owner  who  //,;{  his 
own  ideas  of  ari  hitei  ture.  .Many  other  jihu  es  h.i\e 
suft'ered  from  the  hands  of  ignorant  reno\,itors,  and  it  is 
not  an  iinioimiiMn  thing  to  come  across  li,il!s  in  which 
"  Pugin  would  ha\e  tnrn  his  hair.' 

In  turning  o\er  tlie  ])ages  of  manmial  histories,  it  is 
freipiently  tu  be  remarked  how  the  fall  nf  .i  l.imily  is 
conlcinporaneous  with  the  fall  nf  a  hou^e.  When  the 
last  descendant  of  an  old  fimily  clic  ks,  in  his  wayward- 
ness, his  fingers  at  the  tradition  of  his  fithers  and  quits 
the  ancient  hall  for  ea^y  ])leasures  in  foreign  climes,  the 
curse  of  hi-  firbear^  lollow^  him,  and  his  n.aiiie  and 
escutcheon  on  liis  hou-e  fall  fnnn  the  pr)rtico  for  \illage 
boys  to  trdinple  on  .md  obliterate  fur  e\er.     These  good 


people  of  old  time  built  not  for  to-day,  but  fur  all  time; 
they  built  a  home  for  themsehes  and  their  children's 
children,  a  home  which  would  bring  memories  of  sire 
and  grandsire  who  had  raised  a  sheltering  of  beauty  and 
calm  in  the  boisterous  days  of  the  clever  King  Harry  the 
Eighth.  They  lit,  according  to  no  less  a  worthy  than 
Ruskin,  the  Sixth  Lamp  of  Architecture,  the  Lamp  of 
Memory.  They  felt  that,  "having  spent  their  lives 
happily  and  honourably,  they  would  be  griexed,  at  the 
close  of  them,  to  think  that  the  ])lan  of  their  earthly 
abode,  which  had  seen,  and  seemed  almost  to  sympathise 

in  all  their  honour,  their  gladness,  or 

The  Sixth  Lamp        ,     .         ^.    .  i     .  ..•  .1      n  .u 

,    .      ,  ^      their  suttenng  -that  this,  \Mth  all  the 

01   Architecture  ,   •     ,     '         ■     ,  ,       ,,       <■ 

record  it  bare  of   them,   and   all    ot 

material  things  that  they  h.id  lo\ed  and  ruled  over,  and 

set  the  stamp  of  themselves  upon — was  to  be  swept  away 

as  soon  as  there  wa-  room  made  lor  them  in  the  gra\  e  : 

that  no  respect  was  to  be  shown  to  it,  no  affection  telt 

for  it,  no  good  to  be  dr.iwn  iVom  it  by  their  children; 

thai,  though  there  was  a  monument  in  the  church,  there 

was    no   warm    monument    in    the   hearth    and   house   to 

them  ;  that  .ill  th.at  they  had  e\er  treasured  was  despised, 

and  the  pl.iccs  that  had  sheltered   and   comforted   them 

were    tlr.igged    dnwn   to   the   tliist.       1    sa\    that    a  good 

iii.in  would  fear  this;  and  that,  fir   more,  a  good   son,  a 

noble  descendant,  would  fear  doing  this  to  hi-,  father's 

house."     With  a  warning  finger  raised,  Ruskin  said  to 

the  \andaU  who  were  about  to  destroy  our  old  English 

manors,  "Let  men  look  to  it  when  they  rend  it  lightly 

and  pour  out  its  ashes." 

In  spite  of  the  mania  which  prc\  ailed  at  the  beginning 

of   the    l,i-t    centurv   for    destroving    ancient    nuinsions, 


Old  Mansions  and  Manor  Houses  of  England 


Abodes  of 
Loveliness 


THE   OLD   EAST   GABLES,   BRECCLES   HALL.   NORFOLK 

England  is  still  the  proud  jiossessor  of  many  old  country 
houses  whose  retiring  positions,  set  in  the  centre  of  old- 
world  gardens,  are  abodes  of  loveli- 
ness. There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
delicate  melancholy,  and  what  De 
yuincey  might  have  termed  everlasting  farewells,  about 
these  old  places,  far  removed  as  they  are  from  the 
madding  crowd.  Their  sylvan  lawns  bespeak  a  repnsc- 
ful  calm,  and  in  their  halls  of  peace  there  is  time  for 
sweet  breathing. 

When  one  diligently  ponders  on  the  evolution  of  the 
house,  a  certain  awfulness  makes  one  pause,  not  only 
because  thousands  have  fallen  in  this 
Flodden  Field  of  art,  but  because 
one  realises  that  .irt  in  any  one  of  its 
revelations  has  been  brought  about  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  of  slow  progression.  It  is  a  mighty 
stride  in  evolution  from  the  holes  in  the  earth  and  cave- 
dwellings  to  the  cathedral.  Enormous  advance  has 
been  made  from  the  earliest  remains  of  houses  in  Great 
Britain  of  wood  or  basket  work  and  mud-clay  to  the 
Elizabethan  manor.  The  rectangular  house  was  not 
evolved  from  this  round  house,  although  influenced  by 
it,  but  from  the  booth  or  tent  built  by  shepherds  for 
their  summer  residences  on  the  hills  or  in  the  plains.     It 


The  Evolution 
oF  the  House 


is  interesting  to  observe  here  that  the  labourers  in  the 
field  "forged  the  first  links  of  the  long  chain  of  evolu- 
tion which  e.xtends  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
forms  of  human  dwellings.'' 

The  evolution  of  the  English  house  is  an  absorbing 
study  which  is  full  of  interest,  and  attbrds,  besides  a 
history  of  our  country,  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
li\  es  of  the  people.  The  house  of  to-day  is  a  descendant 
from  the  keep  of  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  the  student 
Nvho  wishes  to  take  up  this  subject  will  have  little 
dil'ficulty  in  tracing  this  step  by  stop.  To  take  an 
example:  the  resemblance  between  the  Norman  keep  of 
Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  and  Fritwell  Manor  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  may  not  at  first  be  seen,  yet  the  descent  of  the 
latter  from  the  former  can  clearly  be  established.  The 
limited  space  of  a  supplement  does  not  allow  of  an 
attempt  being  made  in  this  direction,  but  our  object 
here  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  number  of  ancient  places 
which  appeal  to  connoisseurs.  It  will  be  noted  from 
several  of  the  places  which  we  have  chosen  to  men- 
tion and  illustrate,  that  size  is  not  always  a  criterion 
of  significance  ;  that  artistic  perfections  are  more  often 
to  be  found  in  the  smaller  manor-houses  of  the  knights 
and  squires  than  in  the  more  spacious  mansions  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Court. 
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Acton  Court 


Anion>;  >uch  smaller  residences  can  be  named  Acton 
Court,  Iron  Acton,  Gloucestershire.  After  the  Wars  ot 
the  Roses,  times  became  less  troublous 
in  England  and  the  necessity  of 
defence  ai^ainst  marauding  bands  had  not  to  lie  so 
greatly  considered.  Home  life  became  more  settled  and 
refined,  and  houses  were  built  with  greater  thought  to 
creature  comfort.  An  interesting  example  is  this  house, 
where  can  be  seen  the  influence  of  the  successive  ages. 
First  to  be  observed  are  the  fortified  walls,  pierced  with 
embrasures  and  loo))-holes,  and  having  corner  turrets. 
Some  of  these  walls  are  now  uicorporated  with  farm  build- 
ings, but  there  are  still  traces  of  the  moat  which  enclosed 
the>e  walls  in  bygone  times.  Slightly  to  the  north  is 
the  present  house,  fronting  a  great  forecourt,  and  it  is  in 
this  house  that  the  interest  centres.  Built  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  massive  construction,  the  old  plan 
of  great  hall  with  kitchen  and  buttery  is  to  be  noticed. 
Beyond  is  the  Chapel,  with  a  beautiful  perpendicular  win- 
dow of  the  fifteenth  century,  now  relegated  to  ignominious 
ser\  ice  as  a  stable,  whilst  above  is  the  Great  Chamber 
and  the  Lord's  P.irlour.  The  house  was  practically 
rebuilt  dining  the  reign  of  l,)ueen  Elizabeth  and  Kin 
siderably  altered  during  the  time  of  Chailc-  I.,  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  work  of  the  latter  ])erMid  being 
the  fine  gateway  to  the  forecourt,  on  the  spandrels  of 
which  a])pear  the  arms  of  the  I'oynt/.  funily.  Evidence 
of  the  evolution  of  the  staircase  is  here  to  be  seen. 
Stone  was  the  material  used  far  into  the  'I'udor  period, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  <i.ik,  the  spiral  or  newel  st.iirway 
giving  place  to  short,  wide  flights  arranged  rouml  a 
scjuare  well.  <  Ine  of  the  stairw.iys  at  Acton  i^  of  the 
circular  or  centre  newel  type  built  in  a  turret,  but  with 
e\cry  tread  hewn  out  of  a  solid  log  of  oak,  beautifully 
swei)t  on  the  underside  to  allow  of  head-room,  and  e\en 
now  as  perfect  in  condition  as  when  put  in,  at  li-ast 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 


Parnha 


The  house  is  the  historic  home  ot  the  Actons,  a  family 
of  great  repute  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  there  are 
records  that  Henry  \'II.  was  received  here  in  i486. 
Henr\'  \'II1.  and  Anne  Boleyn  were  entertained  here  in 
1535,  and  subsequently  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  reputed  that  it  was  here,  too,  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  introduced  tobacco  to  his  friends. 

The  house  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  farmhouse, 
but  it  is  rich  in  pleasing  characteristics  and  calls  for 
restoration.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  lover  of 
architecture  who  wishes  to  exercise  his  hobby  in  bringing 
liack  a  fine  old  house  to  its  former  grandeur. 

A  little  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  from 
Bridpnrt  in  Dorset  stands  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Tudor  architecture  in  Parnham 
House,  which  was  built  in  great  part 
in  the  reign  of  HenryX'II.  It  was  a  manor  of  the  Strode 
f  imiK,  who  owned  a  large  part  of  the  county  of  Dorset. 
In  the  following  reign,  \\/..  Henry  \TII.'s,  the  owner, 
Sir  Robert  Strode,  "re-edified  and  enlarged"  the  house 
and  built  the  piesent  front  \ery  much  as  it  now  stands. 
Sir  Robert  also  added  a  gatehouse  and  courtyard,  the 
lonner  .ippauntly  near  the  present  lodge,  but  unfor- 
tun.itely  both  ha\e  been  long  since  destroyed. 

.•\s  the  resiileiK  e  was  in  .Sir  Robert  Strode's  time,  so 
it  remained  for  o\er  two  hundred  years,  when,  having 
passed,  by  the  m;irriage  of  the  heiress  and  last  of  the 
•Slnides,  to  Sir  William  ()glan<ler,  of  Nunwell,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  it  came  into  the  |)0ssession  of  this  fiinily.  with 
whom  it  remaiiu-d  imtil  the  death  ot  the  last  of  the  Og- 
landeis  (.Sir  Henry  Oglander)  in  1874,  who  ilevised  it  to 
the  late  \'ii'c-Admiral  Sir  Robert  ( )'l;rien  FitzRoy,  K.C.B.. 
from  whose  trustees  it  was  purchased  b\-  the  late  owner, 
Mr.  \'in(i-nt  J.  Rcjbiiison,  C.I.E.,  F,S..'\.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  th.it,  while  one  of  the  oldest  estates  in  the 
count)  of  Dorset,  with  but  one  break  it  remained  in  the 
same  ftmily's  possession  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
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ST.      MARY  S,      BRAMBER,      SUSSEX 


This  historical  residence  is  built  ot  Hamdon  stone,  with 
fine  old  gabled  stone  roofs.  It  has  projecting  porch  with 
high  oriel  over,  on  which  are  the  Oglander  arms  carved 
in  stone,  stone  muUioned  and  caseniented  windows, 
massive  buttresses  (terminating  in  high  pinnacles  at  the 
angles  of  the  house),  the  whole  grey  with  age,  warm 
with  moss  and  lichens,  and  wonderfully  preserved.  The 
manor  is  entered  under  a  deep-recessed  stone  porch  with 
seats.  A  massive  iron-studded  oak  door  gives  entrance 
to  the  stone-flagged  hall,  leading  by  a  Gothic  arched  door- 
way to  "  Garden  Hall."  On  the  left,  and  separated  from 
this  hall  by  a  finely  carved  Tudor  oak  screen,  is  the 
"Great  Hall,"  which  possesses  a  finely  panelled  ceiling. 
The  main  stairs  (time  of  William  and  Mary)  rise  from  a 
stone-paved  hall  off  the  south-east  of  the  "  Great  Hall." 

Among  the  bedrooms  the  most  interesting  chamber  is 
"King  Charles  I.  Room"  (supposed  to  have  been  the 
room  in  which  His  Majesty  slept  when  stopping  at 
Parnham).  The  walls  are  finely  panelled,  and  the 
chamber  possesses  an  open  fireplace,  Moorish  tiled  sides, 
carved  oak  mantelpiece,  and  royal  crest  in  plaster-work, 
architraves  and  medallions  over  the  doors.  Easy  must 
have  rested  the  royal  head  which  slept  at  Parnham,  for 
all  what  report  has  said  concerning  the  slumber  of  kings. 

Anne  Boleyn  and  Smallfield  Place 

Smallfield  Place,  Burstow,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
one-time  home  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  oriel  window  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  parlour  is  an  interesting  feature  of  this 


si.xteenth-century  house,  and  the  imaginative  can  picture 
this  young  girl,  in  all  the  bloom  of  her  maidenhood, 
gazing  out  of  this  window  on  to  the  peaceful  and 
beautiful  Surrey  country,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
unhappy  fate  which  awaited  her.  The  house  is  built 
of  stone,  of  rare  mellowed  colour,  and  the  roofs  are 
mainly  of  old  Horsham  stone  slabs.  It  has  stone- 
muUioned  and  latticed  windows,  while  many  of  the  floors 
are  of  old  oak,  polished  by  age,  and  the  ceilings  have 
massive  dark  oak  beams,  together  with  some  rare  oak 
doors  and  fastenings.  It  is  approached  from  a  ([uiet 
country  road  by  a  carriage  drive  which  terminates  at  a 
large  courtyard.  The  hall  is  stone-flagged,  with  carved 
oak  panelled  walls,  leading  through  stone  arch  to  inner 
hall, off  which  rises  a  solid  oak  staircase  with  carved  pillars 
and  panels.  In  the  corner  of  the  fireplace  is  what  is 
known  as  the  priest's  secret  stairway,  which  comes  out  at 
the  corner  of  the  landing  on  the  first  floor. 

.■\  residence  which  in  a  manner  illustrates  the  zenith  of 
the  Tudor  house  is  Anderson  Manor,  Dorset,  in  the  heart 
of  Hardy's  "  Wesse.x,"  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  powerful  Dorset  family 
— the  Turbervilles — immortalised  by 
thi-.  author,  and  subsequently  passing  to  the  Tregonwells, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  for  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  It  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  bears  the  date  of  1622.  As  a 
contemporary  history  states,  "  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
Jones's  favourite  Italianised  style."   Coker  tells  us  :  "  Mr. 
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BENINGUROL-GH      HALL,      YORKSHIRE 

Trei^onwell  ha=  built  himself  a  faire  house  here,  near  the 
church.''  Huilt  of  old  red  brick,  with  stone  coigns  and 
muUions,  the  front  is  broken  by  slightly  projecting  wings 
surmounted  by  gables  with  ball  finials-the  emblem  of 
the  power  of  the  manor— and  in  the  centre  al)o\e  the 
projecting  porch  rises  a  fine  oriel  to  the  height  of  the 
roof,  and,  with  the  clusters  of  quaint  chimneys,  gives  the 
whole  a  pleasing  symmetry;  and,  set  as  it  is  among  such 
charmmg  surromidmgs,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find 
its  equal.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  l\pical  forecourt  and 
pleasaunce,  and  the  formal  Italian  garden.  The  interior 
is  especially  rich  in  original  work  in  the  way  of  panelling 
and  the  like,  and  the  old  plan  is  followed  of  the  hall  and 
buttery  and  withdrawing-room  on  the  ground  floor,  wuh 
the  Great  Chamber  on  the  fir^t  llnor  approached  b\  the 

fine  staircase. 

Ludstone  Hall  i-  "ue  of  the  mii,t  [.k  tuie-que  hcm^cs 
in  ShroiJ-hiie.  It  w  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  it 
was  still  found  necessary  for  the  owner 
of  a  residence  to  protect  himselt 
against  attack  ;  though  the  turbulent  times  had  passed, 
the  occupier  thought  it  advisable  to  apph  an  okl  adage 
to  his  home  —  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Pre- 
vention took  the  form  of  a  moat.  Tin-  early  Jacobean 
house,  dating  from  I'o,,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  wide  moat.  The  tine  old  residence  stands  amid 
delightful  grounds,  well  shrubbed  and  timberetl  uilli 
cedars,  withering  elni^,  weeping  a^h,  Cyprus,  hollies.  bn.\- 
trees,  and  vews.  It  is  built  of  narrow  red  bricks,  with 
stone  inuUions  and  dripstones,  a  few  old  leaded  glas^ 
windows,  and  fine  Kleinisli  gabled  roofs,  with  stone 
copings,  characteristic  chimneys,  and  figured  lead  stack- 
pijies.  A  rare  feature  of  Ludstone  Hall  is  the  inset  glass 
in  the  plaster-work  to  be  seen  in  the  "  I'otiphar  Room,' 
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so-called  by  reason  of  the  plaster-work  figures  of  Poti- 
phar's  wife  and  Joseph  over  the  mantelpiece.  This  glass, 
inset  in  the  pl.istei-work,  is  also  tn  be  seen  o\cr  the 
jacol.iean  stone  and  |)laster  fireplace  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  is  o.ik  panelled.  E.\cept  at  Wilton  House, 
Salisbury,  this  feature  is  said  not  to  be  contained  in 
anv  other  house  in  England.  This  hall  also  possesses 
a  well-carved  staircase  with  original  dog-gate,  and  the 
oak-panelled  gallery  is  of  exceptional  beauty.  It  has 
been  cireluUy  restored  by  the  i)resent  owner.  Captain 
R.    Tudor  U\vi-n. 

"  (^)uenby  "  was  built  between  loio  and  1620,  of  brick, 
with  the  di.iiiiond  jiattern  similar  to  Eton  College  and 
"  Hatfield    House,"    with   coigns  and 
Quenby  great     stone  -  muUioned    windows    of 

Ketton  stone,  unspoiled  and  only  mellowed  by  time — a 
fine  specimen  of  the  best  period  of  building.  It  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Jacobean  architecture,  and  stands  500  feet 
aliove  sea-le\el,  in  a  magnificent  park.  The  house  is 
approached  fiom  the  jiark  l.i>- a  forecourt  with  high  walls, 
guarded  by  wrought-iron  gates,  and  a  flight  of  wide  stone 
steps  leads  to  the  porch.  From  the  staircase  hall  rises 
the  grand  staircase,  of  black  oak,  in  oiiginal  condition. 

Stories  cluster  thickly  about  the  old  house  of  Fritwell, 
lianbiiiy,    and    the    manor    is   not   laiking  in   romance. 
Many  of  the  narratives  relate  to  the 
The  quiet  dignity     secret   rooms  which   were  abo\e  the 
of  Fritwell  "  Great  Chamber,"  and  to  which  ac- 

c  ess  was  gained  by  a  communication 
behind  the  .dt.ir  in  the  Chapel.  The  manor  is  built  of 
stone  from  a  local  cpiarry,  and  was  erected  towards  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  possesses  a  cpiiet  dignity  of  charac- 
ter and  purit\-  of  t\  pe  which  is  not  excelled  even  among 
the  best  of  the  stately  houses  built  during   this  period. 
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THE   SOUTH   FRONT,  FRITWELL   MANOR 

Broad,  simple  gables  right  and  left,  projecting  a  few  feet 
from  the  main  body  of  the  house,  with  a  central  porch 
of  classic  design,  gi\  e  the  facade  a  most  beautiful  and 
pleasing  symmetry.  The  windows  of  the  front  are 
regularly  placed  and  have  old  stone  mullions  with 
leaded  lights,  iron  guard-bars,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
the  original  old  glass,  .\bove  the  windows  are  the  drip- 
stones, and  the  roof  is  covered  with  old  stone  tiles.  The 
demands  of  symmetry  having  been  satisfied  in  the  front, 
the  rest  of  the  house  is  quaintly  irregular,  with  gables 
and  chimney-stacks  here  and  there  partly  clad  in  creepers 
and  climbing  roses,  presenting  from  every  point  of  \  iew 
a  new  and  pleasing  picture,  whilst  the  appearance  of  the 
old  house,  nestling  among  century-old  yews  and  giant  elms, 
is  one  which  produces  a  most  impressive  effect  of  refine- 
ment and  repose.  The  porch,  surmounted  by  a  gable  of 
simple  finials,  possesses  the  only  classic  features  of  the 
house,  the  entrance  archway  being  flanked  by  carved 
stone  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  with  entablature. 
On  the  wall  above  the  entrance  is  the  old  sun-dial.  The 
porch  has  still  its  original  seats,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  on  either  side  are  balustraded — a  most  unusual 
but  extremely  charming  feature.  A  massive  oak  metal- 
studded  door  with  old  straphinges  and  knocker  of  wrought- 
iron  gives  access  to  the  stone-flagged  entrance  hall. 
A  feature  of  the  house  is  a  fine  old  oak  staircase.  The 
first  three  steps  are  of  stone,  and  lead  to  an  arched  door- 
way with  massive  oak  metal-studded  door  opening  to  the 
ground.  A  similar  balustrade  may  be  seen  in  the  picture 
of  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Levite,  by  Paul  \'eroncse. 
Behind  the  altar  in  the  Chapel  is  an  old  fireplace,  long  since 
disused,  which  communicated  with  a  priest's  hiding-place, 
probably  tenanted  whilst  the  house  was  in  the  possession 
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of  the  Co.x  family,  who  were  recusants.  The  "Great 
Chamber"  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  wholly  p.inellcd 
in  finely  figured  oak,  with  fluted  and  reeded  Ionic 
pilasters  and  finely  car\  ed  oblong  panels  forming  frieze, 
the  chimneypiece  being  of  the  recessed  moulded 
panelling  peculiar  to  the  Jacobean  period.  There  is  a 
fine  "wagon''  or  scgmenta  ceiling  of  plaster-work  in 
character  with  the  room,  with  tympanum  similarly 
decorated  at  either  end. 

Edwin's  Hall,  Woodham  Ferrers,  Essex,  is  an  Eliza- 
Ijethan  house,  part  of  a  mansion  dating  back  to  1580, 
and  historically  interesting  as  being 
the  one-time  residence  of  Edwin 
Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  by  wliom  it  was  built. 
It  is  a  red-brick  structure  of  fine  mellow  tone,  and  is  rich 
in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
the  way  of  stone-mullioned  windows,  oak-panelled  rooms, 
old  chimney-stacks,  and,  what  is  an  exceptionally  rare 
feature,  a  double  moat.  The  first  moat  is  intact,  and  is 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  crossed  at  two  points 
by  bridges ;  the  second  lies  at  a  greater  distance,  and  is 
partly  filled  in  at  places.  There  is  a  deep  jiorch  entrance 
with  remains  of  the  old  sun-dial  above. 

A  few  miles  wxst  of  the  little  town  of  .-Vttleborough  in 

South-West   Norfolk  stands  the  fine  Elizabethan  manor 

of  Brecclcs,  whose  chequered  career 
Breccles  Hall         ^.^^   j^^   ^.^.^^   ^^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^ 

walls,  set  in  old-world  grounds.  The  parish  takes  its 
name  from  John  de  Breccles,  who,  in  1276,  "had  gotten 
unto  himself  two  of  the  parts  through  his  two  wives  and 
had  bought  most  of  the  third,"  thus  becoming  lord  of  the 
whole  district.  Among  his  rights  were  "wcyf  and  stray, 
a  free  bull  and   free   boar."     On  the  death  of  John  de 
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Hieccles's  heir  without  issue,  the  place  passed  into  the 
liands  of  Sir  Edward  Woodhouse,  of  Kimberley,  which  is 
east  of  Breccles.  Space  forbids  of  a  recitation  of  all  the 
many  changes  this  old  manor  and  its  various  occupiers 
underwent  during  the  slow  roll  <if  years,  with  thu  old 
order  chan:^ing,  yielding  place  to  new  ;  but  the  place, 
with  its  priest's  holes  "  and  secret  places  about  the 
gallerie,''  stands  as  a  noble  monument  to  a  woman  who 
suffered  oppression  for  her  religious  principles  rather 
than  override  her  conscience  with  an  official  belief. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  the  hall  was  in  the 
occupation  of  farmer-folk,  whose  ignorance  led  them  to 
drive  nails  through  the  Breccles  tapestries  on  which  to 
hang  their  saucepans.  This  period  of  dissolution  was 
ended  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hanbury, 
who  took  Breccles  with  the  determination  to  give  back 
to  it  its  original  status.  With  the  professional  aid  of 
Mr.  Detmar  Blow,  this  gentleman  achieved  his  object, 
making  a  renewal  of  nothing  of  the  e.xterior  ot  the 
building  sa\e  those  parts  which  were  in  ruin.  The 
house  is  built  e.xternally  of  brick,  while  the  interior 
portions  are  of  oak  framing  filled  in  with  plaster.  The 
prim-ip.il  stairway  is  fi\e  feet  wide,  and  its  treads  .ire 
of  siilid  oak  blocks.  The  lesser  stairs  are  of  the  newel 
type.  The  forecourt  wall  and  old  gateway-  leading  into 
the  south  garden  are  topped  in  crenellated  fashion  with 
the  terra-cotta  saddle-back  copings  which  are  to  be  lound 
in  much  late  media\al  East  Anglian  work. 

<  'ne  of  the  charms  of  an  old  house  is  the  graceful 
w.iy  in  whii  h  it  harmonises  with  its  surroundings.  They 
of  old  time  built  with  what  material 
there  was  to  hand,  and  uncon- 
scuiush  an  ereitmn  was  brought 
about  wlii<h  seemed  to  be  a  natur.il  growth  of  the 
locality.  .So  one  sees,  set  in  the  wild  moorland  countr\ 
of  ^■orkshire,  Lawkland  Hall,  a  rugged,  cold-looking 
re>idence,  fitting  in  grnnh  with  its  en\ironment,  while 
in  the  wooded  garden  of  Kent  the  "'Old  House'  at 
S.uidwich  makes  one  with  its  setting.  Transpose  these 
two  houses,  and  the  beauty  of  each  is  lost.  The  well- 
timbered  "( )ki  House  "  of  .Sandwich  would  look  sadly 
out  of  ))lace  on  a  moorland  waste,  it  wholh  belonging, 
as  nuu'h  as  l.awkland  Hall  does,  to  its  surroundings. 

The  "  ('Id  House  "  is  a  tifleenth-century  residence,  and 
is  ])robably  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  least  restored 
buildings  of  the  jieriod  on  the  south-east  coast.  The 
residence  is  famous  in  this  part  of  England.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  here  that  <^)ueen  Eli/ibeth  passed  the  night 
when,  in  the  year  ijfq.  she  visited  Sandwich  tor  the 
purpo^e  of  opening  .Sir  Roger  Manwood's  (ir.immar 
School,  on  which  occasion  it  is  e\Klent  that  the  house 
was  parti. dl\  added  to,  ,uul  spci  i.iHy  decorated,  lor  her 
accommodation,  the  roy.il  .niiii  being  displa\eil  as  part 
of  the  carved  chimnc\piece  in  the  drawing-room.  King 
Henry  \T1I.  and  other  "  Royalties  "  visited  the  pla<e  at 
ditferent  times,  and  rexiewed  their  lleets  in  the  harbour, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  filled  by  the  meadows  opposite 
the  hou■^c.  It  is  a  most  interesting  structure,  partly  on 
.iccount  of  the  massi\e  oak  timbers  which  form  the  main 
walls  of  the  origin. il   building,  and  which  still  remain  in 
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great  part  as  intact  as  the  day  when  erected.  The 
interspaces  were  composed  of  white  plaster-work,  partly 
replaced  at  a  later  date  by  brick.  The  roofs  are  tiled, 
and  there  are  fine  old  chimneys  and  some  good  examples 
of  old  Dutch  brickwork.  (  ine  of  the  bedrooms  is  a  \  cry 
handsome,  lofty  apartment,  bearing  evidences  of  ha\  ing 
been  specially  raised  in  pitch  and  decorated  some  time 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  said,  for  the  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  contains  a  very  elaborate  plaster-work 
ceiling  with  massive  drops,  moulded  by  hand,  in  panels  of 
beautiful  design,  and  including  the  arms  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  the  Eagle  of  St.  John,  and  many  allegorical  figures, 
crossed  at  intervals  by  richly  encrusted  beams. 

Excellent  examples  of  the  crafts  of  'he  carpenter  and 
smith  are  to  be  seen   at  St.   Mary's,  Bramber,  Sussex. 
•  '^'^'^  '^*'''y  timber-framed  house  possesses 

St.  Mary  s  i,_.i„(i^o,-,,e  old  Italian  wrought-iron  gates, 
and  a  grille  to  one  of  the  windows  is  both  curious  and 
beautiful  in  design  and  workmanship.  "Indeed,"  says 
Ditchfield,  "the  various  pieces  of  ironwork  on  the 
house  would  seem  to  ha\e  little  connection  with  each 
other.  "  In  a  lease  now  among  the  archives  of  Magdalen 
College,  St.  Mar\'s  is  referred  to  as  "The  Chapel 
House."  .At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  St. 
Mary's  was  granted  to  one  Francis  Shirley,  of  West 
Grinstead.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Charles  II., 
in  his  flight  when  passing  through  Bramber,  stayed  at 
St.  Mary's,  and  the  bedroom  he  used  is  still  called  "  The 
King's  Room.''  Through  the  long  Civil  War,  St.  Mary's 
app.irently  was  unharmed,  although  fighting  took  place 
at  Bramber  Bridge.  From  that  time  the  property  must 
h.i\  e  been  carefully  preserved  by  its  various  owners  ; 
indeed,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  modern  improve- 
ments, together  with  most  careful  maintenance  of  the  old 
f.ibric,  ha\e  been  effected  from  time  to  time  by  skilful 
hands.  To-day  St.  M.iry's  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  preserved  and  most  interesting  (if  not,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  in  point  of  size!  remaining  specimens  of 
early  English  domestic  architecture  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture 

of  the  Queen  .Anne  period,  containing  some  remarkable 

carving,  is  Beningbrough  Hall,  Vork- 

Beningbrough         ^^^^__      ^^^^  ^^^^^  -^  ^  ^^od  example 

of  that  style  of  architecture  which  has 
afforded  so  man\'  commodious  and  comfortable  homes 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  erected  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Sir  John  'Vanbrugh,  of  red  brick 
and  stone.  The  mansion,  which  contains  some  wonder- 
ful c.irx  ing,  stands  in  a  large  park  and  is  appro.iched  by 
two  drives. 

Coming  to  a  less  interesting  period  from  an  historical 
and  architectural  jjoint  of  view,  one  encounters  Woodcote 

House,  Oxfordshire,  which  was  built 
'^°.^"'  ^t^"l         ^=i'''y    '"    'be    Georgian    period    and 

added   to   for  the   rece])tion   of    King 

George  III.  The  work  of  this 
addition  was  undoubtedly  undertaken  by  Robert  Adam. 
The  study  Kiniains  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Adam  niantel- 
piei  e.  It  is  -,iid  that  this  room  w.ts  used  by  Bulwer 
Lvtton. 
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A  worthy  example  of  Warren's  ironwork  is  to  be  seen 

in   the  gates  of  Lower   Lypiatt,   (Jlouccstcrshirp.     The 

house  was  erected  in  1717,  and  stands 

The  Art  ol  i^.^^j^  jj^  ,^  forecourt   bounded   by 

^'''^^"  stone  piers  and  wrought-iron  railings. 

Warren  executed  this  ironwork  for  Judge  Coxc,  the 
builder  of  the  house,  whose  arms  and  the  date  appear 
on  a  lead  rain-water  head.  Ditchfield  says  that  the  gates 
of  Burleigh  House  at  Enfield  closely  resemble  those  at 
Lower  Lypiatt,  having  four  small  panels,  and  filled  with 
four  scrolls  proceeding  from  a  circle,  united  by  \ertical 
bars,  with  the  central  panel  formed  of  scrolls  and  water- 
leaves.  The  horizontals  are  fringedwith"C'' scrolls  holding 
waved  spikes,  and  the  dog-bars  are  arrow-pointed.  The 
low  pyramid  tops  of  the  piers  are  crowned  by  solid  vases. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  well  to  answer  certain  apolo- 
gists who  ad\  ance  the  opinion   that   such  a  subject  as 

ancient   mansions  and   old   manor- 
An  Anachronism       ,  ,  .  »i        .1 

houses   does   not    come   within   the 

province  of  an  art  journal,  and,  coming  to  the  particular, 
within  the  scope  of  The  Connoisseur.  In  some 
measure  these  apologists  agrse  with  the  spoilt  child  of 
Weimar,  who  termed  architecture  "petrified  music." 
(ioeihe's  sycophancy  led  him  to  remark  that  "splendid 
edifices  and  apartments  are  for  princes  and  kingdoms. 
.  .  .  In  a  splendid  abode,  like  that  which  I  had  at 
Carlsbad,  I  am  at  once  lazy  and  inactive.''  This  versa- 
tile genius  could  "not  praise  the  man  who  fits  out  the 


rooms  in  which  he  li\  es  with  these  strange,  old-fashioned 
objects."  From  this  one  may  gather  that  a  dislike  of 
s|)lendid  edifices  and  a  dislike  of  antique  furniture  go 
together,  and  that  a  man  who  delights  in  old  houses 
nuist  dearly  value  antiques.  In  the  case  of  one  house 
mentioned  in  this  supi)lement  (Smallfield  Place,  which 
is  partly  embellished  with  furniture  once  used  by  Anne 
Boleyn  herself),  the  interior  is  furnished  in  keeping  with 
the  period  of  the  house.  A  Tudor  dwelling  containing 
modern  furniture  is  an  anachronism,  and  a  very  painful 
anachronism  to  those  of  an  artistic  mind,  and  the  atmos- 
phere— if  it  may  be  so  termed — of  an  old  house  and  its 
environment  is  essential  to  appreciate  to  the  full  antiques 
.ind  contemporary  objects.  Examjiles  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  remarkable  collection  of  furniture,  armour,  and 
t.q)estry  at  both  Ludstone  Hall  and  Anderson  Manor. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  writing  of  an  article  on 
such  a  subject  as  this  are  apparent,  when  one  a|)preciates 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
manors  in  this  country  are  set  in  secluded  spots,  and  only 
those  whose  especial  interest  is  to  search  out  such  places 
are  able  to  furnish  information  concerning  them.  We 
consequently  tender  our  thanks  to  the  following  firms 
who  have  directed  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  who 
have  readily  given  us  the  fruits  of  their  endeavours : — 
Messrs,.  Nicholas,  .Vlbany  Court  Yard  ;  Messrs.  Knight, 
Frank  &  Rutley ;  Messrs.  Waring  ..V  Gillow  ;  Messrs. 
Harrods;   and  Messrs.   Hampton  &  Sons. 


LUOSTONI-;      HALL.      SHROI'SHIKE 


JpTEs 


gUER/eJ 


yi'lh'  /u/i/iir  t/i7w'/i's  the  ass/s/ii/i,r  cf  iradfrs  of  '\\\v,  Conxoisskur  'cIio  i/my  In-  able  to  imfuirt  the 
iiiloniiatlon  lYi/iiiird  /'V   Coiirs/'o/ii/c/i/s.  | 


L'niiiIlN  niii-i)  Pain  I  INI'.  (Xd.  32). 
I  )K.\i<  Sir,-  Can  you  till  nir  the  artist  tif  tin-  |ii(  liiir 
of  wliirh  I  enclose  ;i  photoniapli  ?  The  subject  is 
(iiis/ariis  .  \dolphus,  A'/ns^  of  Swedoi,  :uul  the  picture 
has  1)1(11  ill  inv  lamily  lor  the  last  liunilnii  years. 
It  is  said  to  have  ori;j:inally  beloii|j;ed  to  Sir  William 
'reniple,  of  Moor  I'ark,  who  was  Ambassador  at  tin 
liable  in  the  siAeiileenth  century.  'I'hc  ])ictiire  has 
been  ascribed  to  Velasqinv,  \  andyck,  and  other 
artists,  so  1  should  like  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 
\'ours  failhhilly,    R.  DnrciAs   I,iiNi;k. 

I'.S.  —  In   the  ]iicture   the   man  is  wearini;  a    I'lidor 
cap,  which  does  not  show  in  the  j)hotot;ra[)h. 

L'niI)i:n  JIMI' :ii    I'.MNriNC  (No.   j,'?). 
|)i'Ak    .Sir,      I    am    enclosin;^    a    photoj^rapii   ot   a 
picture  1  ha\e.      ('an  vou  kindly  tell  mc  through  your 
monthly    who    the    lady 
is  and   the    pai  n  1  er  or 
jjiriod  ?     I  find  that,  al 
ihounh  ihc  picture  is 
i|uite   distinct,    it    is   a 
bad    colour    to    photo- 
graph.     In   the   plioto 
enclosed  then   is  a  blear 
across   the   head-dress, 
but  this  is  .iliscnt  in  the 
picture,   antl    the   head- 
dress is  i|  u  i  I  e   distinct. 
The   photo  docs  mil  bv 
any  means  do   justice, 
i)iit  the  colour  prohibits 
a  lieiier  photoi;rapli. 
I  am,  yours  truly, 
Im)\\.\rii   D.wii.s. 

UNII>ENIIlll-,h     I'AlN  I  - 
INC.    (Xn.     3,;). 

I  )K.\K  .Sir,  I  should 
like  10  know  if  a  11  y 
of  the   readers   of    Tm 
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(_'0NN(UssEt'R  could  help  me  in  iilenlilyin;^  a  pic- 
ture. It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  my  lamily 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  It  was  brought  over 
from  Holland,  and  is  painted  on  wood,  size  about 
24  in.  bv  22  in.  -Subject:  .7«;r/  tro]il>liHi^  the  Pool 
of  Si/i'din.  '('here  is  a  signature  in  the  left-hand 
bottom  coiiu.'r,  but  1  cannot  deciplier  it.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  Dutch  Old  Master  treated  this 
subject.      I  enclose  a  photo. 

\  ours  truly,    k.  C.ari  iiw.Mir.. 

Unknown  I'mnKAi  r. 
Sir,  The  lady's  portrait  (No.  25)  on  p.  i(>_'  ot 
your  issue  of  March  of  this  year  bears  so  strong  a 
likeness  to  {''.lizabeth  ('ountess  Rivers  that  I  think 
it  iihiv  represent  th.it  lady.  If  your  correspondent 
wishes  to  compare  the   two,   he  will   find  a  pii-ture  ol 

I.ady  Rivers  reproduced 
in  Mr.  I'arrer's  /\»- 
//■iiiti  ill  Suffolk  Houses 

( ;;■,  f/),  p.  25.S. 

Vours  faithlully, 

I'RI'Dl'.RK   K     I  )l'I.Kl';l' 
SiNC.II. 

L'niiii:n  1 11  iij)  l'(n^- 
I  KAir  (  Xo.  25  ), 
.March,  11)13. 
1 )  r.  A  R  .S  ]  R  ,  —  i'hi  s 
portrait  seems  to  me 
to  be  veiy  like  that  ol 
l..iily  I'lizabeth  Cecil 
(daughter  of  the  2nil 
I'.arl  of  Sal  isbury  and 
wile  of  William  C'avcn- 
(.lish,  311I  IC.irl  ol  1  )i\on- 
shire),  whose  portrait 
bv  \  andyck  is,  I  be- 
lieve, at  I'elworth.  This 
lady,  mentioned  in 
Maeaulav,  dud  in  i<)8i). 


Notes   and   Queries 


Your   correspondent's 
picture  presents  her  in 
widow's  weeds.     It  is 
possibly  by  Lely. 
Yours  faithfully, 
H.  E.  B.  Arnold. 


"  DcKE  OK  Leeds." 
Sir, — I  have  read 
with  great  interest  the 
account  in  The  Con- 
noisseur of  February 
of  the  portrait  said  to 
represent  Thomas,  4th 
Duke  of  Leeds,  it' hen 
Earl  of  Datihy,  by  H. 
Hysing.  Accepting  the 
correctness  of  this  de- 
signation, may  I  ask: 
( 1 )  Why  a  son  of  the 
4th  Duke  of  Li-eds 
should  be  dressed  in 
Highland  tartan?  and 


(jj)       UNlDKNTIFIEfJ     PAINTING 


(2)  Whether  any  expert  in  such  matters  can  say  what 
tartan  he  wears  ? 

Yours  faithfully,  Frederick  Duleep  Singh. 

Unidentikied  Painting. 
Dear  Sir, — I  think  the   "unidentified  painting" 


(N'o.  21))  in  the  March 
number  of  The  Con- 
no  1  s  s  E  u  R  i  s  The  In  ■ 
fant  Johnson,  by  Sir  I. 
Reynolds.  I  do  not 
k  n  o  w  w  here  t  h  e 
original  is,  only  that  it 
is  one  illustrated  in 
/■'ns^/ish  Children  as 
f'aiiiUd  hy  Reynolds,  a 
book  published  be- 
iwicii  1S65  and  1875. 
1  thought  you  uiighl 
like  even  this  i  n  ■ 
lorm.uion  about  the 
pictinf. 

\'ours  faithfully, 
(  .Miss)  A.  H.  Malcolm. 


L'nIDENTII  lED" 

I'aix  riNc. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply 
to  C.  L.  I'.'s  incjuiry 
regarding  the  water-colour  (No.  29)  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  March,  I  beg  to  say  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  well-known  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds of  The  Infant  Johnson.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Maniuis  of  I.ansdowne  at 
I'.owood.  WnuN  truly,    X.  \'.  /.. 
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The   Piranesi 
Etchings 


Nkar  thf  Little  Theatre,  at  21,  York  Buildini^s. 
there  is  a  httle  ])i<:iure  gallery,  where  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  engravings  by 
I'iranesi  is  tci  be  seen.  Piranesi 
w.is  the  most  imaginative  architect 
that  ever  lived,  and,  through  his  friendship  with  Dance 
and  Adam,  has  left  a  greater  influence  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  London  than  any  other  man,  \\'ren  only 
excepted. 

When  the  old  wall  of  Newgate  was  pulled  down, 
the  best  of  Dance's  work  w.is  destroyed.  It  was  the 
first  building  erected  by  him  on  his  return  from  Rome, 
hot  with  the  teaching  of  Piranesi.  'Ihe  wall  of  black 
ru^tii-  stonework,  with  its  blind  windows  festooned 
with  fetters,  and  the  narrow  dark  doorways  where  no 
one  ever  e.iuie  out,  was  impressive  with  the  odious 
pride  ol  the  professional  punislier  in  fmishing  his  work. 

d'he  inspir.uinn  came  direct  from  the  ])ictures  ex- 
hibited in  the  Little  Gallery.  There  are  a  double  row 
of  then,  one  in  the  lirst  state,  and  a  second  fully 
elaborated,  glowing  with  deep  blacks  and  tender  light. 
They  re\eal  a  strange,  mad  world  :  there  are  winches 
with  m.insler  ropes,  chains  with  enormous  links, 
arches  with  great  keystones,  and  steps  atid  passages 
leading  to  im])enetrable  labyrinths. 

Besides  these  strange  imaginings  t)f  genius,  Piranesi 
worked  on  a  series  of  engravings  tli.it  should  preserve 
a  knowf -dgi-  ol  the  buildings  of  Rome  as  they  existed 
in  his  day.  .Many  of  these  speak  of  the  bnit.il 
authoiitv  ol  the  .Middle  Ages;  others  are  reainants 
of  classic  beauty,  ])lasterid  together  and  used  lor 
some  base  |)urpose.  The  buildings  that  were  new  in 
Piranesi's  ilav  relle<  t  the  more  cheerful  spirit  ol  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the-se  the  brothers  Adam 
were  ha|)])ily  iiis])ired  to  adapt  for  use  in  London. 
Adel|)lii  'i'erracie,  before  it  w.is  slucc:oed  with  mi;re- 
tricious  ornament,  was  perha[)S  their  best  ex.imple. 
.and  below,  the  arches  on  which  it  stands  look  like  a 
Piranesi   prison. 

\'ou  uiav  go  .ibrjut  London  and  often  find  a  touch 
of  the  same  sjiirit — the  Admiralty  and  the  W  ar  Ollice 


have  it.  the    Horse  Guards  have  it,  and  the  Georgian 
town  round  the  Foundling  Hospital  has  it. 

A  visit  to  the  Little  Gallery  is  not  only  a  pleasure 
for  the  things  seen,  but  helps  us  to  see  London  better. 

A   NOVEL  staircase  behind  the  apse  of  the  north 
transejit  leads  to  the  once  rich,  but  now  almost  emiUy, 
treasury    of    Noyon    Cathedral,    a 


An  Armoire  and 
Chest  at  Noyon 


large  vaulted  chamber  on  a  level 
with  the  triforium,  lighted  by  a 
jiarticularly  fine  and  early  rose  window.  The  treasures 
which  it  once  contained  were  nearly  all  dispersed 
when  the  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Huguenot  soldiers 
under  Henry  of  Navarre,  or  melted  down  by  the 
canons  to  meet  the  heavy  fines  which  he  levied  on 
them  ;  and  their  v.due,  from  an  archxological  point 
of  \  iew,  <'an  scarcely  be  guessed  at  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  St.  Eloy  himself,  the  famous  goldsmith  and 
]iatron  of  the  craft,  had  been  Kishoii  of  Noyon  and 
a  great  donor  to  the  cathedral.  One  most  precious 
example  of  ancient  art,  however,  survived,  and  was 
accidentally  dis<-overed  in  1840  behind  the  chest 
which  we  illustrate,  which  prcpved  to  be  tlu  seal  ol  the 
church.  It  consisted  of  an  antiipie  gem,  possibly 
Greek,  oval  in  form,  engraved  with  a  double  he.ad  ol 
Minerva  and  an  old  man,  assuiiieel  to  be  .Seicrates, 
which  had  probably  been  given  to  the  establishment 
by  Dagobert  I.,  for  whom  St,  Eloy  worked,  and  who. 
like  other  I'Vankish  kings,  was  a  great  collector  of 
jewels.  It  had  been  re-set  with  the  added  inscription, 
"Ave  .Maria  gracia  plena,'  and  on  the  back  had 
been  placed  a  female  figure,  holding  a  cross  and  a 
book,  with  the  inscri[)tion,  "Sigill.uii  sam  lae  M,uiae 
Novioniensis  ecclesiae." 

Although  all  the  treasures,  save  this  one,  have  been 
lost,  the  caskets  in  which  they  were  once  kept  have 
been  fortunately  preserved.  Of  these  there  aie  two 
oak  chests  of  twelfth-century  wink,  jierfectly  plain, 
except  for  an  incised  notched  ornament  on  the  legs, 
but  strengthened  by  a  pair  of  wrought-iron  scrolled 
straps.     The  armoire  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  end  ol 
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Notes 


the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  although 
now  it  i.s  in  a  very 
dilapidated  con- 
dition, it  retains 
considerable 
traces  of  its  col- 
oured decorations, 
which,  according 
to  a  restoration 
made  on  paper  by 
the  late  M.  Boes- 
wilwald,  were 
originally  very 
brilliant.  On  the 
outside  of  the 
leaves  of  the  doors, 
which  are  hung  as 
double  flaps,  were 
painted  figures  of 
saints  with  gilded 
nimbi,  surrounded 
by  diapered  orna- 
ment, while  on  the 
inside  were  angels 
making  music, 
censing,  or  ador- 
ing the  relics  with 
which  they  were 
shut  up  fac-f  to 
face.  The  whole 
piece,  with  its  ele- 
gant open-work 
parapet,  delicate 
metal-work  and  gorgeous  decorations,  must  have  pre- 
sented a  most  beautiful  appearance  when  perfect, 
([uite  worthy  of  the  great  artistic  trt-asures  it  had  in 
its  keeping. — J.  Tavenor-Perrv. 

Though  the  collection  of  art  treasures  uwned  by  the 
late  .Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  the  largest  and  most 

\dried  Ijelonging  to  any  prixate  in- 
Our  Plates  dividual    in    America,    il    was    by    no 

means  unique  in  the  quality  of  the 
individual  items  of  which  it  was  composed.  There  are 
several  other  collections  whose  general  character  is 
equally  high,  among  them  being  the  one  owned  by  .Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  which  contains,  besides 
rare  Chinese  porcelains  and  other  objects  of  art,  some 
of  the  choicer  examples  of  the  world's  master  i)ainters. 
.Among  these  must  rank  the  two  pictures  by  (lainsborough 
and  Romney  respectively,  which  are  inchided  in  the 
present  number.  The  former  is  the  well-known  picture 
of  the  7'o»i/:in.wi!  Boys,  which  was  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  17S4,  but  not  exhibited;  Gainsborough  with- 
drawing the  eight  portraits  which  he  sent  in  that  year 
before  they  were  placed  on  view  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
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the  Committee  to 
hang  one  of  them 
— t  he  portrait 
group  of  the  I'rin- 
cess  Royal,  Prin- 
cess Auf^usta  and 
Princess  Elizahctli 
—  at  the  height  he 
wished.  From  this 
time  onw.irds  the 
artist  ci-ased  to 
contribute  to  any 
of  the  Academy  cx- 
h  i  b  i  t  i  o  n  s .  The 
work  is  a  splendid 
e.xamplc  of  Gains- 
l)orough's  later 
period;  it  was  for- 
merly in  the  posses- 
sion of  M  r.  Lud- 
wig  Ncuman,  and 
afterwards  in  that 
of  the  ToUeniache 
family  of  Cheshire. 
The  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Johnson  \nce 
.Mary  Ponsonby), 
of  Walton  House, 
near  Brampton, 
Cum  be r land,  was 
painted  by  Romney 
in  1786,  the  year 
of  the  lady's  mar- 
liage,  and  shows 
the  artist  in  one  of 
his  more  strenu- 
ou-i  moods.  The 
picture  is  painted 
with  rapid  and  assured  technique,  and  the  beautiful  subject 
is  expressed  with  wonderful  assurance  and  force.  Equally 
fluent  in  expression  is  the  ])ortrait  of  Mrs.  Feri^iison 
of  Ixailh  and  lier  CItiliiren,  Donald  and  Beatrice,  by 
.Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  the  original  of  which  belongs  to 
Mr.  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson.  The  attitude  of  the 
members  of  the  little  group  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  placid  sedateness  of  the  mother  and 
the  only  partially  lestraiiicd  impatience  of  the  children, 
weary  of  the  tedium  of  the  silling,  has  been  happily 
utilised  by  the  artist  lo  invest  his  work  with  additional 
interest  and  animation.  The  two  reproductions  from 
mezzotints  in  colour — Mrs.  Ctinliffe  Ojfley,  from  the  plale 
by  J.  Busiere  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  hy  ].  Payrau  after  Romney  go  far 
lo  show  that  in  technical  attaiiunenl  and  beautiful  efifect 
the  work  of  the  modern  engravers  is  pressing  closely  on 
the  heels  of  that  of  the  older  masters.  In  many  respects 
the  former  is  the  more  legitimate  of  ihe  two,  for  whereas 
eighleenth-cenlury  work  is  ofien  largely  touched  up  by 
hand,  in  the  best  of  modern  work  only  pure  colour 
printing  is  eniployed,  all  additions  by  h.ind  being  con- 
sidered as  illegitimate. 
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The   inclusion  of  the  Easter  holidays  in  March  this 
cearprevenled  the  usual  number  of  art  sales  taking  place 

during    the    month, 
and  was  probably  the 
cause    of    important 
collections  being  held 
over  until  later  in  the 
season.     Certainly  the 
record  of  the  picture 
sale-room  would  sup- 
port   this    idea,    for 
speci  ally   noteworthy 
items  were  conspicuous 
by  their  alisence.     (Jn   March  3rd   Messrs.  Christie  dis- 
jiersed  an  accumulation  of  modern  pictures  and  draumgi 
from  variou>  collections,  in  which  an  oil  sketch,   1;^  m. 
by  8A  in.,  by  Sir  John  Millais,  for  his  picture,  0>t\-iru<h'/'i 
/'i-iisioiicrs  he  fore  tlie  Tomli  of  Nelson,  brought  £'^1  I2s.  ; 
and  two  small  water-colours  by  J.  S.  Sargent,   K..'^.,  A 
Pi,tz:a  on  a  Canal.  X'enicc,  y.i  in.  by  13.,  in.,  and  A  Canal 
Scene,  Venice.   9!  in.   by  134    in.,  £'35    14s.  and  ^46  4s. 
respectively.     The   collection  formed  by  the  late   Henry 
Crahani,  ?-sc).,and  subsequently  the  property  of  Miss  F. 
(irah.im,  of  Moss  Lea,  Mossley  Hill,  Liverpool,  sold  on 
>Lirch   7th,   included    the    following    drawings  : — David 
Con,   iSj6,  Crosslnt;  Lancaster  .'<iincls.  7I  in.  by  loj  in., 
£\o^  :  C.  Fielding,  1S51,  T/ic  .Moiintal/is  of  Mult,  seen 
from  I.oeh  lilive.  16  in.  by  23^  in.,  ^^41   10^.  ;  and  X'esieh 
in  a  fresh  freeze  e>Jf  Folkestone,  painted  in  J842,   14^'  m 
by  ly.t  in.,  ^273  ;  and    Birket  Foster,  ."^/leep  in  a  J'lirnip 
Field,  >)\  in.  by  I3,'  in.,  ^141    1 5s.  ;  Hari'est  Time,  7}  111, 
by    13:,'   in.,  £\\o  5s.;   T/ic    Watering:;  Place,   7.I    in.  by 
io:i  in.,  ,{'105  ;  At  the  Ferry,  7   in.  by  \cy)  in.,  ^99    15s.  ; 
and    The  Far>nyar<i,~\    in.   by  loJ    in..    X141    5s.      Willi 
the  exception  of  a  solitar\'  example    by  Copley  Fuldiiig, 
1853,   .-/     I'iew    of  Arundel  Castle   from    the   Park,   on 
p.iiiel,    10!   in.  by  15,'  in.,  which  realised   ^l8g,  all    Miss 
(ir.ihani  s  pictures  were  by  foreign  artrsts.     .Among  them 
were   the   following:  -A.    Hodennuiller  (.Munich),   1879, 
//  is  More  Piesseci  to  Ci'.'e  than  to   /xeeeive,  443  in.  b>' 
32  in.,  /126;   F.  I)refregger,    1875,   (Ji/e  les  Fruits  sont 
Dux,    17.4   in.   by    12;    in.,    ,{,189;     L.   C.    Muller,    1879, 
Juistern    Hospitality.   /315;    .iiul   .\.    .Spring   (Munichj, 
1877,  Grace  before  Meat,  21I  in.  by  30^  in.,  /,  1 20   1  js. 
The  highest  ])riced  item  in  the  sale,  however,  c.inie  from 


the  collection  of  Mrs.  B.  J.  Calvert,  deceased,  late  of 
Ashton  Park,  Preston,  which  was  sold  on  the  same  day. 
This  was  an  important  example  of  J.  Stark,  entitled  A 
Norfolk  lii-.'er,  37  in.  by  51 J  in.,  and  representing  a  barge 
entering  a  lock,  which  realised  .£693. 

The  sale  of  modern  pictures  and  water-colour  drawings 
belonging  to  the  late  Alexander  Young,  Esci. ,  of  Black- 
heath,  though  consuming  two  days,  was  confined  to 
comparatively  unimportant  examples,  the  total  aggregate 
only  amounting  to  a  little  oxer  £3,000.  The  only  items 
which  attained  the  dignit\'  of  three  figures  were  a  couple 
of  pictures:  The  Water  Carriers,  near  Cairo,  28  in.  by 
46i  in.,  by  L.  C.  .Muller,  1SS8,  ^I'^d;  and  a  version  of 
Rhyl  Sands,  17I  in.  by  24^  in.,  by  D.  Co.x,  /i4>  ijs- 

In  a  sale  on  .March  i8ih  .1  gns.iilU-  study  by  Van  Dyck, 
on  panel,  13J  in.  by  18^  in.,  of  the  I'iri^in  and  Child, 
ic'ith  Saint  Elizahetli.  Saint  John,  and  Ani;els,  brotight 
£236  5s.  ;  and  J.  Constable,  K..\.,  A  A'ii'er  Scene,  'with 
a  loek.  /iridiie,  and  fit;ures,  58  in.  b\  75*  in.,  ^304   10^. 

At  a  s:ile  of  i)ictures  antl  drawings  from  \,uious  sources, 
and  belli— also  at  Messrs.  Christie's — on  March  28th,  a 
])air  of  illustration^  to  Trollo|ie's  p'ramley  Parsonage,  by 
Sir  John  Mill. lis,  9J  in.  b\  O^  in.,  brought  £bZ  js.  ;  a 
water-colour,  Ptlaekberry  Gatlierers,  by  Birket  Foster,  S  in. 
by  1  I  in.,  £94  los.  ;  a  picture  by  Mark  Fisher,  A.R.A.,  A 
Hilly  Pastoral,  30  in.  by  464  in.,  ^152  5s.;  another  by 
T.  S.  Cooper,  K..\.,  1S49,  Cattle  and  Sheep  on  the  bank  of 
a  river.  31^  in.  by  40  in.,  /"162  l8s.  ;  one  by  Corot,  ^4 
Wooded  Landscape,  with  buildings  and  peasants,  22I  in. 
by  10  in.,  .^220  lo.-..  ;  .and  Plie  Stolen  Kiss.  29!  in.  by 
13  in.,  by  Marcus  Stone,  .\.K..A.,  £^126. 

HciWKVKU  cpiiescent  the  picture  m.irket  may  be,  there 
are  gcner.illv  a  f<-w  interesting  engraving-,  to  be  found  in 

the  sale-rooms,  and  the  fashions  in 
Engravings  this  branch  of  art  do  not  so  exclusively 

fivour  the  work  oi  deceased  masters. 
In  the  sale  of  |irints  held  .it  Messrs.  Christie's  on 
i\Lirch  4th,  however,  retrospective  work  formed  by  fir 
the  stronger  feature.  Amongst  the  highest  jjriccs  alt, lined 
were  the  following  :  Lady  Hamilton  as  "  Nature."  proof 
before  tin-  title,  by  II.  Meyer,  after  Koniney,  /315; 
.Mis.  .'<ida'oils,  printed  ill  colours,  by  1'.  W.  Tomkins, 
after  |.  Downman,  /^152;  The  Countess  of  Hart ington 
and  Children,  also   in    colours,   by   F.    Hartolo/zi,   after 
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Reynolds,  /241  ;  Miss  Farren,  proof  before  letters,  in 
bistre,  by  the  same,  after  Lawrence,  i!i26  ;  T/ic  Age  of 
Innocence,  printed  in  coloms,  by  J.  Grozer,  after  Reynolds, 
£()()  15s.;  VAgrcabk  Neglige,  in  colours,  by  Janinct, 
^100  i6s. ;  Crossing  the  Brook,  in  colours,  by  W.  Say, 
after  H.  Thomson,  ^157  los.  ;  Hunters  at  Grass,  by 
W.  Ward,  after  B.  Marshall,  ^48  6s. ;  The  Sailors 
Orphans,  in  colours,  by  the  same,  after  Bigg,  ^50  Ss.  ; 
Lady  Peel,  proof  before  letters,  by  S.  Cousins,  after 
Lawrence,  £71  85.  ;  Countess  Grosvenor,  proof,  by  and 
after  the  same,  /50  8s.  ;  and  John  Gray,  open  letter 
proof,  by  G.  Dawe,  after  Raeburn,  /71   8s. 

In  the  sale  held  by  the  same  firm  on  March  loth 
modern  etching  predominated.  The  following  were 
among  the  highest  priced  items ;— F.  Brangwyn,  A.R..A., 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Venice,  ^46  4s.  ;  and  San  Maria 
through  the  Riggings,  ^'25  4s.  1).  \'.  Cameron.  The 
Palace  Doorway,  £71  85.;  The  Mosque  Door'.vay. 
£T2i  iO'.  ;  Notre  Dame,  Dinant,  £j^  10;.  ;  Dinant, 
£^2  los.  ;  and  The  London  Set  {12  etchings  in  portfolio), 
^147.  Hedley  Filton,  London  Bridge,  £^2;  and  The 
Two  Mills,  £^1  los.  ;  Haden,  Sunset  in  Ireland,  trial 
proof,  £bi  2s. ;  and  .\.  H.  Haig,  Mont  St.  Michel, 
^35  14s.,  and  A  Quiet  Hour,  ^38  17s.  At  the  same 
sale  an  artist's  proof  of  The  Rutland  Children,  after 
Reynolds,  by  Norman  Hirst,  brought  ^15  4s.  6d.  ;  and 
an  artist's  proof,  printed  in  colours,  of  The  Ladies  Walde- 
grave,  by  S.  E.  Wilson,  after  Reynolds,  /15   15s. 

Messrs.  Sothehv  were  kept  busy  during  the  early 
p.irt   of  the   month  with  a   succession  of  sales  of  booUs 

and  manuscripts.  On 
March  4th  they  dis- 
posed of  a  collection 
formerly  the  properly 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cope, 
Bart. .selected  from  the 
library  at  Bramshill 
Park,  Hants.,  which 
was  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  it  con- 
taining some  first 
e<litions  of  the  early  English  dramatists.  The  prices 
obtained  for  several  of  these  substantially  contributed  to 
the  total  of  ;^3,429  is.  which  was  realised  by  the  collec- 
tion. .An  unusually  large  copy,  7f  in.  by  5 J  in.,  of  the 
fourth  quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
printed  for  John  Smethwick,  1609,  4to,  mor.,  was  in 
perfect  condition,  and  so  the  high  price  given  for  it — 
/520 — cannot  be  deemed  excessive;  the  corresponding 
edition  of  Hamlet,  issued  by  the  same  publisher  two  years 
later,  is  perhaps  even  more  rare,  but  the  copy  of  it  here, 
4to,  mor.,  was  neither  so  tall  as  its  companion  nor  in 
such  good  condition  ;  it  accordingly  went  for  a  consider- 
ably lower  sum — .£290.  The  other  Shakespearian  items 
were  confined  to  editions  of  plays  which,  though  attri- 
buted to  him,  have  by  no  means  been  universally  accepted 
as  the  dramatist's  work.  Of  these,  Titus  Andronicus  is 
perhaps  the  least  dubious  in  its  origin  ;  a  tall  copy  of 
the  rare  second  edition,  printed  for  Edwin  White,  16]  i, 


measuring  74  in.  by  5J  in.,  and  in  fine  condition,  sm.  410, 
mor.,  brought  ^155;  and  the  Comedy  of  Muccdorus, 
with  woodcut  border  to  title,  printed  for  John  Wright, 
1619,  sm.  4to,  mor.,  ^85.  First  editions  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Seianus,  His  Fall,  sm.  4to,  mor.,  Thomas  Thorpe,  1605, 
and  Cataline,  his  Conspiracy,  sm.  4to,  mor.,  Walter 
Burre,  161 1,  brought  ^77  and  ^97  respectively.  Other 
rare  volumes  included  Roger  Ascham,  Toxophilus,  ist 
ed.,  black  letter,  red  ruled,  sm.  4to,  1 545,  ;^I3S— this 
copy  was  from  the  library  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Edward  \'l.,  and  the  contemporary  calf 
binding  was  ornamented  with  his  initials  and  crest  ; 
Raoul  Le  Fe%re,  Le  Recuiel  des  hystoires  de  Troye,  lit. 
goth.,  sm.  fol.,  mor.  gilt,  by  Derome,  Lyons,  1529,  ^83  ; 
Christopher  Marlowe,  The  Rich  Jew  at  Malta,  ist  ed., 
sm.  4to,  1633,  ^63;  Moliere,  (Kuvres,  with  plates  by 
Moreau  le  Jeune,  6  vols.,  in  contemporary  French  mor. 
gilt,  g.e.,  8vo,  Paris,  1773,  £i^i  ;  .Anthony  Munday,  The 
Downfall  of  Robert,  Earle  of  Huntingdon,  etc.,  black 
letter,  mor.,  sm.  4to,  ist  ed.,  London,  1601,  ^92  ;  Anthony 
Munday  and  Henry  Chettle,  The  Death  of  Henry,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  black  letter,  mor.,  sm.  4to,  ist  ed., 
London,  1601,  ^64  ;  The  Tr  age  die  of  Claudius  Tiberius 
.\ero,  1st  ed.,  mor.,  sm.  4to,  printed  for  Francis  Burton, 
1607,^50;  and  George  Peele,  The  Battel  of  Alcazar, 
mor.,  sm.  4to,  1594 — first  edition — ..^132. 

Though  small  in  extent,  the  collection  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  belonging  to  an 
anonymous  gentleman,  which  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Sothe- 
by's on  March  7th,  was  exceptionally  choice  in  character, 
the  35  lots  of  which  it  was  composed  realising  no  less 
than  £i.'i2b  5s.  Two  items  reached  four  figures  each. 
The  fir:,t  of  these  was  a  finely  illuminated  Anglo-Norman 
13th-century  MS.  on  vellum  of  the  Vulgate,  529  11,  14  in. 
by  94  in.,  decorated  with  over  150  initial  miniatures, 
bound,  mor.  ex.,  by  F.  Bedford,  large  fol.,  which  brought 
£\,ooo.  The  same  price  was  attained  by  a  French 
15th-century  illuminated  MS.  on  vellum  of  the  Bible 
Hystoriaus,  771  11.,  i6i  in.  by  iij  in.,  finely  decorated 
with  197  miniatures,  202  large  ornamental  initials,  and 
numerous  smaller  letters  in  gold  and  colours,  3  vols., 
mor.  pi.,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  large  fol.  .A  10th-century 
illuminated  vellum,  MS.  codex  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of 
Frankish  execution,  402  11.,  9',  in.  by  6i  in.,  containing 
five  full-page  miniatures,  nig.  mor.,  thick,  sm.  4to, 
realised  ^500;  a  13th-century  Psalter,  illuminated  MS. 
on  vellum,  600  11.,  ijj  in.  by  10  in.,  of  Spanish  origin, 
with  numerous  painted  initial  miniatures  and  decorated 
initials,  mor.,  large  ful.,  ^510;  and  another  Psalter,  of 
English  13th  or  14th  century  work,  illuminated  MS.  on 
vellum,  229  11.,  6  in.  by  4]  in.,  containing  numerous 
painted  miniatures,  mod.  vel.,  g.e.,   thick,  8vo,  ^500. 

The  sale  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  library  formed  by 
that  celebrated  antiquary,  Thomas  Pennant  (1726-9S;, 
and  now  the  pr  iperty  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  was  held 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on  March  13th  and  14th,  realising  a 
total  of  ^3,197  12s.  for  399  lots.  The  two  items  which 
excited  most  competition  were  a  copy  of  the  edition  of 
Hakluyfs  Voyages  published  by  Bishop,  Newberie  & 
Barker,  1599-1600,  which  is  noteworthy  as  containing  the 
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orii;inal  issue  of  Drakes  \oyat;c  to  Cadiz,  and  the  rare 
large  map  of  the  world.  This  wa^  in  line  condition,  with 
the  3  vols,  bound  in  2  in  old  cf ,  and  realised  /400  ; 
Smith's  History  of  Virgi)tia,  ist  ed.,  with  the  rare 
engraved  title  dated  1624,  orig.  English  cf.,  1625— a  clean, 
tall  copy— brought  £110  :  a  copy  of  John  Seldon's  .Mare 
Clausem.  1st  ed.,  folio,  1635,  probably  the  presentation 
book  given  by  the  author  to  Charles  I.,  and  bound  in 
contemporary  blue  mor.,  g.e.,  clasps,  with  the  large  arms 
of  that  monarch  embellished  on  the  sides,  brought  £b\. 
Other  items  included  the  following  i—Frobisher,  Three 
Voyui^es,  1576,  1577,  1588,  ist  ed.,  black  letter,  with  the 
folding  map  to  lirst  p.irt,  but  the  other  map  wanting, 
unbound,  mil  410,  157S.  £\A^;  a  volume  of  ^,evcn  r.ne 
tracts  formerly  belonging  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  Eliza- 
bethan poet,  and  enriched  with  his  MS.  notes  and  auto- 
graphs, I7th-ccnlury  calf,  sm.  4to,  .£155  ;  and  A.  Thevet, 
T/ie  New  Fouiuie  Woi-Id  or  Antarciike,  translated  by 
Thos.  Hacket,  lilack  letter,  hf.  cf,  15C1S,  /85. 

Thk  high  (lu.ility  of  the  collection  of  Se\  res  porcelain 
formed    by  tlie    late  John  Cockshut,   Esq.,  formerly  of 
Glenmore,  Willesden  Lane,  and  sold 


Porcelain, 
Furniture,  and 
Objects  of  Art 


by  Messrs.   Christie   on   March   iith, 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  i  12  lots 


into  which  it  was  divided   realised  the 
.substantial  aggregate  of  £1  1,794  13s.    A  pair  of  eventail 
jardinieres,  painted  with  figures  and  flowers  in  the  Chinese 
style,  on  gros-bleu  and  ceil-de-perdix  ground,  by  Dodin, 
1763.  7  in.  high  by  5 J  in.  wide,  mounted  on  ormolu  feet, 
sold  for  ^;i,o5o;  a  set  of  five  plates,  the  centres  painted 
in  the  style  of  Goniery,  with  vignettes  of  landscapes  and 
shooting  parties  on  a  whiti-  ground,  in  decorated  rosc- 
Pompadour    borders,    ^^609 ;    a    large    cup   and   saucer, 
painted  with   trophic;  entwined  with  flowers,    on    rose- 
Pompadour  ground    enriched  with    a]ii)le-green    panels 
and  gilt  borders,  by  Bnteux,  sen.,  1759,  .£168  ;  an  egg- 
shaped    teapot    and    co\er,    with    white    ground,    richh' 
decorated    in    enamels    and  gilding,   by   Prevost,    17S4, 
/199   los.  ;  a  large  cream-jug,  p.iinted  with  a  figure  on 
gros-bleu  and  gold  leil-de-perdix  ground,  ^189  ;  a  teapot 
and  cover,  ])ainted  with  landscapes  and  figures  on  ro^e- 
Po:iip.idour    ground,    by    Houillal,    1757.    .^,283    lo-..  ;    a 
siurier  and  cover,  p.iinled  with  ISoucher  \  ignette  subjei  ts 
in  decorated  rose- Pompadour  borders,  by  \'ieillard   .md 
Leve   pere,    1764,   /J241  ;   a   Vini;ennes  vase  and   cover, 
loin.  high,  jiainled  with  figure  subjects,etc.,on  four  panels 
with    apple-green   and  gold   scroll  borders,  /,325  los.  ;  a 
ta/.za.  painted   with  classical  subjects,  in  five  panels  on 
gros-bleu  ground,   8;  in.  diani.,    \\   in.  high,   painted   by 
Asselin,    1793,    £-^o\    an  egg-shaped   \'asc   and  cover, 
painted  with  figure  subjects  in  two  panels  on  turcpioise 
ground,  10  in.  high,  /241    los.  ;  and  an  oblong  plateau, 
painted  with  a  |)astoral  scene,  in  p.mcl,  on  pink  ground, 
13;   in.    by  9i   in.,  painte.l   by   Dodin,    1761,   ..£220   ro^. 
Of  a  number  of  cabarets  sold  the  following  brought  the 
highest  prices: — One   consisting  of  five  pieces,  painted 
with  figures  in  laiuKoapes  on  turciuoise  ground,  .^504; 
another  of  three  pieces,  i)ainted  with   I5oucher  subjects 
on  jonquil  ground,  by  \'u.-illard,  17^4,  ..^693  ;  and  a  thud 


of  four  pieces,   painted  with  Teniers  subjects  on  richly 
marbled  gros-bleu  and  gold  ground,  1759,  £a'^o. 

In  the  sale  of  porcelain  and  bronzes  held  by  Messrs. 
Christie  on  March  12th,  a  pair  of  Kang-He  Chinese 
hexagonal  vases  and  one  cover,  enamelled  with  flowers, 
insects,  and  birds,  in  green,  aubergine,  and  white,  on 
yellow  ground,  12  in.  and  g  in.  high,  brought  ^787  los. ; 
and  a  pair  of  Chinese  figures  of  Kylins  in  the  same  ware, 
enamelled  green,  yellow,  coral  colour,  and  aubergine,  on 
pedestals,  15*  in.  high,  ^399.  The  latter  were  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Bart.,  as  was 
also  a  bronze  inkstand  and  cover  of  Venetian  (school  of 
Sansovino)  16th-century  work,  12  in.  high,  which  brought 
^325  los.  .\  brass  dish  of  the  same  country  and  period, 
engraved  with  a  classical  battle  scene  and  figures,  and 
partly  overlaid  with  silver,  18.1  in.  diam.,  realised 
/J199  IDS.;  an  early  14th-century  ivory  plaque — awing 
from  a  diptych— carved  with  the  Nativity  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion, 6|  in.  by  3  in.,  £\'i'&  los.  ;  a  Persian  carpet  with  a 
formal  floral  design,  11  ft.  9  in.  by  27  ft.,  £^()^  los.  : 
and  a  Persian  rug,  similar  design.  10  ft.  by  7  ft.  4  in  , 
/304  los.  ;  a  Chippendale  mirror,  in  gilt  carved  wood 
frame,  with  branches  at  the  sides  for  four  lights,  9  ft.  high 
bv  4  ft.  6  in.  wide, /241  los. ;  eight  Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs,  with  carved  interlaced  backs,  gadrooned  borders 
to  the  fronts  of  the  seats,  on  cabriole  legs  and  ball-and- 
claw  feet,  ji'i  26  ;  an  old  English  lacquer  cabinet  decorated 
with  landscapes,  etc.,  in  Chinese  fashion,  in  black  and  gold 
and  metal-gilt  mountings,  on  tJeorgian  carved  gilt  wood 
stand,  62  in.  high  by  46  in.  wide,  i^ioj  ;  and  a  Chinese 
lacquer  cabinet  on  Charles  II.  carved  gilt  wood  stanti, 
59  in.  high  by  46  in.  wide,  £1^. 

Several  important  pieces  of  ta|)estry  were  included  in 
the  collection  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  March  1 7th. 
.•\mong  these,  two  panels  of  early  17th-century  Flemish 
tapestry,  representing  wood  scenes,  in  tforal  borders, 
one  on  panel,  8  ft.  3  in.  high  by  12  ft.  wide,  and  the  second 
the  same  height  and  2  ft.  ->vider,  sold  for  ^^315;  a  late 
16th-century  oblong  Flemish  panel,  depicting  a  triumphal 
procession,  in  border  composed  of  flowers,  etc..  11  It. 
high,  20  ft.  3  in.  wide,  ^493  ;  and  a  third  of  the  same 
country  and  period,  representing  King  Solomon  and  the 
(,)ueen  of  Sheba,  7  ft.  8  in.  by  8  ft.  3  in.,  i;i83   15s. 

.\K  the  sale  of  ])on  elain  and  furniture  held  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  .S;  Simpsnn  on  March  6th  and  7th,  the  following 
were  among  the  ])rincipal  lots  :  — In  old  Vienna  porcelain  ; 
a  group  of  Ferdinand  V.,  his  wife,  and  three  children, 
on  shaped  rock  base  decorated  with  roses  in  relief,  mark 
in  blue,  12  in.  high,  ^273;  another  group  of  a  peasant 
playing  the  bagjiipes.  and  his  wife  holding  a  child,  with 
similar  b.isc  and  mark,  9  in.  high,  /136  los.  :  and  a 
third  group  of  a  gardener  and  his  wife,  with  similar  base 
and  mark,  9  in.  high,  £\\o  5s.  W.  the  same  sale  an 
l-:iizabeihan  0,1k  bedstead,  with  elaborately  carved  back, 
and  till-  tester  .it  the  fool  supported  by  two  c.irved 
bulbous  -  shaped  posts,  brought  ^52  10,.  ;  an  Adam 
mahogany  cinular  office  writing  -  t.ible,  with  car\ed 
borders  and  fluted  dccor.itions,  U  ft.  diam.,  .£135  los.  ; 
.iiul  .1  i,)u(en  Xwnc  bl.uk  and  gold  laccpier  library  table, 
decoraleil  svith  Chinese  l.mdscape,  etc.,  4  ft.  wide,  ^35  14s. 
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The    death    of  Mr.   J.   Pierpont   Morgan,  which  took 

pl.Tce  at  Rome  on  March  2nd,  removes  almost  as  great 

—  ,,...  a  figure  from  the  world  of  art    as 

The  late  Mr.  )■         r  ^,    .      r  ,      , 

„.  ..  trom    that   oi   commerce.       .-^s    he 

rierpont  Morgan        ...  . 

initiated  a  new  era  in  finance,  so  he 

initiated  a  new  era  in  tlie  collection  of  works  of  art ;  and 
it  is  largely  through  his  influence  and  actions  that  the 
art  centre  of  the  world  is  gradually  being  transferred 
from  Europe  to  America,  and  the  value  of  great  master- 
pieces of  art  of  every  description  has  been  quadrupled 
within  the  last  decade  or  two.  Before  Mr.  Morgan 
came  upon  the  scene,  though  the  great  national  galleries 
did  not  possess  an  actual  monopoly  of  the  purchase  of 
monumental  works  of  art,  the  balance  of  wealth  and 
e.\pert  knowledge  was  all  on  their  side.  If  a  picture  like 
Raphael's  Madonna  Ansedci  came  into  the  market, 
there  was  no  thought  of  a  private  collector  entering  jlk 
the  lists  for  its  possession. 
It  was  merely  a  question 
of  government  competing 
against  government,  and 
as  the  resources  of  cvcr\- 
public  gallery  were  well 
known,  and  generally  ear- 
marked in  advance,  and 
it  took  time  to  raise  the 
special  funds  demanded 
for  such  a  purchase,  works 
of  this  kind  were  rarely 
offered  for  sale,  and  when 
sold  were  generally  pur- 
chased with  leisurely 
deliberation  at  a  govern- 
ment's own  valuation. 
Mr.  Morgan,  however, 
when  he  once  took  up 
art  collecting,  pursued  it 
with  the  same  thorough- 
ness and  in  the  same 
Napoleonic  manner  that 
he  carried  on  his  finan- 
cial business.  He  had 
enormous  resources, 
and  after  a  few  tentative 
experiments,  he  limited 
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his  purchases  to  representative  works  by  the  greatest 
masters,  and  aided  his  own  judgment  by  the  advice  of 
the  ablest  experts.  Other  American  millionaires  followed 
Mr.  Morgan's  example — though  none  were  so  omnivorous 
in  the  scope  of  their  collecting — with  the  result  that  the 
United  States,  which  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  the 
dumping-ground  for  all  objects  of  art  of  a  spurious  or 
doubtful  kind,  is  now  more  discriminating  in  its  selec- 
tion than  any  Eur()])can  country,  while,  whereas  when 
Mr.  Morgan  began  to  collect,  /,"io,ooo  was  looked  upon 
as  practically  tlic  maximum  amount  which  any  private 
collector  might  be  expected  to  give  for  a  picture, 
^100,000  is  now  within  the  limit. 

.A.tticles  on  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's  collection  ha\e  already 
appeared  in  TnK  CONNOISSEUR  in  Volumes  W'l., 
.WTI.,  XV'III..  and  .XIX.,  but  as  lie  has  made  a 
tremendous  number  of  adiiitions  since  these  were  writ- 
ten, it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  some  of  his 
chief  treasures.  One  of 
his  early  expensive 
jjurchases  was  Raphael's 
Madonna  of  St.  Anthony 
of  P adit a^  which  he 
bought  in  1901,  for,  it  is 
said,  the  then  unheard- 
of  price  of  ^i  00,000, 
from  Messrs,  Scdel- 
iiieyer,  after  having 
passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  late  Mr.  Martin 
Colnaghi,  This  picture, 
which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  ex- King  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  was,  until  re- 
cently, deposited  by  Mr. 
.Morgan  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Though  an 
authentic  and  important 
example  of  the  master,  it 
is  by  no  means  one  of  his 
finest  works.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  coincidence 
that  one  of  the  panels 
of  the   predclla  of  the 
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picture,  the  ditTerent  portion;  of  which  are  divided  be- 
tween England  and  America,  was  quite  recently  acquired 
for  the  National  Gallery  from  the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 
.■\nother  picture  belonging  to  Mr.  Morgan  which  was 
deposited  at  the  Trafalgar  Square  institution  for  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time,  was  the  beautiful  portrait  of 
Gio-i'iuini  Tornahuoni,  by  Uomenico Ghirland.ijo,  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Willett,  oflJrighton,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Rudolphe  Kann  collection.  This  is  considered 
the  finest  work  of  the  artist.  .Among  his  other  pictures 
of  the  foreign  schools  were  Rubens's  fine  portrait  o{  Anne 
of  Austria,  from  the  Prado  collection  ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Mai^i,  by  Bartolonimeo  \'i\arini,  from  the  Abdy 
collection  ;  T/w  Earl  of  War',i'icl\  by  \'an  Dyck;  the 
hne  Landscape  by  Hobbema,  from  Dorchester  House, 
and  numerous  fine  se\enteenth  and  eighteenth  century 
French  paintings. 

Mr.  Morgan's  collection  of  portraits  by  British 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  masters  was 
relatively  the  strongest  section  of  his  collection,  all  the 
great  artists  being  fineh'  represented.  Most  famous, 
but  by  no  means  the  gn-.ttcit  of  these  canvases,  was 
Gainsborough's  famous  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  which, 
stolen  from  Messrs.  Agnew  in  the  seventies,  made  a 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  possession  of  the  thief 
before  it  was  recovered  for  the  owners,  to  ultimately 
return  again  to  .America.  An  even  more  beautiful  ])icturc 
is  the  well-known  portrait  of  Miss  Linlcy  aftersvards 
Mrs.  SheriiLm  and  Iter  brotlter,  by  the  same  artist, 
which  comes  from  Knole  Park.  Others  nf  his  works  in 
the  collection  are  the  fine  full-length  iil  Lady  Gideon, 
another  of  the  lion.  Frances  Duncoinbe,  and  the  Mrs. 
TennanI,  It  is  r.ither  a  curious  coincidence  that  nearly 
all  the  |)icture,  by  Su'  Joshua  Reynolds  are  connected 
with  child-life.  .Among  them  is  thi'  fine-  full-length  of 
Lady  Betty  Lh-lni,-  and  her  Children,  the  charming 
picture  i>f  Mrs.  Payne  lia/Loey  and  her  son  Charles, 
|)opul.irly  known  as  I'i,ka- BaJ;,  the  group  of  Geo>xe 
I  'iscouni  Maiden  and  Lady  Lliud'eth  k'eppef  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood,  and  Cupid  as  a  Linkboy.  I'he  Romneys 
include  the  half-length  ])ortrait  of  .1//m.  idyii,  familiarised 
to  the  public  by  the  engraving  made  from  it  b\'  Joseph 
B.  Pratt  in  iSi/';  thi:  picture  u^u.illy  known  as  Lady 
1 /ami lion  readin^^  the  Gazette  chroniclini:  one  of  Lord 
A'elson's  rictories.  but  which  was,  in  reality,  jiainled  In' 
the  artist  before  his  f.iir  model  beciuir  acquainted  with 
the  Admiral;  another  version  of  Lady  /Piiullton,  this 
time  looking  at  a  miniature: ;  ami  tin'  in  ignillcent  whole- 
length  of  Mrs.  Scott  Jitctson.  By  Hoppner  there  is 
the  beautiful  group  of  the  Godsall  Children,  engr.ived 
by  I.  N'oung,  under  the  title  of  llir  .Setting  Sun:  and 
bv  Lawrence  the  full-Kiigth  of  .)/.'.iv  l-'arren  afterwards 
Countess  of  Derby/,  which  established  llie  artist'^  reputa- 
tion as  a  |)ainter  uf  nil  portraits,  .aud  Ins  Miss  Croker 
(.ifterwards  L.idy  B.irrow  ,  one  ol  the  finest  of  his  later 
works.  The  great  Scotch  artist,  Racbnrn,  is  repre- 
sented by  two  nearly  full-length  figures  of  ladies.  Lady 
Maitland  and  Miss  Jane  Ross:  while  John  Russell,  the 
Rev.  M.  \V.  Peters,  .Vngelic.i  Kauff'man,  and  lleorge 
and    llenrv   Morl.md   ari'  .ill   re|iresented. 


Modern  Art 

and  the 

Royal  Academy 


It  is  a  misfortune  that  English  criticism  rarely  em- 
bodies any  but  a  partial  \iew  of  art :  it  is  local  where  it 
should  be  universal,  and  expends  it- 
self in  discussing  the  mannerisms  of 
popular  painters  instead  of  establish- 
ing a  permanent  standard  of  resthetic 
judgment,  .\ominally  such  a  standard  is  set  up  at  least 
once  in  every  generation,  but  our  law-givers — the  greater 
writers  on  art — are  a|)t  to  descend  from  the  bench  to  the 
arena  and  re-interpret  the  whole  philosophy  of  art  to 
give  statutable  authority  to  phases  of  painting  or  sculpture 
commanding  their  special  sympathies.  Thus  Reynolds, 
when  he  occupied  the  presidential  chair  at  the  Academy, 
narrowed  down  the  jjurport  of  art  tc  the  production 
of  academic  work  ;  Raskin,  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
Raphaelitism,  tiansferred  its  venue  to  the  exact  and 
minute  imitation  of  nature  ;  while  Whistler,  more  frankly 
egotistical,  made  his  own  pictures  the  centre  from  which 
art  philosophy  radiated.  And  so  instead  of  having  one 
authoritative  .esthetic  standard,  we  can  choose  from  fifty  ; 
each  of  them  in  its  turn  accepted  by  contemporary  art 
critics  as  infallible,  and  rejected  by  their  successors  as 
valueless. 

At  the  present  time — according  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Konody — 
writers  are  agreed  that  "emotional  impulse  is  the  basis 
of  art.''  The  formula  is  somewhat  of  a  platitude,  for  all 
action  and  thought  are  base<l  on  "  emotional  impulse  " — 
the  spirit  of  mischief  which  impels  a  boy  to  stick  a  pin 
into  his  class-mate,  equalh'  with  the  inspiration  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  Titian's  mighty  Last  Judi^- 
inent.  Yet,  in  the  coining  of  the  phrase,  1  may  not  be 
wrong  in  detecting  a  certain  ulterior  object — the  desire  to 
establish  a  definition  broad  enough  to  include  works  by 
old  masters  and  the  latest  examples  of  advanced  im- 
pressionism, and  yet  susceptible  of  being  so  interpreted 
as  to  shut  out  the  connecting  links  between  these  two 
extremes,  those  orthodox  phases  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture which,  though  unpleasing  to  contemporary  critics, 
are  most  readily  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
ordinary  educated  man.  Works  of  this  (  haracter  are 
not  of  necessity  great  or  even  good  art,  but  the  worst  of 
them  are  distinguished  by  some  sincerity  of  craftsmanship, 
and  w^here  they  fail  to  attain  their  creator's  intentions  it  is 
possible  to  accurately  gauge  their  shortcomings.  With 
regard  to  examples  of  ad\anced  and  jjost-impressionism 
the  latter  [irocedure  is  hardly  open,  for  the  intention 
of  the  artists  is  so  imperfectly  expressed  in  their  work 
that  It  is  .ipt  to  rem.iin  an  unsiih  ,ible  enigma.  The 
criterion  of  craftsm.inship  r,in  hardU  be  applied  to  it,  lor 
its  exponents  condemn  unflun  hing  accuracy  of  drawing 
and  harmonic  arrangement  of  colour  as  a  hindrance  to 
emotional  expression.  Emotional  expression  is  thus  re- 
garded as  the  real  end  of  art,  and  the  greatness  ot  a 
picture  is  measured  by  the  e\  idences  it  .illortls  ol  the 
artist's  intellectual  i)ercej)tions  being  iii.isiered  li\'  his 
sensual  impulses  during  its  creation. 

That  emotion  is  essential  to  the  gener.ition  of  .irt  is 
obvious,  but  that,  .as  critics  would  have  Us  believe,  it 
forms  its  predomin.mt  element  ni.iy  be  diiuhled.  .Artists 
are  neither  specially  distinguished  from  their  lellow-men 
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by  their  depth  of  feeling,  nor  are  the  finest  qualities  of 
their  paintings  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  emotional 
sensibility  transmitted  through  their  brushes  to  the  pig- 
ment. Depth  of  feeling  and  the  power  of  emotional 
expression  are,  indeed,  common  to  all  humanity.  The 
first  kiss  implanted  by  a  love-sick  swain  on  his  mistress's 
lips  is  the  emotional  expression  of  a  deeper  passion  than 
that  which  evoked  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not 
art,  for  art  is  less  the  expression  of  that  which  exists  than 
a  new  creation — the  calling  into  being,  by  means  of 
beautiful  craftsmanship,  of  images  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  artist's  intellect  through  his  senses.  In 
this  definition  of  art  it  will  be  seen  that  the  emotional 
impulse  in  art  is  limited  to  mere  suggestion,  nor  can 
1  rate  it  higher.  We  are  all  capable  of  a  more  or 
less  strong  sensual  appreciation  of  the  visual  beauty  of 
nature,  of  harmonious  modulations  of  sound,  and  of  the 
traits  of  pathos  and  humour  which  characterise  the  varied 
throng  of  humanity  by  whom  we  are  environed  ;  we 
may  feel  the  impulse  to  give  form  to  these  mental  im- 
pressions, but  the  power  to  do  so  is  lacking  in  most  of 
us.  This  power  is  wholly  intellectual.  It  consists  in  the 
ability  to  modify,  combine,  and  arrange  these  sensual 
impressions  until  they  form  a  definite  image  in  the  mind, 
and  afterwards  recreate  it  in  tangible  form  through  some 
medium  of  expression — art,  music,  or  literature.  Part 
of  the  process  is  exemplified  in  the  use  of  a  Kodak. 
Emotional  impulse  is  ever  urging  the  operator  to  take 
scenes  which,  though  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  unfitted 
for  reproduction  in  photography  ;  if  he  be  an  e.'cpert,  his 
experience  will  enable  him  to  correct  his  sensual  im- 
pressions by  visualising  in  his  mind  the  scenes  as  they 
would  appear  through  the  camera,  denuded  of  their 
colour  and  reduced  to  so  many  actinic  ra\s,  and  thus 
to  limit  his  selection  to  themes  which  would  recreate- 
beautifully  in  photography.  The  same  process  has  to 
be  gone  through  on  a  far  more  extended  scale  in  the 
creation  of  art  ;  for  a  great  creation,  whether  it  be  in 
painting,  sculpture,  or  literature,  is  not  the  outcome  of 
a  single  emotional  impulse,  but  is  built  up  from  many  ; 
in  the  same  way  that  a  mosaic  worker  will  build  up  a 
tessellated  pavement,  choosing  each  piece  carefully  so 
that  it  shall  carry  out  his  decorative  scheme,  and  making 
it  lie  evenly  among  its  fellows  by  re-shaping  it  with 
minute  exactitude. 

To  great  paintings  the  term  emotional,  as  popularly 
applied,  is  incorrect.  It  suggests  the  outcome  of  passion, 
but  in  reality  refers  to  the  appearance  of  complete  unison 
of  feeling  between  the  conception  of  a  theme  and  its 
expression — as  if  the  image  conceived  by  the  artist  had 
flowed  from  his  brush  as  easily  and  spontaneously  as 
the  joyance  of  a  thrush  flows  out  in  its  artless  melody. 
Whistler's  pictures — more  especially  his  Portrait  of  Miss 
Alexander — possess  this  quality  to  a  marked  degree  ; 
indeed,  they  appear  so  easily  wrought  that  many  of  his 
detractors  attacked  his  works  on  account  of  their  paucity 
of  intellectual  direction  and  eftbrt.  Yet  the  Miss  AUwan- 
tier  was  the  product  of  as  an  intense  and  concentrated 
intellectual  application  as  ever  mathematician  brought 
to    bear   on    the    solution    of  a    difficult    and    recondite 


problem.  Miss  Alexander  had  to  give  seventy  sittings 
before  the  portrait  was  completed  ;  its  original  concep- 
tion was  altered  and  re-altered,  and  the  brush-work 
gone  over  again  and  again,  to  appear  each  time  more 
fluent  and  effortless  in  its  expression.  The  picture, 
like  all  perfect  creations,  whether  of  art  or  nature,  is  a 
lovely  artifice,  giving  no  token  of  the  throes  of  conception 
or  the  ])angs  of  labour,  and  betraying  only  to  the  curious 
searcher  that  its  beauty  of  form  has  been  gradually  and 
laboriously  built  up  through  the  know^ledge  gained  from 
the  fashioning  of  the  imperfect  embryos  which  preceded 
it,  and  which  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  during  iis 
evolution. 

For  an  artist  to  seek  inspiration  wholly  in  emotional 
impulse,  because  art  is  based  on  it,  would  be  as  foolish 
as  for  a  craigsman  to  try  and  gain  a  mountain  sumnfit 
by  wandering  among  the  valleys  at  its  foot.  Purely 
emotional  art— that  is  to  say,  art  originating  in  the 
instinct  to  create,  and  unguided  by  intellectual  perception 
and  direction — cannot  exist.  E\  en  the  baby,  who  traces 
grotesque  figures  with  the  milk  from  its  bottle,  is  bringing 
all  its  infantile  faculties  into  play  to  make  a  creation,  while 
the  awakening  intelligence  of  a  child  is  shown  in  the 
increased  amount  of  observation  and  direction  it  puts 
into  its  drawing.  This  childish  art — the  nominal  ideal  of 
Post-Impressionism — is  of  the  lowest  order.  Its  fullest 
outcome  is  imperfect  creation — that  is  to  say,  creation 
which  requires  mental  revision  on  the  part  of  the  spectator 
before  he  can  realise  its  import.  Next  in  order  comes 
partial  creation,  exemplified  in  the  sketches  of  competent 
artists.  .\  sketch  is  a  representation  of  only  certain 
phases  of  nature's  manifold  aspect,  which  may  be  analysed 
for  pictorial  purposes,  as  comprising  form,  tone,  colour, 
and  atmosphere.  In  a  sketch,  some — or  ])erhaps  only 
one — of  these  are  expressed,  not  all  of  them  ;  and  thus, 
though  a  sketch  by  a  great  master  may  be  immeasur- 
ably more  valuable  than  the  finished  work  of  a  less 
accomplished  hand,  as  being  the  outcome  of  a  higher 
intellectual  perception  and  direction,  it  yet  belongs  to  an 
inferior  form  of  art.  It  is  the  dift'erence  between  juggling 
with  one  or  two  balls  and  juggling  with  four  or  five — an 
amateur  can  keep  the  smaller  number  in  the  air  pretty 
creditably ;  it  takes  an  expert  to  prevent  some  of  the 
larger  number  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

.■\.nd  now  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  whole  matter.  If 
the  essential  characteristic  lies  not  in  it  Ijeing  emotional 
utterance,  but  beautiful  creation,  then  the  standard  of 
criticism  must  be  re\  iscd — or  rather  one  should  be  estab- 
lished ;  for  present-day  criticism  is  less  the  outcome  of 
standardised  judgment  than  the  record  of  the  sensual 
impressions  of  the  critic.  Perhaps  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  Emotional  utterance  is  not  susceptible  to 
definite  appraisement.  From  merely  hearing  a  groan  one 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  broken  heart 
or  a  pain  in  the  liver;  by  looking  at  a  Post- Impressionist, 
or  even  an  extreme  Impressionist  picture,  it  is  impossible 
to  gauge  whether  it  is  an  honest  but  misguided  efibrt  to 
express  the  unexpressible,  or  was  merely  inspired  by  the 
desire  to  shirk  the  etTort  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
creation.     Unless  such  work  does  attain  the  status  of  a 
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creation,  it  is  not  art,  e\i-n  if  tlie  painter  when  he 
produced  it  was  welling  over  with  eniotinn  as  a  boiling 
l<ettle  bubble^  nvi-r  with  steam  ;  and  so  tar  as  it  falls 
short  of  full  creation,  ^o  rnui  h  doc^  u  fail  to  attain  the 
full  expression  of  ait. 

One  is  explicit  on  this  matter,  because  of  late  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  write  of  sketches,  only  exjne^^sixe  ut 
rudimentary  form  and  colour,  as  thouj^h  they  were  the 
most  complete  utterance  of  which  art  is  i  .ipable  ;  and  in 
this  way  works  which   would  be  shut  nut  of  any  of  the 
orthodox   exhibitions   because   of  their   inadequacy  are 
eulogised  as  masterpieces.     On  the  other  hand,  orthodox 
paintings  are  condemned  as  wanting  qualities  unessential 
to    goo<l    .irt.     Many   such    criticisms    will   be  probably 
passed    on  the  paintings  and   ■.(  iilplure   which,    by   the 
lime  these  lines  are  in  print,  will  be  on  view  at  Burlington 
House,     'riie   Royal  .-Vcademy  during  its  hundred  and 
rifty  years  of  existence  has  not  been  an  altogether  ideal 
institution  ;  it  h,is  neglected  men  well  worthy  of  honour, 
and  honoured  those  whom  it  would  h.i\  e  been  more  fitting 
to  leave  unnoticed.     But  on  the  whole  it  has  exercised 
a  benelicent   but    somewhat   o\  er-conser\ati\  e  influence 
on   British  art  :    while  to-day  it  is  probably  more   fully 
representative  of  the  best  art  in  the  country  than  at  an\' 
period    in    it^    history.       It    is   well,  then,   that   adequate 
recognition    should  be  made  of  the    importance   of  its 
exhibitions,  and   the  fact  emphasised,  that  whatever  the 
individual  merits  or  failings  of  their  contents,  the  latter 
are  all  char.icterised  by  suriicient   intellectual  direction 
and  technical  ability  to  justify  them  as  being  classed  as 
works  of  art,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  art  of  the  highest 
character.      (Jne  would  like  to  fully  de.d  with  the  'Urrent 
exhibition  in  the  [iresent  number  of 'riii-.  I 'ipnw'Cu.s.-.klir, 
a^  the  theme  would  then  be  topical,  but  such  a  course  is 
not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  magazine  going  to  press  a 
month  before  the  date  of  its  issue.     At  the  time  this  is 
written  many  of  the  mme  important  works  which  will  be 
shown  in  the  exhibition  arc  not  yet  coin])leted,  but  a  des- 
cription of  some  of  those  which  aic  certain  of  inclusion 
and  have  been  atcesMble  may  be  accepted  as  a  substitute. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  examine  the^e  in  a  critical  light,  but 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  article  an  attemjit  ha^ 
been  made  to  lay  down  certain  principles  for  the  juilg- 
ment  of  ait,  it  will  not  be  ami-.^  to  tr\  and  show   how   lar 
the^e  works  conform  to  them. 

The  president,  Sir  K.  J.  I'oynter,  will  be  represented 
by  six  examplci  two  classical  tiguie  subjects,  three 
portraits,  and  a  l.uuNcape.  1  will  begin  with  the  first 
mentioned,  for  they  cxemplily  that  ])hase  of  art  in  which 
Sir  Edsvard  has  att.uiu-d  hii  mo.,t  individual  expression. 
His  first  example  i^  eiuitled  A/  Lew  '/ i\/i\  ,ind  represents 
an  undra|>ed  nymph  m  a  sea-cave,  seated  on  a  rock — over 
which  siic  has  c.nelcs^ly  llung  a  iiimson  robe  and 
holding  a  large  shell  to  her  ear.  The  picture  is  purely 
classical  in  its  conception  classical  inasmuch  as  the 
leading  motive  of  tin-  work  i>  a  desire  to  express  iiical 
lo\eliness  of  form  m  digmlied  line,  as  opjjo^ed  to  motlcrn 
realism  which  le.ins  tow.irdN  the  -uljordiii.itiun  of  line  to 
tone  and  aliiKJ-phere.  .\>  in  all  the  artist  s  work  of  thi-. 
<;haracter,  the   picture   is   marked   by  a  certain   beautiful 


austerity  and  restraint,  a  suppression  of  everything  that 
might  tend  to  degrade  and  commonize  the  theme,  while  at 
the  same  time  its  beauties  are  adroitly  and  legitimately 
emphasised.  The  supple  and  rounded  curves  of  the  finely 
modelled  figure  are  set  oft' by  the  rigidity  and  harshness 
of  the  rock-forms  which  environ  it  ;  while  the  flesh-tones, 
warmed  and  harmonised  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
crimson  robe,  and  foiled  by  the  greens  and  blues  of  the 
sunny  vista  of  sky  and  sea,  revealed  through  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  are  still  further  enhanced  by  the  cold  tcmes 
of  the  rock.  Sir  Edward  Poynter's  second  work.  The 
I'isio/!  of  EiiJvinion,  shows  the  favoured  shepherd  asleep 
on  the  ground,  his  flock  gathered  about  him,  whilst  the 
goddess  Diana  floats  down  to  him  from  the  heavens. 
The  dominant  tone  of  the  picture  i->  blue,  exemplified  in 
the  sky  and  repeated  in  the  robes  of  the  goddess.  The 
composition  and  lighting  of  the  «ork  are  tinely  arranged, 
and  though  perhaps  not  so  attracti\e  a  jiicture  as  At 
Loii.'  Tide,  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  more  purely  artistic 
conception.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  landscape,  a 
water-colour  of  Lake  Como,  Sir  Edward's  three  other 
contributions  are  portraits.  The  smallest  of  these,  also 
in  water-colour,  is  a  small  full-length  |5ortiait  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  robed  in  green  against  a  dull 
gold  background.  -An  oblong  can\  as,  half-length,  shows 
Sir  Frederick  A.  Eaton,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy, 
seated  by  a  t.ible,  perusing  a  sheet  of  paper — presum- 
ably a  final  revise  of  the  .Academy  catalogue — which  he 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  attitude  is  easy  and  unafiected, 
and  at  the  same  time  dignified.  .Another  sitter  whom 
the  artist  has  caught  in  one  of  his  happy  moments  is 
Sir  Edward  White,  the  late  chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Though  the  motif  of  the  composition 
i^  somewhat  similar  — Sir  Edward  being  ^hown  by  a  table 
and  holding  a  ]iaper — the  actual  arrangement  is  wholly 
difterent,  the  sitter  being  rendered  full-face  instead  of  in 
profile,  and  looking  up  at  the  spectator  instead  of  down 
at  the  document. 

Mr.  .Arnesb)'  r.rowii  shows  only  a  single  work  this  year, 
a  fine  landsc.ipc  with  cattle,  entitled  A  June  Mornhi!^, 
and  recalling  in  it^  general  lines  the  picture  which  was 
one  of  the  popular  successes  of  last  years  .\cademy. 
The  central  feature  of  the  composition  is  a  group  of 
cattle,  the  black  and  white  patterning  of  their  coats 
forming  the  key-note  to  the  entire  colour-scheme.  i  bie 
suspects  that  the  arrangement  of  the  patches  of  black 
and  white  paint  formed  the  initial  conception  of  the 
])icture,  but  of  thi^  there  is  no  hint  m  the  work  itself,  for 
the  cattle  form  a^  convincing  a  group  a-,  were  ever  set 
on  canva-..  (ireat  stalwart  beasts,  with  their  anatomy 
seaichingly  but  not  too  obviously  recorded,  and  the 
texture  of  their  coats  fully  ex|)ressed,  they  stand  in  the 
pictiiic'  as  much  a  p.ut  of  the  landscape  as  any  other  ot 
It  components  ;  behind  lliein  a  broad  expanse  of  meadow, 
forest,  and  upland  stretches  awa\'  until  it  merges  in 
the  horizon,  while  over  all  is  a  sky  filled  with  moving 
cloud.  The  whole  ct'fect  of  the  work  is  as  though  one 
was  looking  at  ,in  ai  tual  scene  in  nature.  The  fineness  of 
Us  craltsm.iiiship  do<-s  not  strike  the  eye,  for  the  crafls- 
m.inshi])  Is  Mibordinatetl  to  llic  end  m  \iew      the  |)erlect 
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realisation  of  the  ihemc  ; 
and  it  is  only  after  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  work 
that  one  appreciates  it  at 
its  full  value  and  notes  the 
breadth  of  the  handling, 
the  rhythmical  feclinj;  of 
the  composition,  and  the 
sustained  freshness  of  the 
colour. 

Mr.  David  Murray  in 
his  half-dozen  works  has 
divided  his  attention  be- 
tween Scotland  and  \'cnice. 
His  pictures  of  the  island 
city  last  year  showed  that 
the  theme  was  one  which 
peculiarly  appealed  to  his 
tastes  and  sympathies,  as 
it  did  to  those  of  Turner, 
and  for  probably  the  same- 
reasons,  Mr.  Murray  to  a 
certain  degree  having  fol- 
lowed a  similar  course  of 
development  to  that  artist, 
exemplified  in  his  desire  to 
give  the  eftect  of  light  not 
by  strong  chiaroscuro,  but 
by  contrasting  tones  of 
colour,  and  in  the  brilliant 
hues  which  predominate  in 
the  Italian  seaport  there  is 
ample  material  thoroughly  congenial  to  his  method.  In 
the  view  of  the  Rio  Pi/iii/i — a  picturesque  canal  little 
known  to  tourists  —  the  effect  of  intense  sunshine  is 
attained  without  the  use  of  any  deep  masses  of  shadow  to 
emphasise  the  lights.  The  colouring  is  toned  in  a  high 
key  throughout,  the  variegated  coral  tints  predominating 
in  the  buildings  on  one  side  of  the  canal  being  balanced  by 
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the  deep,  warm,  yellow  tones 
of  the  masonry  of  an  old 
palace  facing  them.  The 
same  colours  are  repeated 
in  a  modified  degree  in  the 
reflections  on  the  surface 
of  the  canal  which  runs 
between,  and  are  united  in 
an  even  higher  key  by  a 
bridge  over  which  a  gaily 
decked  procession  is  pass- 
ing which  spans  the  end 
of  the  canal.  Contrast  and 
relief  is  afforded  by  the 
vista  of  sunny  blue  sky 
beyond,  its  reflection  form- 
ing a  passage  of  the  same 
colour  down  the  centre  of 
the  water.  A  somewhat 
similai  scheme  of  colour, 
but  very  differently  ar- 
langed,  is  shown  in  the 
oblong  canvas  of  77ic 
Giiiilt-cca,  in  which  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  practically 
the  whole  water  front  of 
X'enice  forms  the  back- 
ground, the  foreground 
being  occupied  by  the 
lambent  blue-green  water 
of  the  lagoon,  studded 
over  with  shipping,  the 
sails  of  which  provide  strong  notes  of  colour.  Though 
there  are  no  strongly  contrasting  darks,  the  picture 
attains  a  wonderfully  rich  and  full  harmony,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  two  smaller  \'enetian  pictures. 
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The  Ellen  Garden,  Venice,  and  Summer  Clouds.  The 
Scottish  pic-turc^  arc  both  painted  from  scenes  in  the 
Trossaclis,  the  (ine  cnlilk-d  A:^'ay  atul  au'ay  to  the 
Lo'.kdands  lo-w  f^iving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Loch  Acliray, 
looking  towards  Loch  Vennachard  and  Callander— the 
rich  \  ista  of  lake  and  wooiUaml  being  framed  in  a  setting 
of  birch  trees  and  jutting  craig — while  the  other,  called 
Birch  and  Bracken,  shows  an  autumnal  morning  on  the 
skirts  of  Hen  X'enue,  with  a  wild  tangle  of  russet  bracken 
in  the  foreground  backed  by  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
birch  trees.  In  these,  as  in  the  \'enetian  scenes,  there 
is  the  same  feeling  for  delightful  colour,  not  the  less 
beautifully  expressed  because  the  warm  resonant  tones 
that  Mr.  Murray  finds  in  Italy  are  here  greyed  and 
mellowed  by  the  Scottish  atmosphere.  The  artist  in  all 
his  works  remains  essentially  a  realist.  His  pictures  are 
so  topographically  correct  that  one  can  at  once  recognise 
any  of  the  scenes  he  depicts.  He  takes  no  liberties 
with  nature,  but  selects  from  her  and  harmonizes  such 
ingredients  as  coincide  with  the  genius  of  his  art,  and 
combines  them  into  colour-schemes  which  not  only  truly 
record  her  aspect,  but  also  express  the  full  vision  of  the 
artist. 

Another  landscape  painter.  Sir  Ernest  Wateilow,  has 
also  sought  several  of  his  principal  themes  abroad,  the 
most  important  of  his  canvases  being  concerned  with  the 
winter  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Sir  Ernest's  refined  and 
delicate  execution  and  his  perception  for  tender  colour 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  realising  the  snow-covered 
forms  of  the  high  Alps,  where,  though  e\  erything  is  white, 
it  is  white  suffused  with  a  thousand  prismatic  tints,  and 
changing  tone  under  every  aspect  of  shadow^  or  -unlight. 
In  his  picture  of  the  Scltultenhorn  in  Winter  from 
li'eni;en,  the  artist  shows  the  long  ridge  of  the  mountain 
under  the  morning  sunlight,  its  higher  peaks  standing 
sharply  outlined  against  the  blue  sky,  and  a  roseate 
cloud  still  lingering  against  its  sides,  while,  lower  down, 
grou])s  of  dark  firs  form  a  telling  contrast.  Another 
canvas  gives  the  Willcy  of  iirindcl^cahl  in  Winter,  \\\\.\\ 
the  giant  form  of  the  .Monch,  its  precipices  telling  out 
almost  black  against  its  snow-covered  heights,  forming 
the  background.  Though  more  eftective  in  its  contrasts 
and  more  obvious  in  its  picturesqueness,  the  theme  lacks 
something  of  the  subtle  charm  of  colour  which  distin- 
guishes the  other  work.  The  third  .\lpine  scene  shows 
The  (pper  Aletsch  Glacier  front  tlie  Junc^frau  Joci;,  a 
desolate  ^now-co\  ered  valley  -itself  eight  or  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  il.uiked  on  either  side  by  rocky  heights.  This 
work  will  probably  apjieal  to  true  .\l|)inists  with  greater 
poignancy  than  cither  of  the  other  works,  but  to  the 
general  public  the  dreary  aspect  of  this  wild  waste  of 
snow  and  rock — a  perfn  tly  true  rendering  -will  not  bt-  so 
attracti\e.  Sir  Ernest's  n-maining  contribution  is  c  .died 
A  .Sussex  Common — a  scene  at  I'ulborough,  with  sheep  in 
the  foregrotmd,  tlanked  liy  a  group  of  tices.md  revealing 
a  beautiful  vista  of  ]),i^toral  country  uncUr  .i  breezy 
cloud-studded  sky.  It  is  a  typic.il  rm'.al  si  me  |)ermiMted 
with  the  feeling  '^f  quiet  and  tr.mqiiil  bi-auty  which  is 
the  distinguished  diarm  of  luigli^h  southern  scenery. 
Mr.  Cadogan  Cow|i<r   is  hardi}'  --eeii  in  his  stronge-,t 


aspect  this  year.  His  most  indi\idual  characteristics  are 
his  power  of  rendering  dramatic  action  and  his  skill  in 
depicting  richly  hued  and  gorgeous  vestments  with  ap- 
preciative and  precise  accuracy — characteristics  which 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  role  of  an  historical  painter,  in 
which  branch  of  art  we  have  at  present  far  too  few 
practitioners.  The  three  works  by  which  he  is  represented 
are  all  confined  to  portraiture.  The  largest  is  a  full- 
length  canvas  of  Lady  Coote,  in  sixteenth-century  costume, 
a  companion  to  the  portrait  of  her  husband  which  ap- 
peared in  last  year's  Academy.  It  is  the  more  wholly 
successful  of  the  two,  being  more  resonant  in  its  ex- 
pression and  more  powerful  in  its  characterisation.  The 
lady  is  attired  in  a  sumptuous  purple  bodice,  a  robe  of 
cliith  of  gold  lined  with  minever,  and  an  underskirt  of 
blue,  and  stands  on  a  richly  patterned  carpet  against  a 
background  of  crimson  pink,  holding  a  Maltese  terrier 
in  her  arms.  Her  pose  is  dignified  and  natural,  and  one 
could  accept  her  whole-heartedly  as  a  sixteenth-century 
char.icter,  so  appropriately  does  she  coincide  with  her 
rich  vestments  antl  surroundings.  These  are  painted 
with  marvellous  imitati\e  fidelity,  being  rendered  with 
the  precision  and  minuteness  that  characterises  the  work 
of  Holbein  and  his  school.  The  harmonisation  of  this 
wealth  of  rich  colour  and  detail  has  been  most  success- 
fully achieved.  Another,  and  a  very  attractive  portrait, 
IS  that  of  the  three  children  of  Major  the  Hon.  Guy 
Harrington,  in  which  the  children  are  shown  grouped 
round  a  table;  whilst  a  third,  a  water-colour,  shows 
Barbara,  the  Infant  daughter  of  Frederick  M.  Fry,  Esq., 
C.l'.O.,  Ling  on  a  bed  regarding  a  cat,  the  attitude 
of  child  ami  animal  being  both  thoroughly  natural  and 
easy. 

.Mr.  Aniuir  Hacker's  dominant  feeling  is  for  colour 
and  atmosphere,  and  this  is  expressed  in  all  five  of  his 
examples.  Probably  the  most  popular  of  these  will  be 
the  one  symbolising  Partini;,  and  show-ing  two  female 
ligures  with  averted  he.ids  parting  before  a  tree  wreathed 
round  by  the  emblem, itic  serpent.  If  one  reatls  the 
artist's  meaning  aright,  this  sudden  sundering  of  these 
two  co-joined  lives  is  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  black- 
draped  figure  on  the  right,  with  sad  but  beautiful  face, 
fitly  typifies  the  sorrow  of  the  survivor  who  is  left  alone  ; 
whilst  the  other  figure,  whose  garments  are  more  ashen 
in  their  hue,  who->e  form  seems  being  drawn  away  by 
some  unseen  forci-,  may  well  be  the  one  on  whom  the 
hand  of  de.ith  is  laid,  the  poppies  growing  at  her  feet 
symbolising  the  long  sleep  whose  awakening  shall  not  be 
in  this  world.  The  scheme  of  colour,  as  befits  the  subject, 
is  low-toned  and  mysterious,  full  of  sweet  and  tender 
cadenc:es  ;  the  figures  are  finely  conceived  and  modelled, 
and  the  draperies  ispreised  with  siin|>licity  and  large- 
ni-ss.  A  second  theme,  appari'Utly  entirely  dift'erent  in 
conception,  is  Tlie  Little  Mother,  which  shows  a  young 
girl  presiiling  o\er  .i  white-napcricd  table  set  with  the 
ingredients  of  .i  nie.d,  round  which  her  brothers  and 
sisters  are  grouped,  and  cm  which  falN  the  full  light  from 
a  window  by  the  side.  The  |)icture  is  ilelightfully  atmos- 
pheric in  feeling  and  harmonious  in  tone,  being  expressed 
in    delicatelv    modulated    colour,  in    which    there   is    no 
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absolute  black  or  evidence  of  sacriricing  sincerity  of 
utterance  for  forceful  expression.  This  atmospheric 
expression  and  calculated  restraint  is  also  shown  in  the 
\iew  oi  St.  Paul's  from  Ltidgale  Hill,  in  which  the  giant 
dome  of  the  cathedral,  tinged  with  the  sun  and  encom- 
passed about  with  the  London  haze,  makes  the  central 
feature  of  an  attractive  and  well-conceived  composition. 
A  couple  of  portraits  complete  iMr.  Hacker's  contribution 
— one  of  Sir  .-Xrthur  Liberty  and  the  otlier  of  Mrs.  Darley. 
The  former  is  shown,  in  a  grey  suit,  seated  on  a  chair  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  a  touch  of  colour  being  afforded  by 
the  sitters  orange  scarf  Mrs.  Darley  is  also  seated,  her 
black  gown  affording  an  effective  foil  to  her  fair  com- 
plexion and  golden  brown  hair.  In  both  portraits  the 
individuality  of  the  sitter  is  fully  realised  ;  the  faces  and 
figures  being  searchingly  modelled  and  characterised 
and  the  flesh-tones  rendered  with  great  care. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Lindsay  G.  Macarthur  is  not  allied 
to  that  of  Mr.  Hacker  by  an\-  mannerisms  of  technique, 
but  is  conceived  from  a  somewhat  similar  outlook  both 
artists  taking  a  refined  naturalistic  view  of  nature,  and 
each  being  especially  interested  in  the  rendering  of  light 
and  atmosphere.  Mr.  Macarthur's  two  canvases  this 
year  are  concerned  with  the  farmyard;  one  depicting 
the  interior  of  a  barn  rendered  animated  by  a  group  of 
young  pigs,  and  the  other  a  straw-yard  during  threshing 
operations,  the  latter,  however,  occupying  only  a  sub- 
ordinate place  in  the  picture.  In  both  jiictures  the 
leading  motif  of  the  work  is  the  expression  of  sunlight. 


In  the  barn  interior  it  is  concentrated,  ])ouring  in  through 
an  opening  in  the  side,  and  leaving  the  greater  portion 
of  the  scene  in  comparative  shadow,  though  not  in 
darkness,  for  the  whole  interior  is  luminous  with  reflected 
lights.  In  the  second  picture  the  straw-yard  is  illumi- 
nated with  brilliant  evening  light  which  envelops  the 
whole  scene  with  a  golden  atmosphere.  By  his  atmos- 
pheric expression  and  the  arrangement  of  his  lighting  the 
artist  has  been  enabled  to  attain  breadth  of  feeling  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  detail,  every  portion  of 
the  pictures  being  realised  with  minutely  imitative  truth. 

.-\n  important  landscape  of  Willows,  Lechlade,  is  the 
most  important  contribution  of  .Mr.  Alfred  Parsons.  It 
shows  a  Thames -side  scene  under  a  blue  and  white 
mackerel  sky  in  early  summer,  before  the  greens  have 
lost  their  freshness,  and  while  there  is  still  the  feeling  of 
spring  joyousness  in  the  colour.  A  group  of  noble  trees, 
which  stretch  almost  athwart  the  canvas,  forms  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  composition,  the  foreground  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  rccd-fringcd  backwater,  with  a  delight- 
ful vista  of  river  and  meadow-land  beyond.  The  scene 
is  typically  English  in  its  bright  yet  refined  colour,  and 
in  its  feeling  of  tranquil  hapi)iness.  Mr.  Parsons's  only 
other  contribution  is  a  water-colour  showing  The  Garden 
in  Russell  House,  Broadway,  resplendent  with  blossom, 
and  set  down  with  that  delicate  refinement  of  coloration 
so  characteristic  of  the  artist. 

The  W'intey^s  Glow  of  Mr.  Joseph  Karquharson  is  a 
thoroughly  typical  work  by  the  artist,   showing  a  flock 
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of  sheep  amid  sno\v-co\ereil  pasluies  umler  an  evening 
liglu.  That  he  lias  often  given  ns  similar  themes  must 
not  be  regardeil  as  detrimental  to  the  work,  for  the  true 
mission  of  an  artist  is  less  to  stri\e  for  versatility  than 
to  zealously  explore  that  pliase  of  nature  which  appeals 
most  poignant!)  to  his  sympathies,  and  to  return  to  it 
.again  and  again  until  he  has  thoroughly  exhausted  its 
attractions.  An  illustration  of  the  work  being  gixen 
in  the  present  number  of  The  Coxnoisseur,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It  is  an  effective 
composition,  well  dr.iwn,  and  expressed  with  much  re- 
finement of  tone,  whilst  all  the  detail  is  conscientiously 
studied  and  rendered  with  great  fidelity. 

Mr.  Charles  .Sims's  pictures  are,  as  usual,  something  of 
an  enigma.     A   breezy  landsc3|)e   of  grey  winter  fields 
under  a  grey   sky,   the  whole   focussed   by  two  touches 
of  red  and  bl.atk  formed  by  the  garments  of  a  pair  of 
equestrians  in  mid-distance,  may  be  dismissed   first  as 
offering  no  recondite  problem  for  solution,  though  a  strong 
and  individual  interpretation  of  nature.     .A  spring  scene 
in  which  phantasy  and  realism  are  combined — apixarently 
with    wayward    unconcern,   yet   with  delightful    effect — 
presents  more  difficulties.       An  expanse  of  greensward 
is  shown   shadowed    in  the    foreground,    and   gradualh' 
rising  into  sunlight  until  it  terminates  in  a  low  ridge.      It 
is  dotied  over  with  a  medley  of  beautiful  figures  belong- 
ing strictly  to  no  age  or  country     a  mother  fondling  her 
infant,  a  pair  of  lovers,  joyous  youths  and  maidens  and 
happy  children,  with  here  and  there  a  little  naked  cupid, 
while  tlowers  are  springing  up  aboui  them.     One  wuuUl 
interpret  this  as  an  ;illegory  of  young  summer,  when  the 
chilling  breath  of  winter  has  been  wholly  bainshed,  but 
liefore  the  spring  joyance  has  lost  it-,  zest;  the  time  when 
the  blood  tlows  most  warmly,  and  young  life  feels  most 
keenly  the  presence  of  love.     The   third  work  shows  a 
classical  scene     tall,  temple-crowned  craigs  rising  amongst 
a  profusion  of  rich  vegetation,  whose  leafage  frames  about 
the  whole  composition  like  ,a  proscenium.      On  the  stage 
thus   lormed    are   a  pair  of  lovers,  and  a  little   distance 
away  a  radiant  nymph  standing  in  front  of  and  extending 
her   outstretched    arms    towards   tin   ancient    sculptured 
term.      This   may   be  tlu-  sjiirit   of  |ioesy,   as  old  as  the 
world,    but    e\er    retaining    tlu-    beauty   and    vitality   of 
youth,  presitling  over  the  dawn  of  loxe,  or  it  ma\  be  tlie 
spirit  of  love  itself.     We  are  cnlitN  d  to  read  what  mean- 
ing we  will  into  the   wor,<,  as  we  read  diverse  meanings 
into  the  work  of   nature   it--ill,   for   the  images   created 
by   the   artist   are    complete    in    theiiHehes,    and    their 
meaning   is  depindent    u|)nii    Ironi    wh.ii    standpoint    ui- 
regard  them. 

\V.\TEK-coi,ori{   painting  is  a  phase  ot  art  in  winch 
English  artists  ha\c  always  held  supreiiuu  y,  not  so  much 

because  of  anv  general  superioritv 
The  Koyal  society       ,.1.1.1         1 

,  _  ,  .  '     ol   talent,  b'li  that   thev  appear  to 

ol   rainter.s  in  '     .  .   , 

,„,  ^   ,  ha\e  an  in-'  IK  11'.  e  perceiition  ot  the 

water-Colour  ,.     .      .  ,  .    , 

liimtations  aiul   si>ecial  qualities  of 

the  medium  which  foreigners  geii'  i.dly  do  not  possess. 
(  omparing  the  curient  exhibition  ol  the  ]\oyal  Water- 
Colour  Societv  now  on  view  at  the  i  naileries  M'all  Mall 


with  that  of  the  "  Societe  Internationale  de  la  Peinture 
a    riCau'    recently   held    at    Bond    Street,    this    fact    is 
clearly  e\ident.     The  work  of  the  continental  artists  was 
fully  as  clever  as  that  of  their  English  confn-res.    They 
could  express  as  much,  and  express  it  with  equal  direct- 
ness,   certainty,    and    force,    but    the    manner   of  their 
expression  h.ad   no   more  closer  afiinity  to   water-colour 
than  to  oil.     In  the  Koyal  Water-Colour  Society's    ex- 
hibition, whatever  weakness  may  be  shown  in  indi\  idual 
work,  it  is  obvious  that  even  the  worst   cif   it  was  con- 
cei\ed  for  rendering  in  water-colour,  and  that  the  efiect, 
however  imperfect,  could  not  haxe  been  so  well  attained 
in    another    medium  :    while    in    the    best    ot    the    work 
the  c.ilculateti  appropriateness  of  the  expression  to  the 
medium   is  one  of  its   most   delightful   qualities.      This 
quality   is   equally   shown   in   the   work   of  the  modern 
school  as  in  that  of  the  followers  of  the  older  tradition. 
.Among    the    former    must    be  numbered   Mr.   John    -M. 
.Sargent,    who  conxeys  as   much   in  one  of  his  sentient 
brush-strokes   as    any    continental   artist    without   losing 
transparency  of  colour.      His  Blind  BtXi;:irs  is  not  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  his  works.     It  is  a  theme  picked 
up  by  the  wayside — the  artist  of  late  has  been  o\  er  apt  to 
follow  this  mode  of  selection  and  squander  his  talents  on 
subjects  whose  greatest  recommendation  is  that  he  has 
painted  them     .1  group  of  Spanish  beggars,  picturesque 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  less  interesting  on  this  account 
than  for  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  their  features. 
It  is  bro.idK  painted,  one  might  almost  add  carelessh', 
were  it  not  th.it  one  can  ])oint  to  no  essential  fact  wdiich 
the   artist   h.is   omitted,   01    e\  en   imperfecth'  conveyed. 
His  Foiiulai)!  is  not   better  ]iaiiUed,  though  a  far  more 
satisf\ing  piece  of  work.      Mr.  S.irgenl's  still-life  pictures 
are  al^^ays    impressed    with    a   latent    sense  of  \italiiy, 
which  gives  them  an  interest  not  generally  contained  in 
this  class  of  work.     It  was  shown  in  this  instance.     The 
drawing,  skilful  in  its  arrangement,  suave  in  its  expres- 
sion, despite  its  strength,  and  marked  b\-  tenderness  ot 
colour,    gave   one   a   delightful    feeling    of   conipleteness 
attained    without    effort    or    a    too   ostentatious  display 
of  power.      The  artist's   third  example,   The  Uenotilife. 
showed    a    Moorish    arcade    Hooded    with    sunlight,    the 
brightness  of  which    was    relieved   by   the    greenery   ol 
some  trees  in  the  background.     It  was  not  an  interesting 
theme  ;  but,  again,  Mr.  Sargent  made  it  interesting  by 
the  lonefulness  of  his  expression.    Most  like  .Mr.  Sargent 
in   the   \iiility  of  his  brushwork  was   Mr.  Charles  Sims, 
who.e  two  examples,  n/cai/iing  -And  Fectrhii;  C7t!i!:t-iis,\i-:, 
their  titles  imjjlied,  were  not  concerned  with  the  realms 
of  jihautasy  usually  frequenteil   by  this  artist,  but  were 
rcalistK    transcripts   of  everyday   life.     The   former  was 
perhaps    the    belter   of  the   two;    its    bravura,    sincerity 
of  feeling,   and   truth   of   ulter.mce   overcame    the    first 
sens.ition    th.it    there    were    a    rather    huge    number   of 
loo,e  ends  in  the  work — like  in  a  garment  in  which  the 
basting  stitches  are  not  remo\ed-and  that  the  middle 
distance  w;is  insufficicnth  separated  from  the  foreground. 
In    Mr.    Sims's    other  example    neither   of   these    I'.uilts 
w.is   apparent.     The    figures   and   chickens    in   the   fore- 
•_;round  were  rendered  with  minute  realism,  the  distances 
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acciiratelv'  determined,  and  all  set  forth  in  flm-nt,  expres- 
sive brushwork  ;  yet  one  must  confess  that  there  was  a 
greater  charm  to  be  found  in  the  waywardness  of  the 
first  drawinjj  than  in  the  more  ordered  precision  of  tlie 
second.  To  go  from  Mr.  Sims  to  Mr.  R.  Thorne  Waite 
is  like  passing  from  the  bustle  of  a  London  street  into 


tliouyh  a  little  purple  in  tone,  is  daintily  e.\pressed,  and, 
despite  its  apparent  slightness,  well  modelled.  Mr.  1. 
Walter  West  indulged  in  a  flight  of  fancy  in  his  spirited 
monochrome  drawing  of  Art  and  Post- 1 inpressionism , 
which  showed  a  knight  having  a  desperate  conflict  with 
a   gigantic  dragon,   the   latter  presumably   representing 
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the  reposeful  quiet  of  a  secluded  drawing-room,  yet  each 
artist  reaches  nature  by  his  own  methods,  e.\pressing  those 
phases  of  its  aspects  which  make  the  strongest  appeal  to 
his  personality.  In  The  Sussex  Downs  the  latter  again 
reveals  his  fondness  for  that  tranquillity  of  aspect  which  is 
one  of  the  most  salient  charms  of  English  southern  scenery, 
presenting  the  scene  with  tenderness  of  colour  and  atmos- 
pheric feeling.  Sir  Ernest  A.  Waterlow  is  another  artist 
whose  tastes  lead  him  to  nature  in  her  genial  moods.  He 
is  represented  by  several  characteristic  examples,  among 
them  Evening — Sussex  Dcn'ns,  which  is  expressed  with 
much  charm.  A  contrast  to  this  in  theme  is  the  Loc/i 
Carrie.  Lagan,  IsleofSkye,  of  Mr.  Colin  B.  Phillip.  It  is  a 
truthful  and  forceful  rendering  of  the  scene,  but  perhaps 
a  little  too  realistic.  The  tone  of  the  picture,  dominated 
by  the  slate-coloured  craigs  in  the  background,  and  their 
reflections  in  the  water,  is  monotonous,  and  the  grimness 
of  the  scene  rather  than  its  grandeur  was  realised. 

Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy  shows  his  usual  resonant  colour 
and  accurate  observation  of  the  coast-wise  sea  in  his 
Pull  to  Windward.    The  Narcissn  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin, 


Post-Inipressionisni.  The  work  would  have  served  admir- 
ably to  illustrate  the  traditional  \ictory  of  St.  George, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  the  realisation  of  the  theme 
which  suggested  its  connection  with  topical  art.  Another 
phantasy,  and  one  possessed  of  much  charm,  was  Mr. 
E.  R.  Hughes's  poetically  conceived  Pack  Clouds,  Awake 
and  IVelcotne  Day,  which  showed  a  white  cloud-like 
figure  sufficiently  realistically  expressed  to  differentiate 
it  from  an  actual  cloud,  backed  by  a  blue  sky,  and  partK 
hidden  by  a  number  of  small  clouds  roseate  with  the 
hues  of  dawn.  The  colour-scheme  was  well  conceived 
and  expressed  with  refinement.  The  variety  of  Mr. 
S.  J.  I.amorna  Uirch's  outlook  was  shown  in  his  Across 
the  Pool —a.  realistic  rendering  of  the  eddying  waters  of 
a  broad  burn  and  his  Neidpath.  near  Peebles,  showing 
a  border  keep  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  deep  \alley 
under  an  evening  light.  In  this  he  revealed  a  broken 
colour  akin  to  that  exemplified  in  Turner's  early  work, 
and  his  departure  is  to  be  welcomed  as  evidence  of  a 
return  to  that  poetical  feeling  in  landscape  art  which  has 
been  too  long  submerged  in  modern  realism. 
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The  one  hundred  and  thirlx -ninth  ixhibition  of  the 
Royal  Snriety  of  ISritish  Artists  (Suffolk  Street)  was 
better  than  usual-  -  better  in  the 
sense  that  while  there  were  fewer 
works  of  distinctly  higher  quality 
than  their  companions,  this  diminu" 
tion  was  more  ajjparent  than  real,  being  almost  wholly 
caused  by  the  levelling  up  of  the  general  standard. 
On  entering  the  large  galler)',  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson's 
Souvt'nir  of  //u-  Goya  Ba/i  M  once  arrested  the  attention. 
It  represented  a  couple  of  ligures  in  S|:ianish  ilres^ — a 
woman  in  w'hite,  .i  white  shawl  fringed  with  a  brightly 
coloured  border  tlung  over  her  shouldeis,  wearing  a 
black  hat  and  holding  a  %i\idly  red  fan  in  her  hand; 
immediately  behind  her  appeared  a  man  in  black  clerical 
g.irb.  The  figures  were  standing  on  an  intensely  blue 
c.irpet  and  backed  by  a  plain  white  wall ;  to  the  left 
w.is  a  green  chair  surmounted  by  a  scarf  in  which 
were  repeated  the  leading  colours  of  the  theme,  l  U'  the 
strength  and  adecjuacy  of  Mr.  Simpson's  technique  there 
could  be  no  t|uestion ;  he  hail  attained  t|uality  in  his 
wliitcs,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  mass  of  luminous 
bl.ick  in  the  costume  ot  tin-  male  figure,  |il.iccd  in 
tone  the  brilliant  pruiiaries  which  formed  such  a  leading 
feature  ol  his  colour  arrangement.  His  rendering  of 
form  and  textm'e,  if  summary,  was  convincing.  The  only 
point  on  which  one  could  quarrel  with  the  artist  was  that 
his  work  kicked  something  of  that  graciousness  and 
reserve  which  should  characterise  great  art.  .Another 
artist  wall  whom  one  has  often  ijuarrelled  with  in  the 
])ast  i^  .Mr.  p'red  F.  Fottet :  it  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to 
make  .amends  for  past  criticism  by  acknowledging  that  in 
his  Poiit^  Vccchio,  Florence^  he  has  pi-oduced  a  beautiful 
picture,  delightfully  luminous  and  full  of  tender,  \ibr.iting 
colour.  Mr.  John  .Muirhead\  l\oad  to  St.  Ii'cs  was  a 
work  l.irge  in  feeling,  and  ex|)res-.ed  in  a  manly,  original 
w.iy,  the  sunlit  \ista  of  tree-friii.;ed  I'l.idw.iy  iii  the 
distance  being  an  especially  beautiful  passage.  This 
and  Sir  .Alfred  East's  Early  Morniiii:;  were  among  the 
best  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  .Sir  .Alfred's  work  was 
not  so  obvious  in  its  ai)peal  ;  In-  lo\es  t(.i  create  subtle 
colour-melodies  whose  full  beauty,  unaiccnted  by  any 
strongly  contrasting  note,  dawns  upon  one  gradually. 
His  liiirly  Mornim;  \\?ii  a  harmony  in  warm  greys  and 
tender  green,  conceived  with  gre.it  conqjlcteness  and 
set  down  w^ith  delicacy  and  precision.  Another  work 
that  should  not  be  p.issed  unnoticed  was  Mr.  D.  Murray 
Smith's  picture  entitled  a  I laiiipshirc  /.awiAtv^/c— though 
a  skyscra])e  would  have  been  its  more  correct  term,  lor 
four-fifths  of  the  c.invas  was  occupied  with  the  rendering 
of  sky  and  cloud.  The  artist  had  successfully  suggested 
the  vastness  of  aeri.il  space,  and  made  hi^  cloud-forms 
float  in  the  air,  yet  the  theme  was  perlia|)s  over  simple 
in  its  elements  to  make  a  wholly  Interesting  picture. 
.Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (iould.  in  Ins  llatho-i,  .ippcared  in 
rather  a  new  role.  The  subiect  w.is  one  .\lr.  Tuke 
might  have  p.iinled,  and  the  gmcral  scheme  of  colour 
was  not  unlike  wh.it  is  generally  .ulojitid  by  th.it  artist  ; 
but  th.it  the  coiiK  idence  was  merely  one  of  theme  ami 
not    of   intention.il    design    was  |jroved   by   the  different 


treatment  adopted.  .Mr.  Tuke's  figures  are  generally  the 
predominating  feature  in  his  picture;  in  Mr.  Gould's  they 
are  but  an  incident  in  his  landscape,  adding  to  its 
animation  and  interest.  The  work  was  distinguished  for 
qualities  which  have  hitherto  been  rather  lacking  in  the 
latter's  work — warmth  of  tone  and  mellowness  of  colour, 
and  in  many  res|)ects  marked  an  advance  on  anything 
that  he  has  done. 

Among  the  figure  subjects,  Mr.  T.  Frederick  Catch- 
pole's  Moniini^ — a  young  girl  dressing — was  marked  by 
atmospheric  quality  and  delicate  colour;  .Mr.  Edward 
Patry's  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Cariv-corth  \\as  a 
dignified  and  pleasing  likeness  ;  .Mr.  J.  J.  .Alsop's  Miss  S. 
was  an  attractive  piece  of  work  ;  while  a  special  word  of 
praise  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Frank  ().  Salisbury's 
head  and  shoulders  Portrait  of  tite  late  Loril  Staiiinore. 
The  subject  w.is  shown  in  a  brown  coat  against  a  red 
background;  the  colour-scheme  was  both  original  and 
dexterously  managed,  while  the  characterisation  of  the 
fice  was  powerful  and  life-like. 

Tut':  Spring  F.xhibition  at  Messrs.  Shepherd's  Gallery 
(27,  King  Street,  .St.  J.imes's)  is  always  one  of  the   most 
interesting  features  of  the  ;irt  season. 


Besides  comprising  characteristic  ex- 


Exhibition  of 

Works   by  ,        ,       ,  , 

„  ,   A     •         amples  by  long-accepted   masters,  it 

Deceased  Artists       ,  .   \     . 

always  includes  some  sterling   works 

by  artists  who,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  have   never 

been  aw.irded  the  rank  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled, 

so  that  the  revelation  of  their  talents  comes  upon  one  in 

the  light  of  a  new  disco\ery.     An  artist  of  this  character 

is   Richard  Brompton,   who  is  indifferently  represented 

in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  but  whose  portrait  of 

Home  T'ot'/Cv,  the  author  of  "The  Diversions  of  Pnrley,"in 

this  exhibition,  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  original  talent 

and  of  sufficient  technical  attainment  to  warrant  him  ,i 

high  place  among  the  c.uly  contemporaries  of  Reynolds. 

The  picture  is  highly  finished,  as  becomes  the  work  of 

an  artist  who  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael  Mengs,  but  what  is 

most  remarkable  about  it  is  its  restraint  of  colour  and 

fine  ton.d  quality,  the  sitter  being  shown  in  dark  grey, 

against    a   dark    background,   relief  and   contrast   being 

afforded    by    the    introduction    of  ,i    piece    of    statuary 

against    which    he   is   leaning.       His  head  and  figure  ;ire 

finely  modelled  and  the  face  well  characterised.     .A  note 

in  the  catalogue  states  that  the  p.iinter  died  in  17S2,  the 

date   gi\en  by  Bryan.     That   industrious   chronicler  of 

the  li\es  of  eighteenth-century  artists,  Edward  Edwards, 

who  rel.ites  the  career  of  Brompton  in  some  tietail,  gives 

17S2    as    the    year    in    which   the    kitter   set   off  for  St. 

Petersburg,  and  states  that  he  lived  there  several  years, 

dying  there  some  time  before   1790.      .-As  a  number  of 

Brompton's   works  are   said  to  exist  in  Russia,  it  would 

seem   lli.it  the  account  gi\en  by    Edwards    is   the    more 

probable.       A    Portrait   of   Mis,    .-li'istie.    by    George 

Romne\,  an  e;uiy  work     the  d.ite  ascribed   to  it   being 

1762     is  interesting  not  only  on   ;iccount  of  it   being  a 

well-p;iintcd  canvas  of  an  ;ittraclive  woman,  but  also  ;is 

being  one  of  the  finest  works  painted  by  the  artist  before 

his    visit   to    It.ily.      There    is   no   doubt    th.it  he   gained 
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much  by  the  visit  ;  but  this  picture  makes  one  realise  that 
he  also  lost  a  little,  and  helps  one  to  understand  how 
Gainsborough,  who  never  went  abroad,  was  able  to  rival 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries  who  did.  Before 
Reynolds  diverted  the  course  of  English  art,  it  drew 
its   strength    largely   from   the  traditions  of  Van  Dyck, 


by  Richard  Wilson,  R.A.,has  been  advisedly  secured  for 
the  collection  at  the  Welsh  National  Museum  at  Cardiff. 
It  is  in  pictures  like  this,  of  his  native  country,  rather 
than  in  his  Italian  reminiscences  of  Claude,  that  the 
greatest  of  Welsh-born  artists  shows  himself  at  his  best. 
The   deep   restrained    coloration   of  the    work,   its   fine 
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following  him  in  his  preference  for  cool  colour,  the 
smoothness  of  his  impasto,  his  beautiful  modelling  of 
the  hands  of  his  sitters,  and  the  elegant  refinement  with 
which  he  treated  their  costumes.  This  tradition,  some- 
what emasculated  though  it  was  by  being  transmitted 
through  Lely  and  Kneller,  was  productive  of  much  fine 
craftsmanship,  and  a  restraint  and  decorum  of  style 
which  is  somewhat  wanting  in  the  work  of  later  masters. 
Its  good  effects  are  illustrated  in  this  portrait  of  Mrs. 
.•\inslie ;  the  colouring  is  delightfully  melodious  and 
sweet,  recalling  in  its  pure,  cool  tones  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Cotes.  The  face  of  the  sitter  is  not  so  wholly 
fascinating  as  Romney  would  have  made  it  in  later  days, 
but  it  is  carefully  drawn  and  the  hands  beautifully 
modelled.  A  portrait  of  Miss  Cooper,  by  John  ( )pie, 
representing  a  pretty,  brilliantly  complexioned,  black- 
haired  young  lady  in  a  white  gown,  is  a  most  attractive 
e.\ample  of  the  artist ;  the  colouring  good  and  painted 
with  great  refinemei-.t.      A  picture  of  Car/iit>~:'on  Castle, 
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luminous  sky,  and  the  severe  simplicity  of  its  composition, 
give  it  a  feeling  of  monumental  grandeur.  Among  other 
pictures  which  should  be  mentioned  are  a  superb  piece 
of  Still-Life  painting  by  William  \'an  Aelst ;  a  delightful 
rendering  of  a  Landscape  with  Cattle  and  Figures, 
painted  in  oil  colour  on  paper,  by  Gainsborough;  a 
vigorous  picture  of  The  Major  Oak,  Sherwood  Forest, 
by  Henry  Dawson  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Child  by  an 
unknown  artist,  .•\ccording  to  the  aggravating  custom 
of  the  period,  the  artist  has  inscribed  on  the  picture  the 
date  of  its  production,  1597,  and  the  age  of  the  sitter, 
which  is  given  as  three  years.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
figure,  apparently  that  of  a  boy — though  the  costume,  a 
velvet  dress,  white  apron  and  ruff,  gives  no  clue  to  the 
se.x  of  its  wearer — the  only  indication  is  afforded  by  a 
medal  of  Charles  V.  which  depends  from  his  neck,  and 
suggests  that  he  was  probably  a  relation  to  that  potentate. 
The  picture  is  finely  and  firmly  painted,  the  flesh-tones 
and  the  te.xtures  of  the  different  portions  of  the  costume 
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being  rendereil  uitli  great  imitative  ^klll.  Though  the 
work  shows  Spanish  inlluence,  it  is  prolialjly  the  work 
of  a  Flemish  artist. 


AboCT  a  \ear  ago  mention  was  made  in  these  columns 

of  a  band  of  young  artists  who  collaborated  in  holding 

an  exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  and  who 

contri\ed  thereby  to  excite  consider- 

_   ,,  able  interest.     Thev  were  content  then 

tiallery 


Edinburgh  ; 
The  New 


to  show  their  wares  in  a  dealer's  estab- 
lishment, but  this  year  they  ha\e  been  more  ambitious, 
accjuiring/ro  tejiiporc  the  tasteful  quarters  of  the  Society 
of  Eight,  known  as  the  New  Gallery  ;  and  their  act  here- 
in has  brought  the  critics  to  arms,  soi  disuiit,  forcing 
them  to  take  the  young  workers  more  seriously  than 
on  the  previous  occasion.  Xor  is  thi^  more  serious 
study  altogether  misspent,  for,  albeit  the  whole  show  is 
naturally  redolent  of'Nouth's  sweet-scented  manuscript," 
there  are  some  items  which  disclose  promise  and  a  few 
which  constitute  fulfilment. 

Speaking  of  the  Society  of  Eight's  initial  exhibition, 
the  writer  mentiimed  the  total  absence  of  statuary,  and 
remarked  on  the  air  of  incompleteness  which  the  gallery 
presented  according!)-.  The  \ounger  group  ha\  e  wisely 
rectified  this,  sundry  buits  and  the  like  being  ranged  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  room  ;  and  if  none  of  these  is  first- 
rate.  Ml-.  A.  Carrick's  HIadon7ia  and  Child  has  a  certain 
persua-^ixe  miivcti',  while  in  the  same  sculptor's  Head  of 
a  Girl  the  softness  of  hair  is  ably  expressed.  Turning 
to  the  picture-,  themselves,  though  Mr.  A.  K.  Sturrock 
betrays  at  places  a  sentimental  attitude,  he  has  really 
niade  cjuite  amazing  progress  in  his  art.  The  song  which 
nearly  all  the  old  masters  of  landscape-painting  sang — 
the  song  of  blue,  illusi\-e  distance  and  the  charm  of  ai.'rial 
perspective — has  been  heard  but  little  since  the  demise 
of  the  Harbizon  school,  scarcely  a  single  good  painter  of 
to-day  e\er  essaying  it  sa\e  Mr.  Mark  Fisher.  But  Mr. 
Sturniik  has  re\  ived  it,  and  here  and  there,  notably 
in  Iturdcr  LaiidsCiipc,  he  sings  it  with  r.ue  sweetness,  a 
sweetness  which  would  surely  have  won  the  encomium 
of  Richard  Wilson  and  Thomson  of  Duddingston. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Barclay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  dis- 
appointing, the  fine  cnlour  whiih  marked  some  of  his 
work  last  year  being  sadU  absent  now  ;  while  Mr.  \V.  <  >. 
Hutchison's  output,  again,  is  hardly  ^■.orthy  of  the 
capacities  he  ha^  displayed  liei  rlnluic.  .At  the  s.iiiie 
time,  his  landsi  .ipe.  I'lie  Mnal,  mii^t  be  exempted  fnim 
this  stricture;  wliilc  he  would  seem  to  be  blest  with 
innate  good  taste,  and  thu>  e\cn  his  unsuccessful  wuiks 
are  not  devoid  of  inerit.  i  )f  course,  good  taste  alone  will 
never  create  a  wurk  of  art,  but  it  is  essential  in  the  artist, 
and  the  fact  is  brought  home  to  one  on  studying  another 
c\hibitor,  Mr.  E.  Robertson.  He  has  distinct  originalitx-, 
and  his  drawing,  A  .Mooiilii^lit  HacchanaL  has  a  faint 
hint  of  that  flasour  of  enchantment  which  characterises 
the  art  of  I'uvis  de  Clia\annei.  Bui  while  he  fares  well 
enough  in  moniiehrome,  Mr.  KriliLM-1-.on  is  no  adept  in 
painting,  and  hi^  jioiUait  of  .Mr-...  .-Xiildio  Jaiiiiesun, 
though  clever  in  some  way>,  f.iiK  -.imply  Ijccause  he  lacks 
tliis    ])recious  gift  of  taste.     The  ])ortrait  is  a  life-sized 


full-length,  and  the  lad\ ,  clad  in  black,  is  figured  against 
blood-red  curtains.  Now-,  these  coxer  fully  half  the  canvas, 
and  no  painter  of  real  discrimination,  real  forethought, 
would  have  allowed  so  gaudy  a  shade  to  predominate  to 
this  extent.  Some  big  landscapes  by  Mr.  Spence  Smith 
are  also  vitiated  by  stridency,  yet  a  few  of  his  smaller 
things— sketches  he  would  probably  style  them— engage 
by  reason  of  their  vigorous  brushwork  ;  while  as  regards 
Mr.  Mervyn  Glass,  his  wcnks  express  a  more  pedestrian 
inspiration  than  that  of  most  of  the  foregoing,  but  in  a 
portrait  called  Annabel  he  has  achieved  at  least  one 
thing — he  has  mirrored  some  of  the  evanescent  charm 
of  girlhood.  \"ery  different  is  Mr.  H.  Lintott,  whose 
beautiful  drawing,  Youtli  and  Faiiiis^  is  pleasantly 
reminiscent  of  the  brilliant  men  who  illustrated  the 
Moxon  Tenn\ son  :  while  another  man  w ho  shows  most 
excellent  things  is  Mr.  D.  M.  Sutherland,  the  crown  of 
his  e.xhibits  consisting  in  some  Spanish  landscapes. 
In  each  instance  nearly  the  whole  canvas  is  diapered 
with  tin\-  touches  of  paint,  a  style  approximating  the 
"  pointillism  "  used  latterly  by  Monet  and  Pissano,  and 
:more  especialh-  by  Signac  and  Scurat  ;  but  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  pair,  this  modus  operandi  was  too 
often  obtrusive,  in  looking  at  Mr.  Sutherland's  works 
one  thinks  far  less  of  the  manner  than  of  the  success  with 
which  light  is  suggested. 

It  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  no  other  ex- 
hibitor shows  Mr.  Sutherland's  power,  \et  there  is  still 
one  of  whom  it  behoves  to  speak,  Miss  Cccile  Walton, 
represented  by  a  pastel  entitled  The  Model,  and  by  a 
portrait  in  oils,  Margei-y.  The  portrait  has  no  mean 
ciualities  as  a  composition,  while  the  artist  has  grappled 
ably  with  the  problem  oftered  by  a  full-length  figure  in 
white — a  problem  faced  and  surmounted  by  few-,  save 
Watteau,  Lancret,  and  Whistler.  Vet  the  picture  is  not 
merely  beautiful  and  accompli'-hed,  luit  also  absolutely 
natural,  and  it  i^  this,  aKn,  which  aureole-,  the  other  and 
stronger  one.  Here  is  no  model  such  a^  the  .Academiciai-is 
usu.ilh  p.iint  ;  it  is  not  a  girl  posed  tor  her  likeness^ 
but  instead  a  living  creature,  t'rank  and  unafiected  ;  while 
one  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  her  social  position,  and  she 
is  as  typical  of  the  class  from  which  models  chiefly  spring 
as  Boucher's  women  are  t\-pical  of  the  court  of  Louis  W. 
MorcoN  er,  all  is  w  rouglit  w  ith  a  |)er^onal  ai  cent,  .md  this  is 
the  more  admir.ible  m.ismuch  as  that  element  is  commonly 
absent  from  women's  work.  One  can  hardly  beliexe, 
for  example,  that  \'igee  le  Brun  would  ha\-e  painted 
just  as  she  did  had  not  Louis  I'avid  led  the  way,  while 
e\'en  Berthe  Morisot  was  mainly  a  rellec  lion  of  Manet. 
"  She  drew-  m\-  art  aero-.-,  her  fan,'  he  rem. irked  once  ;  and 
something  analogous  might  be  said  of  most  l,id_\  artists. 

An  exhibition  e\  iilencing  consistenc\  of  artistic  imr- 
pose,  not  only  in  leg.ird  to  indi\idual  works,  but  also 
in  aii.ingement  and  organisation,  was 
held  during  March  by  the  North 
Staffordshire  Arts  Society,  at  Stoke- 
on-'I'rent.  The  exhibits,  comprising 
oil  and  water-colour  iiaintings,  black- 
und-while    work,  some   sculpture,  and   a   goodh-   array 
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of  examples  of  craftsmanship,  were,  with  just  a  few 
exceptions,  the  products  of  local  art  workers,  who, 
without  any  pretentiousness,  displayed  evident  sincerity 
of  practice,  and  in  some  instances  decidedly  meritorious 
achievement.  The  general  standard  of  the  exhibits  was 
well  above  the  average  of  the  fifteen  preceding 
exhibitions,  for  the  Hanging  Committee  had  not  wavered 
in  their  determination  to  exercise  a  reasonal)le  censor- 
ship ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  works  in  three 
handsomely  appointed  and  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  new 
municipal  buildings  was  such  as  W'ould  have  been  an 
example  to  the  organisers  of  our  more  important  ex- 
hibitions. An  artistically  designed  poster  and  a  tastefully 
illustrated  catalogue  completed  the  society's  scheme  of 
carrying  the  exhibition  through  on  worthy  lines. 

In  the  oil-painting  room  Mr.  C.  liernard  Wood 
exhibited  several  pictures  of  Cannock  Cliase,  whose 
artistic  possibilities  this  painter  has  discovered.  He 
entirely  realised  the  lonesome  wildiiess  of  its  wind-swept 
hills,  the  ever-changing  phases  of  its  skies  and  the  rich 
colours  of  its  autumn  garb  in  Octobey — Caiuwck  C/iasc, 
which  is  here  illustrated.  Mr.  \V.  J.  Dukes,  in  this 
gallery  and  in  the  water-colour  section,  demonstrated  his 
versatility  as  a  figure  painter,  as  a  landscapist,  and  in 
handling  marine  subjects.  His  Fairy  Talc  was  a  figure 
composition,  delightful  alike  in  its  design,  its  colour- 
scheme,  and  its  broad,  decisive  brushwork.  His 
Sunlight  and  Shaiiow  admirably  realised  an  expanse  of 
country  suffused  with  afternoon  sunlight,  and  only  failed 
in  its  foreground  composition  of  the  light  and  shade  cast 
by  the  trees.  His  water-colours — The  Fishini(  Village 
and  Across  the  Sands — were  spontaneously  expressed 
interpretations  of  light  and  atmosphere,  the  rellections 
in  the  wet  sand  in  the  first-named  being  finely  rendered 
by  the  utmost  economy  of  means. 

A  number  of  water  colours  and  pen-and-ink  drawings 


were  the  work  of  Mr.  John  \V.  Wadsworth,  who  had 
utilised  to  artistic  purpose  the  decorative  possibilities 
of  the  old-world  buildings  and  quaint  alley-ways  of 
St.  Ives.  In  his  water-colour  Sunshine  and  Shadow — 
St.  Ives,  the  painter  had  employed  the  decrepit  houses 
of  a  narrow  street  and  the  shadows  cast  on  the  rough 
paving  to  produce  a  composition  of  technical  and 
icsthetic  excellence.  Of  his  black-and-white  exhibits, 
Fish  Street,  St.  Ives,  was  simple  in  line  and  design, 
and  admirably  fitted  for  etching,  in  which  medium  it  is 
to  be  rendered.  Speaking  of  the  black-and-white  room, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  distinction  given  to  the 
collection  by  two  elegantly  graceful  drawings  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  one  of  them  being  a  portrait  of  the 
r^uchess  of  Sutherland,  who  opened  the  exhibition.  A 
noteworthy  work  by  a  young  artist,  Mr.  H.  Tittensor, 
was  a  decorative  monochrome,  The  Pirates  Return. 
The  influence  of  Hrangwyn  was  obvious,  but  the  design 
was  skilful  and  the  draughtsmanship  strong  and  un- 
hesitating. Mr.  Charles  E.  E.  Connor  revealed  a  taste 
and  capacity  for  imagination  and  mysticism  in  his  wholly 
original  water-colour  The  Vision.  Other  exhibitors  of 
paintings  or  black-and-white  drawings  included  Mr. 
Robert  .A.llen,  Mr.  C.  A.  Buttle,  Mr.  A.  W.  Harrison, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Beckett,  A.R.I.  B.  A.,   Mrs.    E.   Miller  Fowler, 
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Mr.  E.  \V.  Light,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wooldridge,  Mrs.  Woold- 
ridge,  Mr.  H.  Hadfield  Cubley,  Mr.  W.  Craigmile,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Downs,  Miss  Rhoda  B.  Hlakeway,  Mr.  Frank 
Todd,  Miss  E.  Hoijkirk,  Mr.  F.  R.  Lawson,  and  Mr.  A. 
J.  Jackson. 

In  the  sculpture  section  Mr.  F.  A.  Edwardes  showed 
a  broadly  modelled  recumbent  hi;ure,  Mr.  E.  W.  Light 
daintily  treated  reliefs,  and  Mr.  T.  Hatty  a  well-studied 
I)ortrait  bust.  The  craft-work  comprised  many  admir- 
able example-  of  the  metal-work  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland's  Cripples'  Guild,  metal  and  enamel  work  by 
Mr.  F.  .\.  Edwardes,  pottery  by  Mr.  C.  E.  E.  Connor 
and  Mr.  How-nn  Taylor,  and  metal-work  by  Mr.  A. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  \V.  H.  Cooper. 

The    beauty   of  modern   colour-printing    is    perhaps 
never  better  exemplified  than  in   some  of  the    modern 
illustrated  catalogues.      A  case  in 
A  Beautifully  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  issued 

Illustrated  1^^.  ;\,g-5,.5    Osier,  in  which  examples 

Catalogue  ,^^  ^^^^^^  ^j.  ^^^  _^^^^j  beautiful  types  of 

modern  porcelain  and  pottery  are  represented  with  full 
verisimilitude,  and  at  the  same  time  an  appreciation  of 
their  artistic  possibilities  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  wares  catalogued  comprise  some  of  the  most  tasteful 
forms  of  table  glass,  and  cut  crystal  glass  candlesticks 
fashioned  in  the  chastely  ornate  style  of  the  Regency, 
besides  a  wealth  of  porcelain  and  pottery  adapted  both 
for  use  and  ornament,  and  largely  reproduced  from  the 
finest  types  of  old  English  work. 

Collectors   and   others    interested  in  Oriental  rugs 
and  carpets  are  assured  of  a  ready  welcome  at  Messrs. 
Cardinal  &   Harford's  spacious  West- 
Oriental  Rugs         Til  /      XI       ri      J  c.       1 
"^          End  show-rooms,  64,  New  bond  Street, 

and  Carpets  ,  .  .11 

where  at    ]5re>int  are  beuig    shown 

many  unique  and  lovely  examples  unsur|)assed  in  beauty 

of  colour   and  design.     At  the  Lc\ant  warehouse,  too, 

108-110,  High   Holborn,  the  same  firm,  who  have  been 

dealers  and  direct  importers  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets 

for  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  have  a  fine  display. 


The  Oertel 
Collection 


In  the  first  week  in  May  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  carvings  on  the  Continent  is 
to  be  dispersed  at  Rudolphe  Lepke's 
auction  rooms  in  Berlin.  It  is  the 
collection  formed  by  Dr.  Oertel,  of 
Munich,  and  illustrates  the  history  of  sculpture  in  wood 
by  the  principal  German  schools  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  ccntur\-.  The  catalogue  extends  to  over 
two  hundred  items,  and  is  embellished  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  phototype  plates.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Herr  Lepke,  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate  three  typical 
pieces  from  the  collection. 

In  view  of  the  recent  discussion  concerning  the  art  of 
Alma-Tadema,  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  pictures  by 
this    artist    belonging   to   his    family, 
■^  "^  which    is   announced    to   be   held   by 

Alma-Tadema  j^jg^^rs.  Hampton  on  June  9tli,  will 
Collection  1^^   looked   forward    to  with   great 

interest.  Among  the  admirers  of  the  deceased  artist  are 
to  be  ranked  nearly  all  the  greatest  living  painters,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  pictures,  which  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  artistic  achievements  of  his  time,  will 
receive  their  due  meed  of  appreciation. 

An  interesting  collection  of  art  objects  and  old 
domestic  Welsh  and  other  furniture,  formed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Seward,  F.K.I.H.A.,  during 
st>me  35  years  past,  is  to  be  dis- 
persed b\'  auction  at  his  residence, 
Lisvane  House,  near  Cardiff',  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  sale  will  be  a  number  of  paint- 
ings chiefly  by  Dutch  masters,  and  a  small  collection  of 
the  earlier  English  water-colour  school,  ranging  from  John 
Skelton,  1740,  to  Copley  Fielding.  The  collection  also 
includes  glass  and  snuff"  -  boxes,  porcelain,  including 
examples  of  Swansea,  Nantgarw,  Chelsea,  Derby,  Wedg- 
wood, Worcester,  and  Sevres.  Illustrated  catalogues  of 
the  Seward  collection  will  be  issued  early  in  May  from 
the  otifice  of  Mr.  Evan  Kees,  N".  i,  Plymouth  Street, 
Card  i  ft'. 


The  Seward 
Collection 
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"  The  Luxem- 
bourg Museum  " 
By  Leonce 
Benedite 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin 
7s.  6d.  net) 


The  illustrated  catalogue  of  The  Luxembourg M useum, 
compiled  by  M.  Leonce  Benedite,  the  curator  of  that 
famous  institution,  is  an  admirable 
work  of  its  kind.  Without  being 
fully  illustrated,  the  plates — 389  in 
number — reproduce  practically  all 
the  works  one  would  want  to  be  so 
recorded,  while  they  are  generally 
sufficiently  good  in  quality  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  originals.  In  the  catalogue  itself 
the  dimensions  of  all  the  pictures  are  given  and  their 
artists  grouped  under  the  headings  of  their  respective 
nationalities,  while  by  way  of  a  preface  M.  Benedite  gives 
a  well-written  and  interesting  history  of  the  museum  and 
its  collection.  The  Luxembourg  Museum  is  one  of  those 
institutions  for  which  we  possess  no  e.xact  equivalent  in 
England ;  the  Tate  Gallery,  which  approaches  it  most 
nearly  in  intention,  forming  only  a  very  inefficient  sub- 
stitute. The  Luxembourg  collection  is  representative  of 
all  modern  art — of  the  French  school  more  especially, 
but  also  of  the  other  Continental  schools,  and  of  England 
and  America.  The  Tate  Gallery,  as  its  ofllcial  title  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  implies,  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  school  only,  and  as  regards 
the  work  of  the  more  modern  masters,  it  fulfils  its 
function  to  a  very  limited  extent.  This  is  only  to  be 
expected,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  whereas  the 
bulk  of  the  works  in  the  Lu.xenibourg  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  French  nation,  the  reinforcement  of  the 
English  collection  is  entirely  dependent  upon  voluntary 
contributions  ;  and  voluntary  contributors,  however 
generously  they  may  feel  inclined,  have  a  tendency  to 
make  their  gifts  in  accordance  with  their  own  predilec- 
tions rather  than  according  to  the  actual  reciuirements. 
The  irony  of  the  situation  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
statement  that  there  are  over  a  dozen  of  the  English 
artists  whose  works  have  been  bought  by  the  French 
Government  for  the  Luxembourg  who  are  entirely 
unrepresented  in  our  own  British   National  Gallery. 


"  Tschudi,  the 
Harpsichord 
Maker,"  by 
William  Dale, 
F.S.A. 

(Constable  &  Co. 
7s.  6d.  net) 


In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  England 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  her  arts  and 
artifices;  that  before  the  end  of  it 
she  had  caught  up  with  all  com- 
petitors was  as  much  due  to  her 
importations  of  foreign  talent  as  to 
the  birth  of  native  genius.  One  of 
these  importations  was  Burckhardt 
Tschudi,  or,  as  he  afterwards  .Angli- 
cised his  name,  Hurkat  Shudi,  a 
native  of  Schwandcn  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  13th  .March,  1702.  Shudi's  chief  title  to  fame  is 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  makers  of  English  harp- 
sichords. The  harpsichord,  it  may  be  almost  unneces- 
sary to  explain,  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  piano, 
and  itself  was  an  improvement  on  the  spinet,  the  latter 
being  a  development  of  the  virginal.  An  entry  in  Pepys' 
Diary  for  .April  4th,  1668 — Mr.  Dale,  by  the  way,  once 
gives  the  year  of  this  entry  correctly,  and  then  sub- 
sequently alludes  to  it  as  1666 — shows  the  diarist  as 
hesitating  in  his  choice  between  a  little  "  Espinette  "  and  a 
small  "  Harpiscon,"  but  the  great  period  of  the  latter 
instrument,  in  England,  was  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Shudi,  when  he  first  arrived  in  London,  assisted 
Tabcl,  a  Flemish  harpsichord  maker,  who  h.ad  come 
o\er  from  Antwerp  ;  he  set  up  for  himself  in  .Mean! 
Street  some  lime  before  1729.  His  career  was  an  entirely 
prosperous  one.  He  was  appointed  maker  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  became  acciiiaintcd  with  Handel,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Shudi's  house.  Great  Pulteney  Street, 
Golden  Square,  to  where  he  removed  in  1742.  Shudi's 
difficulty  was  not  to  find  customers,  but  to  make  sufli- 
cicnt  instruments  to  supply  them.  Shudi  died  in  1773.  A 
few  years  earlier  than  this  he  had  taken  a  clever  Scotch 
assistant  named  Broadwood  into  partnership;  the  latter 
married  his  daughter  Barbara,  and  became  famous  as 
the  maker  of  pianos.  Mr.  Dale's  work  throws  an  inter- 
esting light  not  only  on  the  life  of  Shudi,  but  also  on  his 
period,  and  on  the  history  of  the  harpsichord.     It  appears 
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The    Cauiioisseiir 


to  have  been  almost  wholly  compiled  from  original  docu- 
ments, and  is  well  illustrated. 

It  is  ditihcult  to  see  what  more  explicit  title  Professor 
Yrjo  Hirn  could  have  given  his  latest  work,  but  it  hardly 

sus^gests  the  scope  of  a  book  which 
"  The  Sacred  ",  .1  u    i  r 

embraces  the  whole  course  of  nie- 
Shrinc."  by 

Yrjo  Hirn 

(Macmillan  & 

Co.,  Ltd.    14s.  net) 


Great  Masters  " 

By  Eluabcth  Haig     p,.e^i,nied    from   the   record   of 
(Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 
6s. net) 


dieval  theology,  its  connection  with 
and  influence  on  legendary  history, 
and  the  tracing  of  their  effects  on 
the  art,  architecture,  and  literature 
"  The  Floral  ,,|-  (hg  period.     That  the  author  has 

Symbolism  of  the  performed  his  ta-k  in  a  thorough, 
able  and  explicit  manner  may  be 
pre 

jjrevious  work,  but  one  needs  to 
read  the  book  carefully  to  appre- 
ciate how  prodigious  has  been  his 
labour,  and  how  indefatigably  he 
must  ha\e  ransacked  all  the  sources  of  information 
which  had  bearing  on  his  theme.  From  Professor 
Hirn's  preface  one  gathers  that  he  originally  contem- 
plated a  volume  of  much  more  restricted  scope,  but  that 
he  was  insensibly  induced  to  enlarge  on  his  ideas  by  his 
desire  to  thoroughly  explore  and  illuminate  his  theme, 
and  one  cannot  but  be  grateful  that  his  spirit  of  research 
has  led  him  to  compile  a  \olume  which  forms  a  reliable 
master-key  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  all  the 
varied  forms  of  medieval  symbolism.  From  the  icsthetic 
standpoint  the  value  of  such  a  work  is  immense.  Much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  older  forms  (if  religious  art—  prac- 
tically all  the  .u  t  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century — ii  lost  to  the  modern  enquirer,  because  he  fails 
to  realise  it^  full  significance,  and  its  appeal  to  him  is  con- 
sequently largely  luiiited  to  its  sensual  attributes  of  form 
and  colour.  Professor  Hirn,  by  not  merely  explaining 
the  surface  symbolism  of  svich  work,  but  liy  expoumling 
the  ideas — often  of  a  deeply  my-tic  import — underlying 
it,  adds  immensely  to  its  attraction;  while  his  tracing  of 
the  various  developments  which  the  legends  underwent 
will  often  form  an  important  clue  to  the  date  of  a  picture 
in  which  one  or  other  of  their  phases  are  recorded. 

Another  work  which  has  some  bearing  on  Professor 
Hirn's  theme  is  I\Iiss  Elizabeth  Haig's  exposition  of 
TItc  Floiiil  Syiitbolisiii  of  Ihc  ( ircu/ M,is/i'rs,  but  her  treat- 
ment i^  lighter  and  less  tli ugh,  and  she  by  no  means 

exhausts  her  subject.  The  author  has  been  content  to 
explain  in  an  interesting  way  the  general  symbolical 
significance  of  the  various  fiowcr^  used  in  religious  art  and 
the  origin  of  their  use,  but  she  rarely  tells  us  when  any 
|)articular  flower  is  s])ecially  associated  with  an  individual 
saint — as,  foi-  instance,  the  crown  of  red  and  white  roses 
with  which  .St.  Cecilia  is  usu.illy  depicted  in  the  earlier 
representations  of  her.  In  spite  of  the  limitations  of 
Miss  Haig's  work,  it  give^  iiuich  useful  information  in, 
and  shoidd  pro\c  a  useful  aid  to,  the  understanding  of 
the  symbolism  of  Christian  art.  The  book  is  well  illus 
trated.  In  connection  with  the  jjl.ales,  however,  there  arc 
one  or  two  rather  archaic  renderings  c)f  artists'  n.inies,  as 
Vail  Eykc  for  Van  Ii\ck  antl  Sihoni^aiir  for  Schongauer. 


Though   Mr.    Fitzroy  Carrington's  name  is  the  only 

one  appearing  on  the  cover  of  Prints  and  their  Makers, 

his  personal  contribution  to  the  volume 

Prints  and  j^  confined   to   a    fifteen-line    intro- 

their  Makers"        ,|uction.      The    book    is   a  collection 

Edited  by  Fitz-       ^^  se\enteen   essays,    contributed   by 

roy  Carrinerton        ,-,-  ,,  u-  i    1  •   1 

'    ,  .    .    5,     .       fifteen  authors,  which  have  no  speci.il 

(Eveleigh  Nash  .  ,  , 

connection    with   one   anotlier  except 

I2S.  6d.  net)  ,      ■  , 

that  they  arc   all    concerned   with 

engra\  ers  and  engra\  ing,  and  ha\  e  probalily  all  appeared 
in  periodical  form  in  America.      The  essays  individualh' 
are  generally  of  high  quality,  ranging  in  point  of  period 
from    Albert    Diirer   to    .Antlers   Zorn,   and  being   most 
frequently  concerned  with  etchers  and  etchings.     Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  contribution  is  that  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Keppel  on  "The  Personal  Characteristics  of  Sir  Seymour 
Haden,  P.R.E.,''  which  abounds  in  interesting  reminis- 
cences, many  of  which  exhibit  the  great  painter-etcher  in 
a  distinctly  humorous  light.     The  anecdotes  are  all  the 
more  piquant  as  being   told  by  a  democratic  American 
concerning  a  staunch   English   conservative  of  the    old 
school  with  strongly  autocratic  tendencies.      One  of  the 
funniest  is  that  which  relates  how  Sir  Seymour,  having 
accepted  an  invitation   for  a  week   from   Mr.  James  B. 
Colgate,  of  Yonkers,  found    himself  in  the    home  of  a 
teetotaler  so  staunch  that  he  would  not  only  drink  no 
intoxicants  himself,  but  would  suffer  none  to  be  drunk  in 
an\-  house  on  his  estate.     The  Englishman  had  no  idea 
of  this,  and  was  astonished  to   find   himself  offered   milk 
in  place  of  his  glass  of  wine  at  dinner.     The  use  of  the 
substitute  interfered  with  his  sleep.     Mr.  Keppel  finally 
came  to  his  rescue  by  smuggling  in  a  flask  of  sherry  in  a 
cardboard  box.      He  brought  this  round  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  by  which  early  hour  the  household   had  retired  to 
rest,  and  persuaded  Mr.  Colgate,  all  unconscious  of  the 
offence  he  was  committing  against  his  principles,  to  gi\e 
his  '_;uest  the  parcel  on  his  w.i\-  back  to  bed.     Sir  Seymour 
^ubscquenth    confessed  that  he  could   not   have  slept   a 
wink  that  night  had  it  not  been  for  the  gift  of  the  sherry. 
The  illustrations  to  the  \olume  are  numerous  and,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.     The  portrait  of  Thomas  Haden,  of 
Derby,  however,  should  not  be  styled  an  original  etching. 
Haden    reproduced    it   from   the   pictui-e   of  F.d'ivin,  by 
[oseph    Wright,    of  Herin,   for   which    subject  Thomas 
H.iden  -Sir  Seymour's  grandfather — sat  to  the  painter. 

TiiK  increasing   popularity  of  Baxter  prints  is  shown 

by  the  issue  of  The  Baxter  Year-Book,  comi)iled  by  Mr. 

C.  T.  Courtney  Lewis,  whose  previous 

The  Baxter  \v(,rks  on  the  great  colour  -  |)rinter 
Ycar-Book,  i^.^^.g  ^,,„^^.  ^ j,^,,^  („  |„.i,,„   ^,^^.  |,,.„. 

1912,     by  C.   1.  iluctions  of  the  latter  to  puljlic  noliie. 

Courtney  Lewis  ,        .1             1      ,           <                     \ 

'  W  helln  I   the  production  of  an  annu.il 

(Sampson  Low  ,  ,■      .            r   .i,-      1       i    ■           .  ,•     i 

,  „       ,     ,  publication   of    this    kinil    is    justified 

and  Co.,  Ltd.  ^        .           ,                    ,       ,      .        . 

,  remains  to  be  seen.     In  the  first  issue, 

OS.  net)  ,                     ,              ,          ,                 ,         , 

however,   tlie  author    lias    yatlicrcd 

together  such  .m  .uiiount  of  fre^h  and  useful  information, 

that  we  suggest  every  serious  liaxtcr  collector  will  find  it 

necessary  to  secure  a  copy.      The  volume,  which  is  small 

enough  to  be  carried  easily  in  the  pocket,  and  so  can  be 
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STUDY  By  DEGAS  FROM  SPEED  S       PRACTICE  AND 

ulilised  for  reference  in  sale-rooms,  contains,  besides  the 
items  which  make  it  a  sequel  to  The  Picture  Ptinfer, 
also  by  Mr.  Lewis,  a  full  list  of  Baxter  prints  and  their 
current  prices,  a  record — though  not  a  very  full  one — of 
prints  passing  through  the  auction  room  during  191 2, 
and  chapters  on  "  Licensee  Prints,"  "  Prints  which  bear 
Baxter's  Signature,"  and  "  The  Pleasures  and  Humours 
of  Baxter  Print-collecting." 

Though  the  works  issued  in  "  The  New  .Art  Library  " 
have  maintained  a  consistently  high  standard,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  latest  addition 
to  the  series — Mr.  Harold  Speed's 
Practice  ami  Science  of  Drawing — is 
not  more  interesting  and  of  greater 
general  utility  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  scope  of  the  subject 
as  understood  by  the  author  embraces 
the  whole  theory  of  composition  and 
rhythmical  expression  in  pictorial  art. 
The  varied  methods  by  which  the 
alter  may  be  attained  by  the  artist  are  fully  and  clearly 


"  The  Practice 
and  Science  of 
Drawing,"  by 
Harold  Speed 
("The  New 
Art  Library" 
Seelcy,  Service 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 
6s.  net) 


mi.'JiJi.iLJ-H.ii  '-It  ■'■•  I-'-'-"  iiii-W'^'IlmSj^ 

SCIENXE  OF  drawing"  fsEELEV,  SERVICE  A.N'D  CO.) 

explained  and  exemplified,  and  incidentally  a  detinite 
and  concrete  meaning  is  attached  to  many  of  the  phrases 
in  vogue  in  current  art  criticism,  which  are  often 
nebulously  and  vaguely  applied.  To  do  this  in  a 
catholic  spirit  requires  broad  artistic  sympathies,  as 
well  as  practical  knowledge  of  craftsmanship,  and  Mr. 
Speed  possesses  these  special  qualifications  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Himself  an  Academy  gold  medallist,  he  has  shown 
in  his  art  that  he  is  by  no  means  tied  down  to  aca- 
demic tradition  ;  whilst  his  range  of  expression  practically 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ing. Hence,  in  his  book  he  shows  a  warm  and  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  the  newer  phases  of  art,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  have  been  long  accepted.  The  practical 
instruction  he  gives  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student, 
and  every  point  is  fully  illustrated  with  examples  taken 
from  the  work  of  the  great  masters,  as  well  as  Mr. 
.Speed's  own  examples.  The  volume  can  not  only  be 
confidently  recommended  to  art  students,  but  one  might 
go  further  and  say  that  everyone  interested  in  art  would 
find  it  well  worth  reading  and  studying. 
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Special    Notice 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
should  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover 
Buildings,   35-39,   Maddox   Street,   W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  the^L•  columns. 
Those  of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases 
where  the  apjilicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will   be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,  should 
be  set  forth. 

Owi'.N  OF  (-'il.v.\AFo\. — We  i;ive  a  |iL'ili;4rt.'L'  of  this  f.iiiiilv 
bfliiw.  TIk-  :\rins  arc  :  -.\  rhev.,  sa.,  lictw.  llltce  lavens,  p]>r.. 
with  \y.\\l  in  tliL'ir  ln-aU-'.  i'lr^/  A  ia\-cii.  jipr..  with  I>ait  in  ii- 
i)e.ik.      Motto—"  I)iiw  a  'iiiarpar  i'r  luaiii." 

Tills  r.imily  claims  (U'srciil   ironi   I,ly\NarcIi   ap  IJiaii,  LokI  of 

l\nl)crl  ( (wen,  Ksij.. 
ot    IV-ncraii?. 


Menai,  AnL;lescy,  fouinlt-'i  ul  tlie  second  mililo  Irilje  ot  North 
Wales  anil  I'owys,  who  llourisheii  in  the  I2th  ccnluiy. 

With  reyard  to  the  other  enquiry  contained  in  your  letter,  a 
lui tiler  search  would  I'C  necessary. 

Newte.  -  According  to  Burke,  the  arms  of  Newle  (of 
Tiverton,  co.  Devon,  traced  to  Ump.  Elizabeth)  are  :— Gu.  a  chev. 
lielw.  three  human  hearts  ar.,  each  pierced  througli  with  a  sword 
in  bend  sinister  ppr.,  hilt  and  pommel  in  chief  or.  Cifsl — A 
newt  ppr. 

Mil  iiank-Chamkeks.  -The  arms  of  John  Milbank,  second 
son  of  Sir  Kalph  Milbank,  Hart.,  are  :  — I  an,  a  bend  erm.,  on 
a  canton  or  a  lion's  heail  erased  of  the  first.  Ciosl  —  .A  lion'- 
head  erased  gu.,  charged  with  a  bend  erm.  Motto — "  Resolute 
anrl  linn." 

To  ascertain  the  correct  aims  of  lii>  wife  a  more  lengthy 
search  would  have  to  be  made. 

MKAMOWeot'RT.  —  Richard  Meadowcourt,  canon  of  Worcester, 
ly-ij,  was  son  of  Richard  Meadow-court,  of  Worcester  (city), 
gent.  :  he  was  of  Merton  Coll.,  Oxon.,  niatric.  q  March,  I/OO-IO. 
aged  15:  P.. A.,  1714  ;  Fellow,  M.A.,  171S:  vicar  of  Dakley, 
Knrks..  1727:  of  Quinton,  co.  Gloucester,  1738;  rector  of  .St. 
Martin's,  in  Worcester,  173S  :  and  vicar  of  Lindridge,  co. 
Wnrce-ter,  1751,  until  his  death.  S  Sept.,  1760. 

Queries. 

[  ll'f  shall  he  pleased  lo  inset  I  lu-o  or  three  iiiteries  monthly,  for 
re.ulers,  provided  they  are  short,  and  are  a(,oiiipauied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender.'] 

roi.uil.l..  —  Information  wanted  regariling  tlie  will  ol  Henry 
I'olhill  (brother  of  David  Polhill,  M.'P.  for"  Rochester),  said  to 
have  died  aliout  I75j,  and  also  a>  to  whether  he  was  ever 
married. 

—   Mary,  dan.  of  loseph  t'lerkson, 
I        of  Pentraclh. 


I 


Sarah  I'.li/nlK-lli. 
(lau.  of  Rictiard 
(>wcn,nf  Iloly- 
hi.'afl.  24  lunc, 
1822.   i-l  wife. 


.1 

Lewis  (_)\vcii. 

K.I.  Srrvi.c, 
l>r)rn    1S24, 
nJie'l    JS44. 


AnuL*,    liaii.    i)f 
Robert  Wynnr, 

reolnr  nf 

Llandilanwt^, 

MLTi'im-ihsliirc. 


Nicholas  <  )>.\L-n, 

lector  of 

LlandyfrytloL;. 

Ant^Iesey. 


Margaiel,  dau.  of 
Robert  PxKvards, 
rector  of  Llanrutj. 
C;iernarvonsIiire. 


I 

( )\vi.-n  *  )\\cn, 

Kv).,  of 

( ilynafon  : 

iiiarr.   1700, 

died   1S33. 


Anne, 


liau.   of 
i  t  >\V(.-n. 


liuL^ii  I  )avies  (..)\ven,  -  Lucrelia  Ann, 
oi   ( ilynafon,  rector    i  ilan.of  Saniiid 
of  -IVL-r.lraelh. 


I.I'.,    I 


lorii  4  Au*^ 
179^- 


Newl)oiil(i,  of 
Sheffiehl,  2n<l 
wife. 


Rev.  Owen 

'  Hvcn. 

(h'owne'l 

lS;2. 


Robert  Rrisco, 
of  Maulfre, 
niarr.    Abiri- 
anne.  ilau.  of 

<  ieo.  »  iardner. 


I 

Edward 

Owen, 

died  1S26. 


Rev.    Kri>(.:o    Rev.  James  Richard 
Owen.niarr.    ()wen,  M.A.,  marr. 


Klizabrih, 

dau.  i>f 
..  l-'mpson. 

I 


T 


Mary,  dau.  of 
Tliomas  Hutches. 


T 


I                    I  I 

I'.dward    <lweii,  Kev.  Hugh  Davies  Owen  Robert 

Chaplain  to  the  ( )wiii,  .M.  .X.,  mair.  Hrisco  Owen, 

I'orces  rliiring  .Anne  Lloyd,  dau.  drowned  at 

the(riinean  o!  Thomas  ( )wen,  llobait. 

War:bomiS26.             of  Tiefeiler.  Tasmania, 

die<l  iSo.).  l!'>57. 
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II  I       I  Mill 

Anne  lane.  Krne^l    (  harles     iMiima. 

I''.nima  Klizabeth.         Tudor  Owen.      Anna. 

Ilul'ert  I.uinley      Margaret  I'Mmumls. 
lirisi-o  I  Iwcii.      ( 'athei  ine. 

Mary  Dorothea. 


\ 
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June,   1913. 


THE     CITY     HALL 


The   City  and   County   Borough  of   Cardiff 
Part   II.  By    Leonard   Willoughby 


Though  the  municipal  buildings  of  the  city 
of  Cardiff  are  amongst  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world,  still  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
in  the  records  of  any  silver  plate  having  belonged  to 
the  Corporation  prior  to  the  loving  cup  presented 
in  1891  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  At  the  present 
time  the  Corporation  own,  in  addition  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  and  Lady  Mayoress's  gold  chains  and  the 
Lord  Mayor's  badge,  the  loving  cup,  a  silver  epergne, 
a  monteith,  some  coronation  plate,  consisting  of 
epergne,  tea  urn  and  salver,  candelabra,  centrepiece 


1 89 1,  and  the  maker's  name,  James  Crichton  cV  Co. 
It  stands  32  inches  high,  and  is  of  silver-gilt,  orna- 
mented with  shields  of  fine  gold  and  jewelled  with 
diamonds,  sapphires,  amethysts,  rubies,  emeralds, 
carbuncles,  and  a<|uamarines.  On  the  base  are  three 
enamelled  figures  representing  the  three  local  rivers — 
Taff,  Ely,  and  Rumney.  Each  figure  represents  a 
river-god  with  an  urn,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of 
water.  The  figures  are  seated  among  water-lilies,  the 
flowers  being  wrought  in  white  enamel  with  tliamond 
centres,  and  the  leaves  in  green  enamel.     Around  the 


THREE     VIEWS     OF     THE     LORD     MAYOR'S     THUMB    RING 

and  epergnes,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  ring.  The  most 
valuable  of  all  these  is  the  loving  cup,  illustrated 
on  page  25  of  the  January  number,  which  weighs 
389  oz.   5  dwt.     It  bears  the  Edinburgh  date-letter 

Vol.  XXXVI.— No.   142.— e  77 
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Stem  between  the  base  and  the  cup  is  coiled  the  red 
dragon  of  Wales,  studded  with  rubies  and  carbuncles, 
the  claws  being  set  with  diamonds,  while  the  eyes 
are  emeralds.      There  are  two  shields  with  the  arms 


The    Connoisseur 


of  the  donor  and  of 
thu  town  fnaiiit-lled. 
It   has   two   handles, 
modelled    in    the 
Florentine  style,  with 
winged  figures,  and 
pendant    from    each 
handle   is  a   large 
amethyst.   The  cover 
is  surmounted   by  a 
female     figure    wear- 
ing  a   mural   crown 
set    with   diamonds, 
the  face,  hands,  and 
feet    being    in    flesh- 
coloured  enamel. 
The   right   foot  rests 
on  a  representation  of 
a  block   of  coal,  and 
the  left   hand  grasps 
a  ship's  rudder.     At 
its  feet  is  a  figure  of 
Sabrina,  the  goddess 
of   the   river  Severn, 
seated  among  water- 
lilies.     The  whole  is 
emblematic  of  Cardiff 
and  its  position  as  a 
coal   shipping   port. 
This  magnificent  cup 
cost  over  ^"3,000.  In 
iS()(i    certain    altera- 
tions and  additions 
were  m  a  d  e  I  o  t  h  e 
figure    of   the    red 
dragon,  which   forms 
the  stem  of  the   cup, 
by  the    mounting   of 
a  large   n  u  m  b  e  r   of 
s]5inel   rubies   and 
carbuncles,   and    the 
re-enamelling  of   the 
stem.     This  greatly 
added  to  the  artistic 
appearance  ol'  the 
cup,    and   cost    Lord 
llute    an    additional 
y'loo.      The   oldest 
piece    of    plate    is 
the   jardiniere,   or 
monleUh,     presented 
by   Alderman    I5rain, 
mayor   i  CS99    1  ijoo. 
This    is    vl    inches 
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TWELFTH-CENTURV     SILVER     CH.ALICE 


liASE     OF     ABOVE     CHAI.ICE,     WITH     INSCRIPTION 
7  8 


high,    28*   inches  in 
length,    and    15  J;  in- 
ches in  width.     Its 
weight    is    y-\    oz. 
15  dwt.,  and  it  bears 
the   plate  -  mark  for 
1786.      It  is   in  the 
form  of  an   elliptical 
monteith,   a    variety 
of  punch  -  bowl  very 
fashionable    between 
the   vears    1689   and 
1720.       Its   name 
(monteith)   is  that  of 
its  inventor,  a  gentle- 
man   remarkable  for 
wearing   a  scalloped 
coat,  scalloped  as  is 
the  edge  of  this  ves- 
sel, the  indentations 
of   which  were  pro- 
vided for  holding  the 
glasses  or  cups  when 
the  bowl  was  brought 
into  the  room. 

■'  New  things  |ii,«iuCL- 
new  wimls,  and  so 
Mcmteitli 
Ha>  by  one  ve5>el 
saved  himself  from 
death." 

The  bowl  bears  on 
either   side   an   elon- 
gate elliptical  panel, 
8  inches  liy  4  inches. 
In    one   of    these 
Nejjtune   (attended 
by   a   tritoii   blowing 
his  conch  horn,  and 
a    cupid    bearing  a 
torch    whith    emits 
smoke)    drives    his 
sea-horses    through 
rough  wa\es  to  meet 
his   bride.      On   the 
opposite   panel   the 
bride  is  seen  driving 
her  dolphins  through 
the  sea   attended  by 
a  nereid  and  heralded 
byatriton.   The  edge 
of  the  bowl  is  thick- 
ened   by   a    band   of 
foliated   scroll-work  ; 
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TWELFTH-CENTURY     SILVER     PATEN 

the  handles  are  formed  of  youthful  figures,  merging 
at  the  loins  into  foliage  and  scrolls,  by  which,  together 
with  conventional  wings,  they  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  vessel  in  bold  projection.  The  body 
rests  on  four  dragonesque  feet  about  4  inches  high. 
The  silver  epergne,  which  was  formerly  the  property 
of  Charles  X.  of  France,  when  he  was  exiled  and 
living  at  Holyrood  Palace  (1830),  weighs  166  oz. 
2  dwt.  It  bears  the  Sheffield  plate  mark  for  1820, 
and   is  engraved    with  the  old  arms  of  Cardiff.     It 


SILVER     PLATE     ON     THE     KENFIG     MACE 

consists  of  a  truncate  ecjuilaterally  triangular  base 
with  concave  sides,  from  which  ascend  a  central 
column  and  three  curvilinear  foliated  branches. 
Behind  these  are  three  figures  of  Pomona  bearing 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  supporting  a 
coronal,  the  lower  member  of  which  is  richly  em- 
bossed with  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.  This  was 
presented    by    Sir   Thomas   Morel  on  November  9, 


THE    KENFIG     MACE 

1899,  in  commemoration  of  his  mayoralty.  The 
silver  epergne,  tea  urn  and  salver  presented  to  the 
Cor[)oration  by  Alderman  Beaven  in  1901  were  pur- 
chased to  commemorate  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.  The  epergne  is  oval  in  form,  with 
four  branches,  and  has  a  band  of  cast  scroll-work  in 
relief  on  burnished  field  supported  on  four  winged 
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CARVED     SPOONS, 

female  figures,  with  une  large  cut-glass  centre  dish  and 
four  smaller  dishes.  The  e])ergne  is  i2i  inches  high, 
and  bears  the  Londim  hall-mark  i8oS.  This  stands 
on  a  silver  plateau,  with  alternate  pecten  and  honey- 
suckle cresting  and  winged  claw  feet,  with  mirror 
bottom.  This  is  _^o  inches  by  19  inches,  and  bears  the 
London  hall-majk  1S14.  The  weight  of  the  epergne 
is    I4(,    u/.    5 


PECUH.^R     TO     \V.\LES 

and  weighs  171  o/,.  7  dwt 


This  bears  the   London 
silver    salver,    with    beaded 


dwt.,  and  the 
|)lateau,  includ- 
ing plate-glass, 
5  4  3  o  /.  A  11 
1828  silver  Ira 
urn.  on  S(|uare 
b.ise,  scroll 
feet,  melon 
sha|)e,  richly 
ch.i  sed  w  i  I  h 
acanthus  leaves 
and  (lowers  on 
a  m  a  t  t  e  d 
ground,  with 
shell  and  s(  roll 
border,  stands 
15  inches  high, 


■-^n 


MILKM.MDS 


hall-mark   1S2S.       The 

border  on  ball-and-claw  feet,  bears  the  London  hall- 
mark 1775.  It  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
60  o/.  12  dwt.  This  is  a  charming  piece  of  plate, 
and  in  very  good  taste.  The  candelabra  presented  by 
Alderman  Sir  William   Grossman  in  commemoration 

of  the  visit  of 
their  ^L^iesties 
King  Edward 
a  n  d  (}  u  e  e  n 
Alexandra,  in 
c  0  n  n  e  (■  t  i  o  n 
with  the  (ipen- 
i  n  g  of  the 
(Jueen  Alex- 
andra dock  in 
1907,  are  im- 
portant art 
works.  They 
h.ive  each  four 
lights  on  tri- 
angular bases, 
and  there  are 
GREASE. HORNS  three  statucttes, 

So 
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CAKVED     SPOONS 


classically  draped,  representing  on  one  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  and  on  the  other  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Shipping.  They  are  27  inches  high,  and  the  pair 
weigh  433  oz.  5  dwt.  These  candelabra  are  designed  in 
the  style  of  the  period  of  Louis  Quatorze  (1638-1715), 
with  Certain  modifications.  The  centrepiece  and 
epergnes  in  sil- 
ver-gilt, pre- 
sented to  the 
Corporation  by 
A  1  d  e  r  m  a  n 
Charles  Bird, 
were  to  com- 
memorate the 
coronation  of 
King  George  V. 
andQueenMary, 
1911,  and  the 
Investiture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales 
at  Carnarvon 


1/'" 


LX. 


BONE    APPLE-SCOOPS 
81 


Castle,  191 1.  The  centrepiece  is  27^  inches  high, 
and  weighs  328  oz.  2^^  dwt.  The  date-letter  is  1876, 
and  the  maker  Stephen  Smith,  London.  The  side 
epergnes  have  seated  figures  of  Britannia  and  Neptune, 
and  upon  the  three  projecting  feet  of  the  plinth  are 
dolphins  entwined  around  a  trident.     The  Neptune 

stand  is  29  in- 
ches high,  and 
weighs  171  oz. 
17^  dwt.  The 
Britannia 
epcrgne  is  28 
inches  high,  and 
weighs  171  oz. 
i6j'  dwt.  The 
Lord  Mayor's 
thumb- ring  was 
also  presented 
by  Alderman 
Bird,  the  design 
consisting  of  two 


1    M 
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GAUFFERING     STACK     FOR     CRIMPING      LACE 


dragons  passant  for  Wales,  surrounding  the  body  of 
the  ring,  executed  in  very  high  rehef  in  gold,  sup- 
porting a  be/il  charged  with  a  Tudor  rose,  the  seal 
(}|  the  city.  The  dragons  are  backed  with  wliite 
enamel,  and  have  brilliants  inset  as  eyes.  To  avciid 
munutiiny  ol  eolcnir  in  the  signet,  which  is  one  inch 
in  diameter,  the  heraldic  white  and  red  of  the  Tudor 
rcise  is  given  by  the  selection  (if  a  sardonyx,  haxing 
a  while  and  a  rose-culdUii'd  layer,  upon  which  the 
c:entrai  rose  is  sculptured  in  white,  while  the  sur- 
rounding petals  are  sunk  into  the  red  b.ind.  The 
remaining  white  margin  sIkjws  ,i  muttu  in  W'idsh,  also 
sunk  in  the  red  band:  "na.  \vni.i,(»  n  lUiiM  mkwn 
i;vkli\vYi,i.,"  meaning  "  1  >(i  nothing  rashly."  Sur- 
mounting the  seal  ri^.s  the  crct  of  the  city — the 
three  plumes  of  tlie  I'rince  of  Wales,  granted  bv 
special  royal  favour,  shared  by  no  cither  c  ity.  These 
are  in  white  enamel,  and  rise  from  a  golden  mural 
crown,  together  with  the  heraldic  difference  of  a  rose 
and  green  leaves,  also  In  coloured  enainels.  The 
dimensions  of  the  ring  are    i  ;,'    inches  across  head   of 


ring  and  g  inch  across  shoulder.  The  weight  of  the 
Welsh  gold,  which  is  from  the  Ciwyn  mines  in  the 
county  of  Mericmeth,  is  2  n/.  0  dwt.  22  grains.  It 
was  this  mine  which  furnished  gold  for  part  ol  the 
regalia   of  the   I'rinee   of  Wales. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  King  (George  and 
(^)ueen  Marv  paid  a  visit  to  ("ariliff,  extending  their 
stav  to  four  davs.  This  in  itself  was  a  mark  of 
singular  honour  to  the  city,  and  jierhaps  it  was 
their  Majesties'  desire  to  make  up  to  Cardifl  tor  the 
investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  held  else- 
where than  in  the  metropolis  of  Wales.  Amongst 
tile  functions  which  their  Majesties  attended  was  the 
laving  of  the  stone  of  the  National  Museum  of  Wales. 
This  building  adjoins  the  City  Hall,  and  when  it  is 
conijileted  the  three  splendid  buildings  of  the  City 
Hail.  Law  Courts,  and  National  .Museum  will  form  a 
Irontage  of  magnificent  jiublic  buildings  which  will 
far  outvie  those  of  any  city  in  the  world.  These 
three  white  palaces  are  uni(|ue  both  inside  and  out- 
side, and  Cardiff  mav  well  be   proud  of  owning  such 
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beautiful  pieces  of  architecture.  When  the  museum 
is  finished  and  stocked  with  the  treasures  of  Wales, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections 
outside  of  the  London  museums.  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  Hoyle, 
I  am  able  to  give  an  illustration  of  a  most  valu- 
able twelfth-century  chalice  and  paten.  These  were 
deposited  by  King  George  V.,  and  were  originally 
discovered  near  Dolgelly  in  the  year  1890.  The 
circumstances  of  the  find  were  as  follows  : — While 
some  men  were  returning  from  their  work  across  a 
short  and  unfrequented  track  near  Dolgelly,  one  of 
them  perceived  what  appeared  to  be  a  plate  embedded 
in  the  rock.  After  some  trouble  they  loosened  it 
from  its  resting-place  and  carried  it  home,  when  it 
was  found,  after  considerable  washing  and  scraping,  to 
be  a  gilt  plate.  Upon  the  assumption  that  this  was 
not  the  only  article  to  be  found,  they  prosecuted  a 
strict  search,  with  the  result  that  a  vase-shaped  sub- 
stance was  brought  to  light.  The  metal  was  incrusted, 
when  found,  by  nearly  two  inches  of  vegetable  matter. 
Near  the  spot  is  the  ancient  monastery  of  Llanelltyd, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  vessels  must  at  one  time 


have  belonged  to  the  monks  who,  during  tln>  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  buried  them  in  the  place  where 
they  were  discovered.  The  articles  passed  into 
l)rivate  hands  and  disappeared  for  a  time :  the  Crown 
was  thus  unable  to  establish  that  ihey  were  treasure- 
trove.  In  March,  1892,  they  were  sold  at  Christie's 
for  /jio  to  a  dealer,  and  by  him  sold  to  Baron  John 
Henry  Schroder  for  _£'3,ooo.  On  learning  of  the  sale, 
the  Treasury  claimed  them  as  treasure-trove.  An 
arrangement,  however,  was  made  under  which  the 
Baron  undertook  to  bei|Ueath  the  articles  to  the 
Crown,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  retain  possession 
during  his  lifetime. 

Another  interesting  discovery  is  that  of  the  Kenfig 
mace,  which  was  recently  discovered  in  the  possession 
of,  so  I  aai  informed,  an  innkeeper.  He  has  parted 
with  the  original  to  the  Museum,  agreeing  to  take  in 
return  a  replica  of  it.  This  most  interesting  addition 
is  referred  to  in  a  work  entitled  The  Buried  City  of 
Kcnfti^,  published  by  Fisher,  Unwin  iS:  Co.,  which  is 
well  worth  reading. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  unlimited  number  of 
the  treasures  collected  in  the  museum,  but  as  one  or 
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THE    SERIENT     INSTRUMENT,     SAID    TO    BE     PLAYED    IN    THE    ORCHESTRA    OF    ST.   JOHN'S    CHURCH.    CARDIIF 
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two  of  the  articles  are  i|uaint  and  typical  of  Wales,  I 
_i;ive  them.  One  of  these  is  a  Peithynen.  or  Coelbren, 
or  Llyfr  I'ren,  "  Hook  of  Tree."  This  consists  of 
revolvable  bars  or  sticks,  usually  iour-sided,  but 
occasionally  three  or  si.\-sided.  The  lettering  on  the 
faces  of  the  bars  is  cut  with  a  knife.  The  characters 
were  the  ordinary  Roman  capitals,  but  as  they  were 
tormed  of  notches,  the  curved  strokes  were  ani;ular. 
The  alphabet  may  be  described  as  an  angulated  form 
ol  the  ordinary.  loach  face  of  the  bar  represents  a 
line  of  writing,  so  a  coelbren  of  ten  square  bars  =  forty 
lines.  In  reading,  the  four  lines  of  the  first  bar  an- 
consecutively  read,  then  the  next  bar,  and  so  on. 
.Many  ol  these  had  only  the  alphal>et  or  numerals, 
and  Were  used  in  schools  rather  than  for  literary 
purposes,  some  of  them  having  the  Lord's  Prayer 
cut  on  them.  Tln-ri!  is  also  a  good  exam[)le  of  a 
gauffering  stack  for  crimping  lace  in  the  Xational 
Museum,  of  which  I  gi\e  an  illustration. 

In  the  Cardiff  .Museum,  which  will  merge  into 
the  National  Museum  when  it  is  finished,  are 
many  examples  of  Welsh  ]3orcelain  and   art  treasures. 


Amongst  the  curiosities  are  a  collection  of  carved 
wooden  spoons,  seen  in  most  parts  of  Wales  usually 
hanging  beside  the  fireplace  in  cottage  or  tarui, 
called  "  betrothal  "  spoons,  but  I  gather  that  in  some 
districts  their  gift  was  not  confined  to  en\^aged  girls. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  young  men  to  make  them 
for  the  girls  they  admired — hence  that  the  village  belle 
was  the  reciiiient  of  many.  Still  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  gift  followed  upon  engagement.  In  former 
times  the  spoon  was  svmljolic  of  housekeeping — hence 
"  spooning."  But  these  carved  wooden  spoons  seem 
to  have  been  |)eculiar  to  Wales.  The  reason  may  be 
this  —  Wales  was  a  poor  and  backward  country,  and 
even  now  worjden  spoons  and  other  utensils  are  much 
in  vogue.  As  an\-  voung  man  with  a  fair  amount  of 
cleverness  and  a  sharp  pocket-knile  could  make  and 
carve  a  s])oon,  this  will  account  lor  the  (aistom. 

The  earlier  examples  approximate  to  the  normal 
spoons — whethc-r  of  silver,  [)ewter,  or  wood — of  tJie 
tinu-,  the  "betrothal"  spoons  only  being  dilfereiiced 
bv  their  symliolic  hearts  and  chi[)-carving.  Hut  as  the 
handles  were  the  only  appropriate  parts  for  decoration, 
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these  in  the  course  of  time  were  expanded  so  as  to 
provide  a  larger  field  :  and  the  double  steles  or  (and) 
bowls  are  obviously  equivalent  to  ''we  two  are  one.' 
The  few  examples  given  are  selected  from  a  large 
number  in  the  Welsh  Museum. 

Apple-scoops  were  in  common  use  up  to  half  a 
century  ago,  especially  in  the  apple-growing  West. 
Probably  they  are  still  used  here  and  there  by  old 
people.  The  scoop  not  only  scraped  the  inside  of 
the  apple,  but  served  as  a  spoon  to  convey  the  pulp 
to  the  mouth.  They  were  regularly  to  be  seen  in 
the  Worcestershire  cottages.     The  commoner  (as  the 
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three  in  the  middle)  were  made  from  the  metacarpal 
of  a  sheep  ;  the  better  were  of  ivory  and  silver. 

The  three  milkmaids'  grease-horns,  like  the  carved 
spoons,  were  made  by  the  lads  for  their  lady-loves. 
These  contained  grease  or  butter,  the  milkmaids 
dipping  their  fingers  in  before  commencing  to  milk. 
This  prevented  causing  any  soreness  to  the  cows  in 
cold  and  frosty  weather. 

There  are  some  good  specimens  of  Nantgarw,  and 
of  this  two  plates  are  particularly  fine  work.  The 
decoration  of  that  on  the  left  is  a  moss-rose  in  a  green 
urn,  very  delicately  and  finely  painted.     It  is  a  piece 
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(or  a  duplicate  iVom)  of  a  service:  made  for  the  IVince 
Regent.  In  this  service  each  rose  was  different.  Al- 
though the  decoration  is  simple,  it  is  a  su|)erb  piece  of 
porcelain,  with  a  smooth,  glassy  surface  and  free  from 
any  blemish  (which  is  rarely  the  case  with  Nantgarw). 
The   decoration    of  the  other  i)late  is   liv  Thomas 


eltect  of  the  whole  is  gencrallv  rich  and  vigorous, 
not  only  in  the  drawing,  but  in  the  colours.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  his  work  is  slight,  and  even 
sloNcnly  e.xecuteti. 

Of  the  Swansea  ware  there  are  also  several  beautiful 
examples,  especially  a  teapot.     This  may  be  classed 
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I'ardoe,  who  greatly  excelled    in    llower-paiiUing.      It  as  one  of  the  liner  pruducts  ol  Swansea,  both  in  paste, 

represents  his  best  work.      He   was  evidently  a  rapid  gla/c,  and  decoration.     The  latter  is  very  delicately 

[lainter,  and  although   his  details  are   usually  dashed  renderetl,  and  much  of  it  is  in  gold. 
in  without  anyattem])l  at  fme  delineation,  the  general  .A  miniature  of  a   Druid  amongst  the  oaks,  ]iainted 
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on  porcflain,  is  attractive.  Modelled  work,  however, 
was  not  much  essayed  at  Swansea  or  Nantgarw.  The 
[)ainting  is  carefully  executed  and  full  of  fine  detail. 
It  has  been  suggestetl  that  it  was  by  W.  ^\^  Voung. 
Cardiff  to-day  is  a  wealthy,  go-ahead,  thriving  city, 


chief  magistrate  in  Sir  John  Courtis.  The  honour  of 
knighthood  which  King  Ceorge  graciously  conferred 
on  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  was 
not  onlv  a  mark  of  personal  distinction,  but  a  token 
of  His  Majesty's  high  appreciation  of  all  the  citizens 
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with  an  intelligent  Corporation,  which  lays  out  its 
money  wiselv  and  well.  It  is  ([uite  marvellous  the 
way  in  which  the  population  has  grown  in  a  hundred 
years,  and  now  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  well-governed  centres  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
fortunate,    too.    in    having   last   year   in   particular  its 


have  done  both  in  commerce  and  perseverance. 
Their  clear,  sound  common  sense  has  won  for  their 
city  great  distinction,  whilst  their  love  for  music  and 
art,  and  their  intense  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  marks 
the  citizens  of  Cardifl'  as  leaders,  rather  than  followers, 
in  all  that  tends  for  the  weal  of  the  country. 
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The  Milled  Silver  Coinage  of  England 


By  Grant  R.  Francis 


Probably  there  has  never  existed  a  better 
opportunity  for  commencing  the  acquirement  of  any 
kind  of  collection  that  has  an  educational  and  his- 
toric value  at  exceptionally  low  prices,  and  that  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  realise  at  least  the  full 
amount  that  has  been  expended  upon  it,  than  is 
presented  at  the  present  time  by  the  regal  silver 
coinages  of  England  from  the  date  of  the  permanent 
change  in  the  process  of  coining,  when  the  mill  and 
screw  finally  ousted  the  old  hammered  process,  in  the 
year  1662. 

Why  this  particular  branch  of  collecting  has  been 
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to  secure  really  representative  specimens  of  either  are 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  moderate  purse. 

Having  thus  discounted  the  possible  storm  of  pro- 
test from  collectors  of  "Baxters"  or  Old  English 
porcelain  that  I  foresee  my  opening  remarks  may 
occasion,  I  venture  for  a  moment  to  pursue  my  com- 
parisons. What  is  there,  for  instance,  in  a  square  inch 
of  printed  paper  which  never  possessed  any  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  (/;ic'  f>cnn\\  that  has  inflated  the 
price  of  a  specimen  which  has  fulfilled  its  destiny,  and 
consequently  entirely  lost  the  slight  intrinsic  value 
it  ever  possessed,  into  a-  11  over  _;^  1,000  ?     Its  rarity  ! 
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so  long  and  so  persistently  neglected  it  is  very  hard 
to  determine,  when  such  much  more  perishable  sub- 
jects as  postage  stamps,  china,  prints,  and  a  dozen 
other  favourites  of  the  connoisseur  are  sought  after 
with  .such  avidity  that  the  prices  which  have  to  be 
paid  for  such  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  actual 
intrinsic  value  that  they  ever  possessed. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  let  it  be  thought  tlmt  I  intend 
in  any  way  to  decry  the  collection  of  any  of  the 
examples  I  have  named.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  a  stamp  collector  for  more  years  than  I  care  to 
coimt,  and  certainly  much  longer  than  I  have  been  a 
collector  of  coins ;  and  though  my  collections  in  the 
way  of  china  and  prints  are  very  small,  it  is  not  from 
any  want  of  interest  or  pleasure  in  these  very  delight- 
ful pursuits,  but  simjily  that  the  prices  one  has  to  pay 
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Well,  yes  it  is  rare,  truly.  Only  some  dozen  or  so 
specimens  probably  exist  in  the  world  to-day  of  the 
first  postage  stamps  of  Mauritius  issued  in  September, 
1S47.  Nevertheless,  they  an-  but  sixty-five  years  old, 
their  actual  value  is  absolutely  nil,  and  their  greatest 
coveters  cannot  consider  them  things  of  beauty  ! 

To  take  the  first  coin  which  occurs  to  one  as 
e<iually  rare  (a  gold  one  in  this  case)  for  comparison, 
the  Queen  Anne  "Vigo"  guinea  of  1703,  issued 
before  the  Union  with  Scotland.  This  is  indeed  rarer 
in  proportion,  only  three  or  four  examples  being 
known  ;  it  is  two  hundred  and  eight  years  old,  its 
intrinsic  value  is  at  least  a  sovereign,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  coiner's 
art.  Yet  a  recent  specimen  in  very  fine  condition 
sold  at  public  auction  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £.-  5s. 
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In  the  prices  at  which  most  of  the  milled  silver 
coins  of  England  are  now  obtainable  this  discrepancy 
between  the  cost  of  coins  and  postage  stamps  is  even 
more  marked,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  directing  the 
attention    of  col- 


lectors t(i  the 
cheap  and  inter- 
esting field  for 
their  labours  that 
is  awaiting  them 
that  these  lines 
are  written.  Of 
course,  it  is  mere- 
ly a  question  of 
su[)ply  and  de- 
mand, s  t  a  m  p 
collectors  outnumbering  their  numismatic  confreres 
by  many  thousands,  and  conseijuently  comparatively 
scarce  specimens  of  coins  fetch  far  less  than  stamps 
of  equal  scarcity. 

Fashion,  too,  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this 
direction  (and  this  curious  fact  affects  philately  also 
in  an  equal  degree).   Nothing  _____ 

more  clearly  demonstrates 
this  than  the  exceptionally 
low  prices  at  which  milk-il 
crown  pieces  in  really  fine 
condition  are  now  obtain- 
able, and  the  prices  ruling 
for  similar  pieces  some 
ten  to  twelve  years  ago. 
All   of  which  goes  to    prove 

my  contention  that  a  careful  and  earnest  collector 
seeking  for  a  fresh  field  for  his  energies  cannot  do 
better  than  to  turn  them — for  pleasure,  for  educa- 
tion, or  for  profit — to  the  milled  silver  issues  of  the 
coinage  of  lingland. 

At  some  future  date,  with  the  permission  of  the 
I'-ditor,  and  il  such  a  series 
a[)j)earN  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  TiiK 
CoNNOls^Kl'K,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  taki'  them  seriatim 
through  the  various  coin- 
ages, giving  details  of  the 
principal  varieties,  and 
some  indication  of  the 
jjresent  value  of  the  various 
denomin.ilions,  though  any 
such  mu.->t  necessarily  be  appro.\imate,  as  it  is  allected 
by  so  many  small  matters  of  degrees  of  fineness,  minor 
varieties,  an<l  demand. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  |)ropose  merely  to  give 
some  slight  general  history  of  the  present  method  of 
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coining,  and  to  illustrate  a  few  typical  specimens  of 
the  milled  coinage  which  are  obtainable  at  the  present 
time  at  prices  which  must  very  shortly  appreciate,  and 
which  are  certainly  I'ar  below  what  they  should  be  in 

,  --, consideration  of 

the  age  and  scar- 
city of  the  pieces. 
Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  six- 
tee  nth  century 
and  the  death  of 
Henry  ^"III.,  the 
coinage  of  the 
kingdom  had  re- 
ceived scant 
attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ciovernment,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  Edward  \"I.  that  one  of  the  early  reformations 
of  his  reign  was  that  of  the  coinage,  which  was  in  a 
very  debased  condition,  and  contained  a  bare  one- 
third  of  silver  to  two-thirds  of  base  metal  or  alloy  ; 
but  in  1 55 1  (or  four  years  after  the  young  king 
came  to  the  throne)  a  bold 
attempt  was  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  coinage, 
and  the  first  Imglish  silver 
crown  and  half-crown  pieces 
Were  issued,  with  those  of 
s  m  a  11  e  r  d  e  n  o  m  i  n  a  t  i  o  n  s, 
which  contained  the  high 
proportion  of  1 1  ounces  of 
siKer  to  less  than  i  ounce 
of  base  metal.  These,  however,  continued  to  be 
struck  by  the  old  process  of  the  hammer,  and  al- 
though the  mill  and  screw  was  already  beginning 
to  be  used  on  the  Continent,  it  was  not  until 
ten  V'-'ars  later,  when  Elizafieth  had  succeeded  her 
sister  and  brother  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  use  the  new 
process  of  coinage  in  this 
country  ;  and  even  then  it 
was  only  u.sed  concurrently 
with  the  old  process,  and 
in  a  very  desultory  manner, 
so  that  it  has  become  the 
custom  to  omit  these  pieces 
in  consitUaing  the  "milled 
coinage,"  an<l  to  date  the 
permanent   introtluction   in 
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latter  from   its  final  and 
the   year    iG(>2. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  after  issuing  milled 
shillings  and  sixpences,  which  were,  without  doubt,  a 
great  improvement  in  e\ery  way  over  the  hammered 
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pieces  issued  concurrently  with  them,  Elizabeth  should 
have  permitted  a  total  return  to  the  old  process  of 
hammering  in  the  splendid  new  issue  of  1601,  when 
the  standard  fineness  of  the  coinage  was  again  raised 
and  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection  at  which  it 
has  ever  since  remained.  But  although  the  mill  had 
been  introduced 
into  the  English 
mint  as  early  as 
156:,  by  a  French- 
m  a  n ,  of  whom 
Hawkins  says  in 
his  Sih'er  Coins  of 
England  that  "his 
name  is  unknown, 
and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  process 
and  its  employ- 
ment is  involved  in 
singular  obscurity,"  the  old  method  was  reverted  to, 
and  used  solely  during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth 
and  throughout  the  entire  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  it  remained  for  the  Protector  Cromwell 
to  first  use  the  new  process  for  his  entire  coinage 
in  the  year  1568. 

Whether  this  coinage  was  ever  actually  issued  for 
general  use  appears  doubtful,  and  Hawkins  does  not 
even  mention  these  beautifully  struck  pitCLS ;  but 
from  the  number  that  have  come  down  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  it  would  appear  certain  that  they  were 
coined  for  issue,  if  not  actually  circulated,  and  prob- 
ably the  shortly  occurring  death  of  the  Protector,  and 
the  steps  that  were  almost  immediately  taken  for  the 
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restoration  of  the  monarchy,  led  to  the  obscuring  of 
any  actual  authorisation  of  the  coinage  of  the  late 
king's  regicide  and  supplanter,  and  a  quite  natural 
desire  for  the  suppression  of  any  pieces  bearing  his 
portrait. 

Even  so  far  was  this  carried  into  effecrt  that  although 
Parliament  had,  in:  649,  invited  the  inventor  Blondeau 
over  to  England  to  improve  the  coinage,  and  he  pro- 
duced pattern  pieces  which  were  vastly  superior  to  those 
produced  by   the  Government  process,  Charles  II., 


immediately  on  his  restoration,  issued  his  first  coin- 
ages on  the  lines  of  his  father  by  means  of  the 
hammer,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  years  later 
(at  the  end  of  t66i)  that  it  was  decided  to  introduce 
the  new  process,  and  the  necessary  machinery  was 
installed  in  the   Royal   Mint.     At  the  same  time  it 
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was  ordained  that 
no  dies  should  in 
future  be  engraved 
except  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

Early  in  1662, 
IJlondeau,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom  by 
the  jealousy  of  his 
English  opponents, 
was  again  sent  for, 
and  empowered  to 
provide  all  the  necessary  "  mills,  rollers,  presses,  and 
other  instruments,  to  cut,  flatten,  make  round,  and 
size  the  pieces,  the  engines  to  mark  the  edges  of  the 
money  with  letters  or  grainings,  the  great  presses  for 
the  coining  of  monies,  and  all  other  engines  and  tools 
for  the  new  way  of  coining." 

'I'his  he  did,  and  Thomas  Simon,  the  English  en- 
graver, and  Roettier,  a  Dutchman,  were  ordered  to 
make  the  necessary  dies.  Those  of  the  latter  were 
approved,  and  the  coins  from  same  were  duly  struck 
by  the  new  process,  which  thus  became  the  established 
method  of  coining  which  has  survived  to  the  present 
day.  Of  course,  many  and  immense  improvements 
have  since  been  introduced  in  the  machinery'  used. 
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but  it  is  astonishing,  if  one  compares  Roettier's  beauti- 
ful crown  piece  of  1662  with  the  jubilee  crown  of 
1887,  to  see  how  little,  if  indeed  any,  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  engraver's  art  in  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  milled  silver  money  of  Charles  II.  consisted 
of  the  crown  (464.V  grains),  half-crown  (232A  grains), 
shilling  (92^  grains),  and  sixpence  (46}  grains)  for 
general  use,  these  denominations,  weights,  and  the 
fineness  of  silver  being  identical  with  the  last  (i6oi) 
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issue  of  Elizabeth  :  and  these  denmiiinations,  weights, 
and  fineness  were  continued  unaltered  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  (to  the 
lasting  discredit  of  successive  Cioverniuents)  the  coin- 
age had  been  allowed  to  get  into  such  a  shock- 
ing state  of  debasement  that  round  discs  of  metal, 
without  the    slightest 
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trace  of  design  on 
either  side,  were  in 
regular   circulation, 
naturally  leading  to 
constant    "sweating'' 
of   the   real   coins  in 
anything  like  tolerable 
condition,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  any  amount 
of  false  money.     To 
remedy   this   slate    of 
affairs  the   Government,  the   Bank   of  England,  and 
private    individuals    actually    resorted    to    the    extra- 
ordinar)' expedient  of  coining  their  own  monies,  often 
of  a  much  less  weight  than  the  regal  coins  of  similar 
denominations  for  which  they  were  substitutes.     To 
this  practice  we  owe  the  countersunk  dollars,  the  bank 
tokens,  and  the  traders'  tokens  of  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  which   form  such  an 
interesting    (liut    to    the    consideration   of   the   regal 
coinage,  entirely  foreign)  branch  of  numismatic  study. 
Eventually  the  scandal  was  boldly  tackled  by  the 
t'lovernment   after    the    final   defeat    of  Napoleon   at 
Waterloo  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  anxieties 
that  had  assailed  the 
nation   during    tlie 
previous  half-century 
of  wars  and  turmoil, 
and  in    i.Si(i  an    eii- 
tirrlv   new    coinage 
was   prod  need  ;   but 
to  assist   in    iiu  iting 
the  enormous  i  <ist  ol 
exehanging   ihe   new 
coins  for  the  old  and 
nuich  deprec  iated 
money  in  cireulation,  and  also  in  eonse'|uenee  ol   the 
high  [irice  of  siUi  r,  the  wiights   wi-re   reduced  to  the 
following: — Oowii    (41)3 ',    grains),    half-crown   (:i.S,', 
grains),    shilling    (87]     grains),     and     six[ienei-    (43'^, 
grains),   the  degree-   of  fuien(  s.s  nniaining  as  belore. 
These   denominations,   lineiiess,  and   weight    (not- 
withstanding the  nnieh  lower   value  of  silver)  remain 
to   the  present   day,   with   tile   exception  that  crowns 
have  been   issued   only  intermittently   (being  c  ntm  ly 
drojiijrd    during    the    leigns    of    William     I\'.    and 
Cleorije  \'.,  and  oiilv  issuid  at  long  intervals  and  for 


short  periods  during  the  reign  of  Victoria,  and  only 
once  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VIL). 

In    1 849  an  attempt   was  made  to  introduce  the 

thin  edge   of  the  wedge  of  a  decimal  coinage,  and 

florins  were  issued  in  considerable  numbers  weighing 

1745   grains,  and  for  a  time  (ten  years)  these  pieces 

proved  so  popular  that 
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the  coinage  of  the  half- 
crown  ceased,  until  in 
1874,  as  the  result  of 
a  ballot  of  the  bank- 
ers of  England,  which 
showed  a  desire  for 
coins  of  both  denomi- 
nations, the  half-crown 
was  replaced  in  the 
list  of  coins,  and  both 
values  have  since  been 
concurrently  issued.  In  1887  the  ugly  and  quite 
unnecessary  "  double  florin  "  or  "  dollar  "  was  added 
to  the  coinage,  but  only  survived  a  very  few  years,  and 
was  entirely  abandoned  in  the  next  issue  of  1893. 

Maundy  pieces  of  the  value  of  4d.,  3d.,  2d.  and  id. 
have  been  more  or  less  regularly  issued  since  the 
early  years  of  Charles  II.,  but  these,  being  for  the 
special  purpose  of  the  king's  charity,  hardly  require 
more  than  a  passing  notice  in  an  account  ol  the  regal 
silver  coinage. 

In  1S36  the  fourpenny  piece  or  groat  was  added 
to  the  coinage,  and  the  threepenny  piece  was  also 
coined  for  ijr'neral  circulation,  from  1845  to  the  present 

(lav.  The  former  was 
popular  for  a  time, 
but  after  the  general 
issue  of  the  three- 
pence, it  became  so 
difficult  to  distinguish 
the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  pieces 
in  giving  change  that 
the  groat  was  finally 
dropped  in  1851,  a 
fate  which,  in  these 
days  of  a  light  and  handy  bron/e  coinage  (in  place 
of  the  old  and  cumbersome  "cop]iers"),  many  would 
like  to  see  the  easily-lo.st  threepenny  piece  share. 

Having  thus  passed  the  history  of  the  milled 
coinage  in  a  brief  review,  let  us  now  consider  in  an 
eiiually  cursory  manner  the  pieces  from  a  collector's 
point  of  view,  and  |)articulai  ly  with  regard  to  their 
scarcity  and  cost. 

Of  course,  in  every  reign  there  are  scarce  or  very 
rare  jiieces  which,  from  the  small  number  (  oined  or 
from   other  cause,  realise  comparatively  large  sums: 
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but  in  every  case,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 

"Northumberland"  shilling  of  1763  (worth  about  a 

sovereign),  which  was  issued  for  a  special  purpose, 

and  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 

sidered  as  a  general  issue,  this  '<; 

scarcity   is  caused   by  some         , —-'  „    ',- 

peculiar  mint   mark   or   minor 

variety,  or  by  the  small  number 

of  the  particular  coin  struck  in 

a  given  year,  thus  making  the 

emissions  of  that  date  specially 

scarce,  but  the  coins  in  no 

other  way  differing  from    the  more  easily  obtained 

pieces   of  other  years   when  the   coinage   was  much 

more  plentiful. 

For  the  collector  with  a  slender  parse,  therefore, 
if  he  will  content  himself  with  a  representative  piece 
of  each  denomination  in  each  reign,  and  will  eschew 
the  minor  varieties  and  a  complete  range  of  dales, 
the  milled  series  can  be  acquired  at  prices  which,  I 
venture  to  say,  will  astonish  the  uninitiated,  and  there 
are  few  cases  indeed  in  which  really  good  examples 
are  not  easily  obtainable  for  a  sum  equal  to  about 
twice  the  face  value  of  the  coins  required. 

To  take  the  first  reign  of  the  series  under  review : 
quite  good  specimens  of  the  crown,  half-crown, 
shilling  and  sixpence  of  Charles  II.  are  obtainable 
for  about  17s.  the  four  pieces,  or  less  if  the  col- 
lector contents  himself  with  coins  in  a  less  perfect 
degree  of  preservation  (though  this  is  never  desir- 
able, and  perfection,  more  or  less,  should  always  be 
aimed  at),  whilst  examples  of  the  crown  which  have 
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been  considerably  circulated  are  frequently  obtain- 
able at  face  value,  or  even  less.  And  this  in  the 
case  of  coins  over  /wo  centuries  old'. 

Other  examples  of  extremely 
low-priced  coins  that  may  be 
named  are  the  Anne  shilling  of 
1709  and  171 1,  the  George  II. 
"old  head"  shilling  of  1758, 
the  George  III.  crown  pieces, 
and  the  same  king's  shilling 
and  sixpence  of  1787,  all  of 
which — and  many  others — are 
quite  easily  obtainable  in  fine  condition  at  face  value 
or  the  merest  trifle  over. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is 
a  really  good  0[)portunity  no:v  for  anyone,  however 
small  the  capital  he  may  be  able  or  willing  to  devote 
to  the  hobby,  to  commence  a  collection  that  for 
beauty,  for  historic  interest,  and  particularly  for  invest- 
ment purposes  it  is  very  difficult  to  equal  ;  whilst  for 
those  more  fortunate  persons  who  are  able  to  devote 
large  sums  to  their  collections,  the  minor  varieties, 
series  of  dates,  proof  state  pieces,  followed  as  they 
could  be  by  the  gold  issues  and  patterns,  and  so  into 
the  endless  range  of  the  hammered  coins  back  into 
the  early  history  of  the  British  coinage,  the  output 
for  their  energy  and  their  capital  is  enormous,  and 
there  is  always  the  comforting  thought  that  prices, 
surely,  can  never  be  lower  than  they  are  now,  and 
one's  outlay  cannot  fail  to  yield  a  handsome  return 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  dispersal  of  the  collection 
and  a  realisation  of  its  value. 
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By   William   Turner 


'I'hk  date  ( I  717)  is  the  earliest  known  to  me. 
The  British  Museuni  has  a  set — seven  in  numticr — 
dated  1734,  1736,  and  1742.  The  latter  year  appears 
on  live.  Chaffers  mentions  one  dated  173S.  I  know 
of  several  other  sets,  but  have  not  their  dates. 

The  old  luiglish  plotters  were  fond  of  ornamenting 
tlieir  wares  with  proverbial,  sententious,  and  some- 
times humorous  sentences.  This  set  has  a  line  on 
each  plate  which  tits  into  one  another  like  a  cog- 
wheel. The  plates  are  of  the  usual  Lambeth  Delft 
ware  with  a  tin  (stanniferous)  glaze,  and  are  about 
()   inches   diameter.     The    ca\etto   contains   a  rough 


attempt   at   a   Horal   wreath,    inside   of  the   circle   of 
which  the  following  words  are  painted  :• — 

\\'hal  i^  .1  niL-iT)'  man  ? 
Let  him  do  what   he  can 
Ti)  enlurtnin  his  guests 

4.  With   wine  and  merry  jests. 

5.  Ilul   if  ids  wile  lit)  frown, 

6.  -Ml  merriment  goes  i.lown. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  punctuation  e.xcept  in  the 
third  line,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  asterisk,  or  star, 
apparently. 

In  the  e.xhibition  of  ceramics  held  at  Cambridge  in 


NOS.      I      AND 


-MEUUV.MAN      PLATES 
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No.     3. MERRYMAN     I'LATE 


NEWCO.MBE    COLLECTION 


1902  there  were  two  octagonal  "'Merryman''  plates 
marked  thus — 

No.  3.     "To  entert.iine  his  gess." 

No.  5.      ■■  But   if  hi^  wyfeti  doth  frowne." 

The  shape  and  spelling  are  different  to  those  now 
illustrated.  A  note  in  the  catalogue  states  that  "  these 
lines  occur  also  on  sets  of  plates  of  much  later  date 


than  the  present  two."  Unfortunately,  the  year  of 
"  the  present  two  "  is  not  recorded.  On  another 
item  in  the  same  catalogue — a  Lambeth  Delft  dish 
(but  not  a  "Merryman")  dated  1637  —  it  is  stated 
that  only  four  earlier  pieces  of  Lambeth  Delft  ware 
are  recorded  and  dated,  viz.,  1631,  1633,  1634,  and 
1636.  That  leaves  a  margin  of  eighty-one  years, 
previous  to  T717,  wherein  similar  plates  to  those 
now  shown  may  have  been  produced  at  Lambeth. 
It  would  be  e.xceedingly  interesting  to  hear  about 
them. 

Professor  Church  gives  Llie  earliest  Bristol  dated 
Delft  at  171 1,  and  that  of  Liverpool  at  1716.     But  he 
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No.    4.  —  MERRYMAN    i  LATE 


NEWCOMUE    COLLECTION 


says  when  Liverpool  Delft  was  first  made  we  do  not 
know,  and  that  its  specimens  of  seventeenth-century 
repute  are  not  improbably  of  Lambeth  make.  He 
thinks  the  .stanniferous  enamel  on  English  Delft  ware 
was  first  used  at  Lambeth,  then  at  Bristol,  and  then 
at  Liverpool.  A  patent  was  granted  in  1671  to  a 
Dutchman  (\"an  Hamme)  to  jjermit  him  to  make 
"  tiles,  porcelaine,and  other  earthenware  after  the  way 
practised  in  Holland."  He  was  probably  located  at 
Lambeth  according  to  the  catalogue  (1S76)  of  the  old 
collection  (iiow  removed)  at  Jermyn  .Street,  London. 
The  "  porcelain e,"  of  course,  was  not  what  we  call 
porcelain  now  ;  but  the  "  earthenware  "  of  the  patent 
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was  ])robablv  l)t_'lft,  so  much  of  wliich  was  made  in 
Holland,  and  called  after  the  Dutch  town  of  Delft. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  Delft  ware  was  produced 
at  Lambeth  from  1(131    (or  earlier")  up  to  1742,  and 


Regarding  prices,  there  was  a  set  of  these  plates 
sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1906  which  realised  over  forty 
pounds.  About  twenty  years  previously  another  lot 
was    bought    for    twelve    pounds,    according    to   the 


No.   <>. 
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dated  so.  Moreaver,  that  it  lasted  much  longer, 
for  the  Jermyn  Street  catalogue  mentions  the  fact 
that  the  works  "flourished"  till  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv. 


NEWCOMEE      COLLECTION 

owner's  statement  to  me.  The  set  now  illustrated 
was  bought  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  twenty-four 
pounds,  and  was  evidently  a  bargain.  The  lucky 
possessor  is  Mr.  Newrombe,  of  Penryn,  Cornwall. 
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Part    II. 


By    C.    Reginald    Grundy 


The  richness  of  English  landscape  art  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  strongly 
emphasized  in  Sir  Joseph  Beecham's  collection. 
The  pictures  belonging  to  the  Norwicli  School  in 
this  period,  and  those  by  Constable,  have  already 
been  described,  whilst  the  magnificent  series  of 
water-colours  by  Turner  will  form  the  theme  of  a 
third  article :  but  besides  these  there  are  fine  ex- 
amples by  Bonington,  MuUer,  Cox,  Holland,  and 
Linnell.  The  works  of  these  artists  vary  in  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  but  they  are  all 
masters,  and  their  best    [iroductions  are  numbered 


amongst  the  finest  achievements  of  the  British 
School.  What  is  remarkable  about  them  is  that  the 
first  three  should  have  done  so  much  without  ever 
having  the  opportunity  of  attaining  to  the  full  ex- 
pression of  their  talents.  This  assertit)n  may  be 
questioned  as  regards  Cox,  who,  in  the  originality  of 
his  outlook  and  the  individuality  of  his  expression, 
vies  with  Turner  and  Constable  :  yet  had  he  not 
been  compelled  to  spend  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
the  drudgery  of  teaching,  attaining  his  freedom  only 
when  he  was  Hearing  his  sixtieth  year,  his  genius 
might  have  raised  him  to  the  loftiest  place  in  British 
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landscape  art.     The  careers  of  Bonington  and  MuUer 
— men   whose  fine  performances  must  not   bHnd  us 
to  the  fai  t   that   the   promise  foreshadowed   in  them 
was  even   greater  than 
the    actual    accomplish- 
ments— were  cut  short 
by  death   long  before 
they  had  attained  to  full 
self-expression. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise 
that  th<'  former  of  these 
artists,  Richard  I'arkes 
Bonington,  was  born 
only  two  years  earlier 
than  Sidney  ("ooper. 
'rile  popular  animal 
paiiUcr  li\cd  to  see  King 
Ildward  \'  I  I.  on  the 
throne,  while  ilonington 
died  in  the  reign  of 
(jeorgelW  'J'he  diffcr- 
enee  in  the  leiigtli  of 
the  two  li\cs  lioignantiv 
suggest^  the  unfulfilled 
possibilities  in  the 
c.ireer  of  the  short  cm- 
lived  artist.  What  lie 
accomplished,  in  the 
l.rie-f  -pan  allotled  him.  s.^le  of  a  slavk,  ale.\aniiria 
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was    indeed    wonderful,    for 
Constable,  who  were    both 
the  -Salon  in  1824,  was  deriv 


i!v  WM.  MuLi  i:r,  1S4  1 


largely  from  him  and 
awarded  gold  medals  at 
ed  the  inspiration  which 
directed  the  course  of 
French  nineteenth-cen- 
tury art.  Though  he 
ri-ceived  his  art  training 
ill  France,  and  is  ranked 
by  Frenchmen  as  one 
of  their  school,  Boning- 
ton's  nationality  shows 
itself  in  his  love  for 
nature,  a  trait  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  French 
art  of  the  period  ;  whilst 
he  owed  nearly  as 
much  of  his  craftsman- 
ship to  his  study  of  the 
\enetian  masters  as  to 
his  1-reiirli  training. 
Canaletto  was  one  of  his 
especial  favourites  ;  and 
the  work  by  Bcmington 
—  possibK'  his  largest 
production  —  in  Sir 
Joseph  lieechani's  col- 
lection, A  ]'ie-c  <V  ill': 
St-iiu-  at  Paris,  is  ob- 
\iouslv  iiispind  liv  this 


Sir  Joseph  Beechaiii's  Col/ecfion  at  Hampstcad 


artist.  The  English 
painter,  however,  has  in 
some  respects  improved 
upon  his  model  ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  mechanical 
execution  which  not  un- 
frequently  disfigures  the 
V'enetian  artist's  produc- 
tions; architectural  detail 
is  less  ins'isted  upon,  and 
the  handling  is  broader 
and  more  sympathetic. 
These  modifications  of 
style — or  rather  the  reali- 
zation of  Canaletto's 
tranquility  of  feeling,  deep 
colour  and  luminosity  of 
tone,  in  a  more  direct  and 
simple  technique — all 
add  to  the  monumental 
impressiveness  of  the 
picture,  which  in  itself 
does  much  to  justify  the 
immense  reputation 
gained  by  Bonington  in 
France  during  his  lifetime.  Probably  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  artist  if  fame  had  not  come  upon 
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him  so  early,  and  time 
had  been  given  him  to 
develop  his  genius  at 
leisure.  He  fell  beneath 
the  burden  of  his  ])opu- 
larity,  overtaxing  his 
strength  in  the  effort  to 
execute  the  commissions 
which  were  thrust  u[)on 
him. 

William  James  Muller 
was  also  a  victim  to  the 
too  arduous  jiursuit  of  his 
art,  wearing  himself  out 
by  crowding  into  his  short 
life  of  thirty-three  years 
a  tale  of  work  which  it 
would  have  taxed  the 
energies  of  a  man  twice 
his  age  to  have  accom- 
plished. In  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham's  collection  the 
artist  is  represented  only 
by  works  belonging  to 
his  later  and  best  period, 
when  the  theatrical  effect  and  grandiose^  sentiment 
disfiguring  some  of  his  early  productions  had  been 
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discarded  tor 
greater  simplic- 
ity and  sincerity. 
The  pictures 
illustrate  nearly 
all  the  phases  of 
his  art,  affording 
reminiscences  of 
his  travels  in 
Italy  and  the 
East,  as  well  as 
his  more  homely 
excursions  amid 
English  rural 
scenery.  To  tlie 
first  phase  be- 
longs the  fine 
rendering  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples, 
painted  in  1840, 
which  is  one  of 

three  similar  versions  of  the  scene.  MuUer  painted  the 
earliest  and  smallest  of  these  in  1834,  from  sketches 
made  during  his  first  visit  to  the  Continent.  In  1830 
he  again  visited  Naples,  and  produced  the  work  sold 
in  the  Bolckow  collection  in  1888  ;  the  present  version 
is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  and  was  probably 
commissioned  from  the  artist  by  that  discriminating 
collector,  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott,  of  IJirmingham,  who 
made  the  finest  collection  of  modern  English  paintings 
of  his  day.      It  was  one  of  fifteen  fine  examples  by 
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Muller  included 
in  this  gentle- 
man's sale  in 
1872,  and  real- 
ized the  second 
highest  price  of 
the  series.  The 
view  is  taken 
from  Mount  Pau- 
s  i 1 i  p  o  ,  with 
Mount  \'esuvius 
in  the  distance, 
and  < 'hiaga  in 
the  curve  of  the 
bay.  The  eflect 
IS  one  of  intense 
sunlight,  the  sky 
being  nearly 
white  with  a  heat 
ha/e,  and  the 
blue  waters  of 
the  bay — broken  near  the  coast  with  light  reflections 
— lambent  with  sunshine.  A  foil  to  this  profusion 
of  luminous  colour  is  provided  by  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  stone-pines  and  shrubs  in  the  foreground. 

A  second  example  of  Italian  scenery  is  afforded  by 
the  important  canvas  of  L' Ariccia,  near  Rome,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  period,  for  the  artist  on  his  way 
home  from  Egypt  in  1S39  stopped  at  Ariccia  to 
sketch  the  celebrated  park  and  rocks,  and  probablv 
painted  the  picture  in  the  following  ye.ir. 
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Two  spirited  oil-paintings,  the  Sale  of  a  S/atv, 
Akxamiria,  and  the  companion  work,  An  Eg}'ptian 
Bazaar,  both  dated  1841,  are  also  among  the  fruits 
of  the  artist's  journey  to  Egypt.  The  former  work 
may  be  identified  with  the  Sketch  for  a  Picture — Slave 
Market,  Egypt,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1841. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  MuUer  also  entitled  his 
celebrated  picture  Eel  Bucks  at  Goring  a  sketch, 
though  in  that  case  there  was  more  justification,  for 
portions  of  the  work  were  only  vaguely  suggested. 
The  Slave  Market,  though  broadly  treated,  is  carried 
to  full  completion,  and  in  this  and  the  companion 
work  the  artist  reveals  far  more  of  his  individuality 
and  the  quality  of  his  swift,  trenchant  brushwork  than 
in  his  highly  elaborated  works.  The  fifth  example 
by  MuUer,  T/u-  Little  IVaders,  probably  represents  a 
scene  at  Gillingham,  Kent,  to 
which  the  artist  made  many  paint- 
ing excursions  between  the  years 
1X41  and  1S45.  It  's  a  simple 
transcript  of  rural  scenery,  quiet  in 
colour  and  unforced  in  tone,  and 
revealing  an  appreciation  for  the 
poetry  of  English  landscape  which 
goes  to  show  that,  had  the  artist 
been  spared,  he  would  have  taken 
high  rank  among  the  greatest 
masters  of  that  metier. 

Muller  was  nineteen  years 
younger  than  Cox,  yet  he  gave  the 
latter  his  first  lesson  in  the  use 
of  oil  colours.  The  occurrence 
took  place  a  little  before  1841, 
when  Cox  was  fifty-eight.     In  this 


year,  having  saved  a  thousand  pounds, 
h(.'  ventured  to  give  up  the  drudgery 
of  teaching  and  devote  himself  wholly 
to  painting.  It  is  .sad  to  think  that 
Cox  was  compelled  by  his  poverty 
to  give  u[)  the  best  years  of  his  life 
at  first  to  scene  painting  —  his  last 
commission  for  this  was  at  the  rate 
of  four  shillings  a  square  yard — and 
latterly  to  instilling  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  and  colour  into  a  number  of 
more  or  less  incapable  pupils.  His 
best  work  was  produced  after  he  had 
turned  sixty.  To  this  period  belongs 
both  of  the  examples  by  the  artist 
in  Sir  Joseph's  collection,  one  a 
landscape,  entitled  'Pke  Old  Mill, 
being  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  master;  apparently  simple  in 
composition,  yet  with  the  light  and 
shade  so  distributed  as  to  produce  the  most  telling 
eftect,  the  figures  set  in  the  most  appropriate  places, 
and  the  local  colour  and  aliiiosiiheric  feeling  ren- 
dered with  sentient  and  sympathetic  brush.  The 
other  example.  Haymaking,  Sno'vJun,  painted  in 
1848,  shows  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  in  the  irregularly  pyramidal  form  it  assumes 
when  viewed  from  between  Peii-y-Gwryd  and  Bedd- 
gelert.  It  is  fresh  and  bright  in  colour,  and  singularly 
sweet   in  tone. 

Like  Cox,  James  Holland,  who  was  originally  a 
painter  of  flowers  on  china,  adopted  teaching  as  a 
profession,  but  carried  on  his  vocation  in  more  aristo- 
cratic circles,  for  among  his  pupils  was  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.  He  remained  a  flower-painter  imtil  after  he 
was  thirty,  when  he  turned  his  attintion  to  landscape 
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pa  inting,  most  of  his 
themes  being  taken  from 
the  Continent.  In  1845 
he  visited  Holland,  and 
it  is  to  this  period  or 
somewhat  later  that  the 
line  picture  of  .  hns/ti- 
dam  must  be  ascribed. 
The  composition  is  di,u- 
niriei.1,  and  the  colora- 
tion ricli  and  brilliant, 
the  lim])id  blue  of  the 
sky  making  ,in  effective 
foil  to  the  pijiks  and 
yellows  of  the  buildings 
on  t  h  e  ba  n  k  s  of  the 
canal  and  the  light 
brown  saiK  of  the  ship- 
ping. 

lohn  Linnell.  who  has 
been  described  by  Red- 
grave "  as  perhaps  the 
most  t  h  o  r  o  u  g h  1  y  Eng- 
lish of  our  landscape 
painters,"  is  seen  at  his 
best    in    the   picture    of 

.7  Sliepherd  /ruiii/?^^  //is  Flock,  which  is  characterised 
by  all  the  sterling  ([ualities  of  his  work,  without  being 
marred  by  the  hot  and  exaggerated  colour  which  not 
unfrequently  s])oils  its  effect.    Though  painted  ap])ar- 
ently    with    great    imitative    truth,   the   details   of  the 
vegetation   and    foliage,   the  lornis  of  the  sheep  and 
the  textures  of  their  fleeces,  and  the  ligures  of  the  man 
and  dog,  being  rendered  with  painstaking  accuracy,  it 
is  in  reality  an  ideal  com- 
position,  for   Linnell  ab- 
horred painting  dirc-ct  from 
nature,  and  always  care- 
fully arranged  his  pictures 
with   the   object   of  attain- 
ing poetic  feeling.      In  tlir 
[)resenl    instance   he   has 
manage-d    to   combine  the 
exjiression  of  minuti-  detail 
with    an    effect   of    infmilr 
space  ;  the  cloud-forms  ;in- 
fmelv  rendered,  and   the 
colouiing  serene  an<l  cool. 

Before  t  urn  i  ng  t  o  tin 
wi)rks  of  the  uiore  modern 
artists,  it  ni.iy  be  well  to 
glance  at  the  se\eral  ex- 
amples by  that  most  popu- 
la'  of  \'ictorian  artists,  .Sir 
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Edwin  Henry  Landseer. 
Though  his  works  are 
not  so  highly  esteemed 
as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  Landseer  must  un- 
doubtedly rank   as   one 
of  the  greatest  portrait- 
ists of  animal  life  for  all 
time.      He  was  deficient 
in   his  sense  of   colour, 
and   his   pictures  are 
generally  thinly  painted 
.md    lacking    in    atmos- 
phere ;  but  no  artist  has 
ever  e.xcelled  him  in  his 
sympathetic    perception 
of  animal  nature,  or 
possessed  a  greater 
knowledge  of  their  char- 
acteristics.    Among  the 
pii  tures   by    this   artist 
belonging  to  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham  are  the   Ottei- 
II /III    Sal //III /I,    painted 
in    1842,    which   once 
formed  part  of  the  Wells 
collection,    and   i^    well   known   from   the  superb    en- 
graving made  from  it  by  J.  R.  Jackson.     The  theme 
allows  little  opportunity  for  colour,  and  so  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted   to   the    limitations   of  Landseer's  art, 
the  painter  being  often  seen  to  better  advantage  in 
the  black-and-white   transcripts  from  his  works  than 
in  the  originals.    The  silver  scales  of  the  dead  salmon 
are  as  fine  a  piece  of  painting  as  ever  emanated  from 
the  artist's  brush,  and   tell 
out  with  great  effect  against 
the  dark  coat  of  the  otter. 
The  picture  is  more  solidly 
painted  than  is  usual  with 
Landseer's  works,  and  must 
rank   as   one   of   the    most 
completely  satisfying  works 
he  e\er  executed.    A  mucji 
larger  canvas,  a  portr.iil  of 
the   Honourable   .-\shley 
lohn    (ieorge    Ponsonby, 
seco  nd  son    ol    t  he  I'lrst 
Baron  de  .Mauley,  when 
a    t)ov  of  twelve,  c,ui   hard- 
Iv  lie   rated   so    liighlv  :   yet 
it,  too,    is    a    fine  example 
of   dexterous    craltsnum- 
ship,   and    the    rendering 
.■    MR    EDWIN    i.andsi:eh  of  llic  Coat  of  the  |)ony  on 
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which  the  boy 
is  riding,  that 
of  the  dogs, 
and  the  fur 
of  the  dead 
rabbits,  could 
hardly  be  sur- 
passed, whilst 
the  anatomv 
of  the  animals 
is  recorded 
with  consum- 
mate know- 
ledge. The 
picture  is 
better  known 
under  the  title 
of  The  Re- 
turn from  the 
Warren,  which  was  given  to  the  fine  engraving  from 
it  made  by  Tom  Landseer.  A  better  known  subject 
is  a  version  of  Lo7i>  Life,  a  replica  of  the  picture 
painted  in  1829,  which  was  bought  by  Robert  Vernon, 
and  now  hangs  with  the  bulk  of  his  collection  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  This  shows  good 
colour,  and  is  carefully  and  solidly  painted. 

A  contemporary  of  Landseer,  and  enjoying  a 
popularity  compatible  with  his,  was  Thomas  Sidney 
Cooper,  whose 
reputation  has 
somewhat 
suffered  owing 
to  the  many 
works  he  pro- 
duced long 
after  his 
powers  h  a  d 
passed  their 
meridian.  Sir 
Joseph  Bee- 
cham's  e,\am- 
p  1  e s  by  this 
artist  both  be- 
long to  his 
best  period, 
Mi/kini;  Time, 
representing  a 
cow  standing 
by  a  river  bank 
with  a  calf  lying  down  a  little  distance  away,  being 
dated  i8.(6,  and  the  companion  picture — Summer 
Evening — belonging  to  the  same  year.  Of  Cooper's 
great  Dutch  rival,  E.  V'erboeckhoven,  there  is  a 
characteristic   example — a  higlily-finished   picture  of 
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sheep,  lambs, 
and  poultry. 

Little  space 
has  been  left 
to  deal  with 
the  m  o  r  e 
modern  side 
of  Sir  Joseph 
H  e  e  c  h  a  m  '  s 
col  lection  , 
but  mention 
nnist  be  made 
of  The  Mac- 
he  re  i  'Jake,  by 
j.  C.  Hook, 
K.A.,  exhibit- 
e  d  at  t  h  e 
Roval    Aca- 

C.   HOOK  ,       '    . 

demym  1865, 

which  is  delightfully  pure,  cool  and  luminous  in 
colour.  The  River  IJu};n>y,  Be/t-wys-y-Coed,  by 
H.  ^\".  Leader,  R.A.,  shows  a  ty[)ical  Welsh  valley 
embowered  among  tree-covered  slopes  which  swell 
upwards  into  lofty  and  rugged  heights.  More 
broadly  treated  and  atmospheric  in  its  effect  is  a 
large  landscape  by  James  Aumonier,  representing 
horses  fording  a  brook,  a  fine  example  of  the  sincere 
and    virile    work    of  this    artist.       A    typical    winter 

landscape  by 
Joseph  l-'arqu- 
harson,  R.A., 
The  Si  I e  n  t 
Snow  possessed 
the  Earth,  is 
marked  by 
brilliant  and 
effective  col 
our :  while  the 
tale  of  Sir 
Joseph's  more 
i  m  port  a  n  t 
modern  land- 
scapes in  oil  is 
concluded  with 
a  fine  example 
by  Ernest 
I'aton. 

Modern  fig 
ure  subjects  are 
not  so  numerous.  Beer  and  Skittles,  by  Frank  Dadd, 
painted  in  1906,  gives  a  [)icturesque  representation 
of  the  once  popular  game,  set  in  a  late  eighteenth- 
century  environment,  to  which  the  uniforms  of  several 
soldiers  watchins;  the  game  add  an  effective  note  of 
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colour.  A  picture  entitled  A  Touch  of  Nature,  by 
James  Sant,  R.A.,  shows  a  charming  girl  leaning  out 
of  a  casemenled  window,  palette  and  paint-brush  in 
hand,  looking  at  a  butterfly  ;  while  Bihcaicio  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  scholarly  craftsman- 
shi])  of  Sir  James  1).  Linton.  Not  the  lea.st 
interesting  ])icture  in  the  collection  is  the  dignified 
and  striking  portrait  of  .Sir  fosejjh  l!eei;hani  himself, 
by  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  which  is  characterised  by 
pleasing  Colour  and  harmonious   tonal  effect. 

In  his  acruniulation  of  oil  p.iintings  Sir  Joseph 
has  shown  a  happy  catholicity  of  selection  ;  and 
if   his   collection    does    not  epitomize  the  _whole   of 


British  art  during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  at  least 
represents  enough  of  it  to  reveal  the  trend  ol  the 
main  current.  That  it  is  not  unduly  specialized 
may  be  counted  in  its  favour ;  for  wliile  it  is  the 
mission  of  the  public  gallery  to  educate  by  illus- 
trating some  special  phase  of  art,  or  school,  or 
painters,  the  object  of  a  private  gallery  is  rather  to 
aflord  pleasure  and  provide  congenial  enjoyment 
for  varying  moods.  Sir  Joseph's  oil  pictures  fulfil 
this  ideal  :  they  are  all  characteristic  specimens  by 
good  artists,  and  the  greater  artists  included  are 
represented  must  fully  and  by  some  of  their  finest 
examples. 
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The    Evolution   of   Cards 

The  popular  idea  that  playing-cards  were 
invented  by  the  miniature  painter,  Gringonneur,  for 
the  amusement  of  King  Charles  VI.  of  France  during 
his  periods  of  mental  derangement,  is  an  erroneous 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cards  are  of  a  much  earlier 
origin,  having  been  invented  in  India,  probably  early 
in  the  Christian  era,  although  the  exact  date  cannot 
be  fixed.  They  were  in  general  use  in  China  in  1120. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  they  were  known 
to  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  700  B.C.,  but  this  is 
hardly  credible,  as  if  it  were  the  case,  they  would  have 
become  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  would 
have  mentioned  them  in  their  writings.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  old  treatise  against  dicing  and  gaming, 
published  before  1577,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs :  "  I  say  with  that  good  father,  St.  Cyprian,  the 
play  at  cardes  is  an  invention  of  the  devill — kings  and 
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coate  cardes  are  images  of  idols  and  false  gods."  But 
the  author  evidently  drew  upon  his  imagination,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  show  in  the  worthy  father's  works 
that  cards  were  used  in  his  time. 

We  on-e  the  introduction  of  these  [lopular  playthings 
into  Europe  to  the  gypsies,  who,  although  they  falsely 
announced  that  they  came  from  Egypt,  were  in  reality 
low-caste  Hindoos,  driven  out  of  India  by  Mongol 
conquerors  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  gypsies 
introduced  cards  to  Arabia,  and  from  thence  the 
Mahommedan  warriors  brought  them  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  and  so  to  Spain.  They  were  also 
known  to  the  Jews  at  this  time.  The  first  authentic 
mention  of  playing-cards  is  in  1262,  but  some  writers 
consider  that  they  were  known  in  Europe  before 
this,  being  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Crusaders, 
and   introduced  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  second 
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cnisado.  Il  i>  objected  that  llicy  arc  not  named  in 
Chaucer's  works,  althougli  he  mentions  a  great  variety 
of  games  played  in  England  during  his  period.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain — that  the  Ousaders,  com- 
batant and  non-combatant,  were  great  gamblers,  for 
an  e<hct  in  force  in  Cieiir  de  Lion's  army  says  that 
''no  person  in  the  army  may  play  any  game  for  money 
e\cei)t  knights  antl  clergy,  who  in  one  day  or  night 
may  not  lost;  more  than  20s.  or  forfeit  loos.  to  the 
Archbishop  with  the  army:  the  kings"  (Philip  of 
h'rance  and  Richard)  '"  may  play  as  they  like,  but 
their  attendants  only  for  20s.  K\n  pain  of  being  whipped 
naked  through  the  army  for  three  days." 

The  earliest  cards  brought  to  lun-ope  were  called 
'I'arrochi  cards,  or,  in  French,  tarots.  They  were  used 
in  a  game  called  'I";urocco,  of  which  the  method  is 
unknown,  and  aKo  for  fortune-telling  and  divination. 
The-y  .ire  akin  to  modern  cards  in  si/e  .uid  shape, 
differing  from  Hindoo  cards,  which  were  round,  anil 
("hinese  ones,  which  were  narrow,  oblong,  and  \ery 
sm.dl.  Each  pack  of  these  tarots  contained  from  fortv- 
one  to  seventy-eight  cards,  of  which  twenty-one,  called 
"atous,''  were  of  a  greater  value  than  the  rest,  and 
the  "  lou,  "  which  answered  to  zero.  For  many  years 
these  divination  cards  were  jiopular  on  the  Continent, 
and  may  still  occasionally  be  found  among  fortune- 
tellers in  remote  places  in  Euro|ie.  'I'he  "atous" 
of  ancient  ])acks  rejiresent  :  (i)  the  Juggler;  (2)  the 
I'apess  ;  (3)  the  Emperor;  (4)  the  Empress;  (5)  the 
Pope  ;  (6)  ramoiueux  ;  (7)  the  Chariot  ;  (8)  Justice; 
fi))  the  Hermit;  (to)  the  Wheel  of  P'ortune  ;  (11) 
Fortitude:  (12)  Le  Pendu  (a  ni.ui  hung  by  one  leg)  : 
(13)  Death:  (14)  IVmperance  :  (15)  the  Devil;  |i(i| 
the  Thundrrliolt  ;  (17)  the  Star:  (18)  the  .Mocjn  ; 
(iijl  tlv  .Sun;  I20)  the  East  judgment:  121)  the 
World  ;    and   the   Pool,   or  Zero. 

The  fust  cards  having  suits  like  those  in  use  at  the 
present  day  were  C:ined  "n.iipes,''  possibly  from  the 
l>ise;iyan  word,  nu-ai\ing  fiat,  or  the  Hebrew  "n.iibi  " 
(prediction).  'I'hev  consisted  of  thirty  six  cauls  in  loiu' 
suits,  but  without  lens — "spades"  (swords),  "  coppe  " 
(cups),  "denari'  (money),  and  "  b;istone ''  (clubs). 
Pile  .Sp.uiiards  took  very  keenly  to  thi'  new  play- 
things, ;nid  the  games  of  Ombre,  Primero,  ;nid  (^)u;iil- 
rille  were  playeil  to  such  an  extent  that  John  I.  of 
Castile  issued  an  edict  in  1387  prcihibiting  cards 
:iltogethi;r,  whii  h  was  utterK-  (lisreg:uded.  lii  1267 
the  Spaniards  introduced  c;irds  to  Italy,  where  they 
speedily  becauie  popular  in  a  game  known  :is  Trap- 
pola  (to  decei\e),  ;nid  horn  Italy  they  found  their 
w;iy  to  (uTuiiiny,  probably  brought  Irom  Ronu,'  by 
the  Emperor  llenr\-  \'II.'s  army.  Early  Cierman 
cards  had  four  suits  without  aces — "  Schelkn  "  (bells), 
which    re|)resented    the    nobility,    whose    horses   :ind 


hawks  wore  bells;  "  Hertzen  "  (hearts),  the  clergy; 
"  { Irun  "  (green),  cultivators  ;  and  "  Eicheln  "  (acorns), 
the  lowest  class  of  |)easantry  and  serfs.  The  "coate" 
cards  were  the  king,  the  horseman,  or  prime  iriinister, 
and  the  knave,  meant  to  be  the  king's  son.  Always 
practical,  the  Cermans  started  manufacturing  and 
exporting  cards  to  the  then  known  world,  and  manu- 
facturers in  many  countries  j.ietitioned  their  rulers  for 
jirotection  against  imported  cards.  In  those  pre-pa])er 
days,  cards  were  made  of  parchment,  thin  sheets  of 
wood  and  bone  as  in  the  East,  and  textile  fabrics 
stiffened  with  \arnisli,  and  were  hand-])ainted  or 
rudely  engraved.  P'rom  Germany  cards  reached 
P'rance  in  due  time,  and  became  more  ])opular  there 
than  in  any  other  coutitry.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  name  in  131)7,  and  were  painted  like  miniatures, 
h'rench  gallantry  changed  the  "horseman"  into  the 
i(ueen.  'Phe  suits  wen-:  "  pi(|ue  "  (spades),  "cieur" 
(hearts),  •'tiellle'  (trefoil,  clubs),  "  carreaux ''  (di;i- 
niunils),  the  packs  thirty-two  to  fifty-two  in  number. 
So  great  was  their  vogue  that  St.  Bernardin  ])reache(-l 
against  them,  but  without  success.  It  now  liecame 
the  fashion  to  make  the  "coate,"  or  court  cards,  as 
they  were  now  called,  represent  \arious  celebrities. 
'Phe  kings  in  one  old  pack  of  cards  were  David, 
Alexander,  (_'harlemagne,  and  C;T;sar.  The  queens  were 
said  to  represent  loan  of  Arc,  C'u<^d  M^ny  ul  Anjou, 
Agnes  .Sorel,  and  Is;diel  of  liavaria,  Charles  XTI.'s 
mother. 

Setting  aside  the  story  of  cards  being  brought  to 
England  by  the  Crusaders  as  unauthenticaled,  it  is 
probable  that  they  came  from  P'rance  during  the 
Anglo-Preiich  wars.  An  old  (  hester  mystery  play, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \T.,  mentions  them  as 
one  of  the  .muisements  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  much  used  during  the  reigns 
of  Richard  III.  and  Henrv  \TI.  At  first  they  were 
only  Used  liy  the  nobility,  but  quickly  s[)read  :uiiongst 
all  classes.  The  cards  usetl  in  England  took  their 
names  partly  Iroui  Spanish  cards  and  [lartly  from 
French  ones — sp;ides  (spades)  and  bastone  (clubs) 
from  the  former,  and  hearts  (c(eur)  .md  diamonds 
from  the  latter.  .Money  lost  ,it  cards  was  a  frequent 
item  in  the  household  expenses  of  Plenry  \'II.,  and 
his  daughter  Margaret,  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  was  devoted  to  them. 
She  w:is  found  playing  cards  on  the  first  visit  of  her 
royal  suitor.  Phe  first  official  notice  of  cards  in  P^ng- 
land  is  a  jnohibition  to  import  "  cardes  tor  plaiying." 
d;ited  14(13.  a  hiuulred  ve;irs  lati.a  lh:in  the  first  ol'ficial 
notice  in  h'r.uice.  In  :i  Utter  dated  14S4  t'rom 
.NPirger)'  I'astun  to  her  huslj.nul  lohn,  that  good  lady 
st;ites  tluit  she  sent  her  eldest  son  to  Lady  .Morlee's 
house   to   find   out   what   amusements  were  permitted 
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at  Christmas,  directly  after  her  lord's  death.  No  musii;, 
singing,  or  vigorous  games  were  allowed,  "  but  playing 
at  the  tabyllys  and  scheese  and  cards,  weche  dysporte 
sche  gave  her  folkys  leve  to  play  and  no  odyr." 

Divines  thundered  against  cards  from  the  pulpit : 
but  many  of  the  Church 
dignitaries  were  themselves 
great  players.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  the  learned  Roger 
Ascham,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
tutor,  defending  card- 
playing  on  the  score  of 
economy.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  he  writes  that  men 
could  play  at  cards  for  small 
stakes,  the  cards  only  cost- 
ing 2d.  the  pack,  while  they 
might  lose  all  they  pos- 
.sessed  at  shooting  matches, 
besides  incurring  heavy  ex- 
penses for  bows  and  arrows. 
During  the  si.xteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  cards 
were  illustrations  of  various  events,  some  of  them  being 
quite  works  of  art  :  others  represented  astronomy, 
geography,  love  scenes,  caricatures,  songs,  music, 
heraldic  devices,  and  methods  of  fortune-telling,  the 
]jip  and  number  of  the  suit  being  in  one  corner  of  the 
card,  which  was  covered  by  the  picture.  Naturally 
Puritans  ranked  cards  and  card-playing  as  devices  of 
the  evil  one,  but  with  the  Restoration  card-playing 
revived  with  renewed  force.  Charles  II.  and  his  court 
gambled  day  and  night  for  huge  stakes,  oblivious  of 
the  thunder  of  Dutch  guns  in  the  Thames  and  the 
degradation  of  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Many 
courtiers  were  ruined,  and  betook  themselves  and 
their  beloved  cards  to  seek  better  fortune  in  the  New 
World.     Lady  Castleuiaine  lost  ,£^25,000  in  one  night 
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(a  far  larger  .sum  then  than  now),  and  Nell  Gwynne 
lost  fourteen  hundred  guineas  at  the  popular  game  of 
Bassett  at  one  sitting.  The  fair  ladies  of  this  period 
were  not  over  scrupulous  in  their  play.  We  read  of 
one  who  made  her  opponent  sit  back  to  a  mirror, 
.so  that  she  could  see  her 
friend's  cards  at  a  glance. 
A  law  was  passed  making 
the  maximum  to  be  i)layed 
for  ;^ioo,  but  it  was  un- 
heeded. 

In  France  at  the  same 
l)eriod  gambling  was  ever 
more  ])opular  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  ruined  courtiers 
having  n  o  N  e  w  World  to 
go  to,  either  committed 
suicide  o  r  became  monks. 
The  wily  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
himself  the  greatest  of  gam- 
blers, deliberately  set  to 
work   to  ruin    France  bv 

D.\TE,    I4S0  f  ,  ,  ,' 

means  ot  card>,  and  openly 
rejoiced  that  he  had  done  so.  As  the  extravagant  and 
dissolute  ways  of  the  nobility,  which  were  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  gambling,  resulted  in  the  Revolution, 
the  boast  was  true.  The  cardinal  himself  died  playing 
cards,  and  when  from  weakness  he  could  no  longer 
hold  them,  a  friend  ]5erformed  this  office,  the  moribund 
statesman  feebly  indicating  the  cards  to  be  j^layed. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne, 
card-playing  found  little  favour,  but  with  the  (ieorges 
it  was  revived,  and  gambling  became  as  popular  as  it 
ever  was  under  the  Stuarts.  Strange  stakes  were  some- 
times played  for.  A  child  was  wagered  against  4s., 
and  duly  handed  over,  k'rederick.  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  George  II.,  was  a  nt)torious  gambler  and  card- 
Nharper,  on  one  occasion  winning  £,5,000  at  a  sitting. 


KI.NC.    OF    BELL.~.  TWO    OF    ACORNS  KN.^VE    OF    HE,\RTS  KNAVE    OF    LEAVES 

FROM    ANCIENT    STENCILLED    CARDS    IN    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM  D»TE.     NOT    LATER    THAN     1 44O 
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Card  -  jilaying  reacliL-d  its 
zc-iiith  under  the  regency, 
(lambling  hells  abounded, 
where  huge  sums  changed 
hands  nightly :  youths  were 
fleeced,  and  debt,  misery, 
and  ruin  were  the  result. 
One  young  midshi]>man 
(afterwards  a  famous  ad- 
miral) lost  ^100,000,  the 
value  of  an  estate  which  he 
had  just  inherited.  The 
winner,  however,  in  con- 
sideration ol  the  boy  s 
vouth,  I'o  111  pound  ed  for 
/,'i  0,000, 


disassociated  with  gambling, 
and  games  of  skill  were  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  chance. 
W  hist  was  a  variation  of  an 
old  English  game  called 
Trumj),  and  is  first  men- 
tioned in  16S0,  although  it 
did  not  become  a  general 
favouriti-  until  many  years 
later.  During  the  Victorian 
era  it  had  an  undiminished 
reign,  until  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century 
Bridge  sprang  suddenly  into 
favour,  and  seems  likely  to 
keep  it. 
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a  n  d 
a  \'  e  r  t  e  d 
his  victim's  ruin.  Napoleon  the 
(Ireat  wisely  objected  to  high 
play,  and  offiiials  addicted  to 
cards  never  found  favour  in  his 
sight,  nor  obtained  advancement. 
But  the  days  of  high  play  were 
drawing  to  a  close.  Public 
opinion  gradually  set  its  face 
against  gambling  :  the  hells  were 
su])))ressed.  It  was  no  longer 
considered  good  form  to  ruin 
one's  friends,  and  the  increasing 
vogue  of  \\'hist  led  to  the  sup- 
l)ression  of  high  stakes.  .Al- 
though the  ])opularity  of  cards 
was    unimpaired,    they    became 
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The 

origin 

of  this  game  is  obscure.  Al- 
though it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  as  "Biritch,''  or  Rus- 
sian whist,  and  had  been  played 
for  some  time  in  that  country, 
it  was  not  invented  there,  and 
the  Russian  language  contains 
no  such   word. 

A  similar  game  had  been 
in  use  in  Holland,  and  it  is 
]]robable  that  it  first  started 
in  the  I'ast,  in  Turkey.  It 
was  first  ]ihived  in  England 
as  tar  back  as  1S80,  although 
it  did  not  become  general  till 
many  vears   later. 
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OFFICER,    GRENADIER    GUARDS 
BY    L.    MANSION    AND    ST.    T.SCH  AU/.IICR 
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{The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers 
information  required  l>v   Correspondents.^ 

Painting  of  Saint  Barbara  (No.  y:,). 
Sir, — I  should  be  much  obh'ged  if  you  would 
insert  the  enclosed  picture  of  Saint  Barbara  in 
your  Notes  and  Queries  as  an  unidentified  paint- 
ing. It  is  on  a  panel  about  iS  inches  by  12  inches, 
and  I  bought  it  in  Antwerp  about  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Yours,  etc.,  George  H.   Rapforp. 

Unidentified   Painting  (No.  37). 

Sir, — I  send  herewith  a  photograph  of  a  picture 

which  was  acquired   sixty  years  ago  from   a   Polish 

nobleman  in  this  country,  as  security  or  in  payment 

of  a  debt.     It  was  attributed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 


of  The  Connoi.sseur  -w/w  may  />e  able  to  impart  the 

but  doubt  has  since  been  cast  on  his  being  the 
author  of  the  picture.  On  the  removal  of  the 
varnish,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than  three  or 
four  coats,  it  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  picture  is 
either  one  by  (Gainsborough  of  his  children,  or  by 
Richard  Cosway,  and  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  drajfings  by  the  last-mentioned 
artist.  In  colouring  and  technique  the  picture  is 
not  unlike  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  his  two 
daughters  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and 
the  same  two  children  in  an  unfinished  portrait  in 
a  private  collection.  Any  information  you  can 
give  me  as  to  the  painter,  etc,  will  be  much 
valued.  Vours  trulv,   E.  G.   P. 


(35)       I'AI.STINC;     OF     SAINT     BARBARA 
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Uni uK.NTi i-i KD  Mini atu k k 
(Xi>.  36). 

Dkau  Sir, — This  111  in  iat  iin- 
once  belonged  to  a  member  of  the 
Belhaven  family,  but  I  do  not 
know  in  the  least  whose  portrait  it 
is  ;  perhaps  some  ol  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  identify  it.  The 
colouring  is  as  follows: — Eyes, 
blue  ;  wig,  white  :  coat,  royal  blue  : 
armour,  steel  with  gold  rim; 
drapery  on  right  shoulder,  gold  ; 
rosette  of  crimson  velvet  with 
black  centre  behind  left  shoulder. 

I  remain.  Sir.  yours  faithfully, 
E.   H.   iM. 


(,>rKEN    MaKV    pDUrRAIT. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  '3")    unidentif 

enquiry  in  the  April  CoNNdissEUR  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  portrait  therein  given  of  Mijrv  Stuarf, 
I  may  inform  your  readers  that,  quoting  from  the 
True  Portraiture  of  Mary  Stuart  by  J.  J.  Foster,  the 
full-length  original  painting  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is  now  at  Chatsworth. 


It  is  known  to  cognoscenti  as  the 
Carlton  portrait,  and,  according  to 
the  authority  I  haxe  given,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  it  be  Mary 
Stuart  at  all.  The  rendering 
shown  in  The  Conxoisseur  was 
no  doubt  cut  down  by  the  engraver. 
1  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

D,   K.  Woodward. 

•  JiKEN  Mary  rORIRAIT. 
(Ientlemen, — In  reply  to 
above,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
full  details  regarding  the  same  will 
be  found  in  Scottish  National 
Memorials,  Glasgow  E.xhibition, 
1888,  or  catalogue  of  Stuart  E.\- 
hibition.  Some  very  painful  things 
are  said  about  the  portrait — "  Not 
Zucchero  never  saw  the  queen"  ;  also, 
"\\'hen  Vertue  engraved  the  portrait,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  of  Mary";  "nor  was  Zucchero  the 
artist."  Further  information  will  be  given  with 
pleasure  if  needed.  No  original  known  to  exist. 
Vour  most  obedient  servant,  James  Campheli,. 
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her  at  all"  : 


(37)       IINIDKNTIFIED     PAINTIN'G 
116 


William   Adams 

W'lLi.iAM  AiPAiis,  one  of  the  most  deservedly  cele- 
brated of  the  Staffordshire  potters  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  came  of  a  long- 
established  dynasty  of  craftsmen,  his   family  having 


pursued  the  industry  from  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  Josiah  Wedgwood's 
favourite  pupil,  and  remained  his  firm  friend,  re- 
ceiving a  vase  as  a  parting  gift  from  his  old  master 
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WILLIAM    ADAMS.    THE    FAMOIS    POTTER  FROM    THE    ENGRAVING    BV     D.    E.  SMART, 

AFTER    THE    PAINTING    BY    M.   KEELING.    iSig 
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on  the  hitter's  ck-.uh- 
bed.  Adams,  accordiiij; 
to  the  standard  of  his 
])crioi.l,  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  chemistry, 
and  assisted  Wedgwood 
in  perfecting  the  famous 
Jasper  ware.  When  he 
Set  up  for  iiimself  at 
CJreengates,  he  made 
h'lsper  ware  of  his  t)wn 
whi<  h  rivalled  that  of 
\\'edgwood  in  itsquality, 
besides  basaltes,  stone- 
ware and  c  riani  :  hut 
what  should  earn  him 
the  gratitude  of  posterity 
to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent is  the  fact  that  Iv 
was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  the  district 
the  [iractice  of  printing 
from  cop|)e  r-pl  at  es. 
The  reproduction  of  his 
portrait  is  made  by 
Mr.  William  Adams, 
jus  descendant,  and 
the  present  head  of 
the   firm. 
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JAMES    II.    SlIVER    CHOCOL.-\TE    I'OT 


CHESTER,     l6S6 


M.\KK     ON     BASE     OF     ABOVE 


A   James  II. 
Silver  Chocolate 
Pot,  made  at 
Chester  in  1686 


In  the  .March  number  of  'I'lili  CowiUs.sKUR  there 
appeared  a  series  of  illustrations  of  examples  of  antique 
silver  plate,  and  among  these  illus- 
trations is  om  of  the  earliest 
chocolate  pots  of  which  I  am  cogni- 
zant. It  was  lately  in  the  possession 
i.)l  a  well-known  firm  of  silversmiths  ; 
it  is  now  in  mim-.  In  the  l(tter[)ress  accompanying 
the  illustratidiis  it  w.is  described  as  an  American 
teapot  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let  the  steam  out  ' 
It  is  a  [liece  of  such  high  r.irity  and  interest  that 
perhaps  a  full  and  e.\act  tiescriinion  of  it  and  of  its 
markings  would  be  welcomed  by  Thk  Connoisseuk'.s 
readers  who  are  amatiiirs  of  anticpie  ])late. 

The  body  is  vase-shaped,  with  broad,  high  shuulders 
and  a  short,  vertical  neck,  'i'he  spout  is  sw.m-nc  eked, 
bulbiuis  at  the  insertion  and  tapering  rapidly  to  the 
thinness  ol  an  ordinarvlead  pc  ncil.  The  walnut-wood 
handle,  of  normal  ty]ie,  is  soeketeil  at  right  aiiulcs  to 
the  S[)OUt.  Tile  cover,  detached  from  ihi-  body  and 
secured  by  a  chain  to  the  up|)er  socket  of  the  handle, 
is  a  flattened  dome,  resting  upon  a  llange  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  circumh  rence  of  the-  neck.  The 
centre'    of  the   cover  is  perforated   for  the  atlmission 


of  the  chocolate  whisk, 
and  the  aperture  is 
encircled  with  a  low 
cylimler  which  is  wholly 
sheathed  bv  a  cap  of 
equal  elevation  sur- 
mount itl  by  a  small 
lialuster  finial.  The 
body  is  entirely  plain  ; 
slight  rei'ding  is  round 
the  base,  the  upper  neek- 
b.ind  and  the  cap,  and  a 
rayed  septfoil  of  heraldic 
fashion  in  cut-card  work 
covers  thi'  dome  around 
the  whisk  aperture. 
The  height  of  the  body 
is  6  inches,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  finial  the 
height  is  7i  inches. 
The  diameter  at  the 
neck  is  3  inches,  at  the 
shoulder  5  inches,  and 
at  the  base  3A  inches. 
Thi.'  gross  weight  is 
18  ounces.  Engraved 
upon  the  base  are  the 
letters  ||'\,  presumably 
the  initials  uf  the  first 
owner  and  his  wife. 
Till-  marks  are  im|iressed  upon  the  base,  and  are 
three  in  number,  vi/..  ;  — 

1.  The  warden's  mark  of  Ralph  Walley,  R.  W., 
the  first  warden  of  the  Chester  guild  of  goldsmiths 
appointed  after  the  granting  of  their  new  charter  by 
King  James  II.  in  i(i'&';,. 

2.  The  maker's  mark  of  Nathaniel  liullen,  gold- 
smith of  Chester,  who  began  working  in  or  about 
1669,  i'ii'  in  a  square.  His  full  initials  in  this  capital 
sc-ript  type  are  upon  a  paten  by  him  presented  to 
St.  .Mary's  Church,  Chester,  in  16S3.  This  mark  was 
therefcire  used  by  him  prior  to  the  date  of  the  charter. 

3.  A  quaint  and  very  interesting  mark  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  .Mr.  ISullen  subse- 
quently to  the  granting  of  the  (  h.uter  and  in  view  of 
the  novel  conditions  of  working  and  marking  conse- 
quent thereupon.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  bull  grazing, 
with  his  head  turned  full-face  towards  the  spectator. 
Perched  upon  his  back  is  a  hen.  The  whole  forms 
a  rebus  ( Bi/Il-/h/i  >  upon  the  maker's  name,  Bullt-n. 
The  goldsmiths  of  oldin  times,  whose  names  were 
susceptible  of  siii  li  wliinisicalities,  appear  to  have 
luxuriated  in  them  ;  (•.,!,'.,  a  newt  on  a  tun  for  .Xewton, 
.1  bolt  in  a  tun  for  Bolton,  etc.     William  Mutton,  a 
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leading  Chester  goldsmith  and  sheriff  of  that  city  in 
1583,  used  a  sheep's  head  as  his  mark. 

In  the  course  of  com[)iling  his  work,  English  Gold- 
smiths  and  their  Marks,  Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  from  the-  ofticial 
authorities  in  Chester  itself  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  plate-working  in  that  city 
prior  to  1701,  the  date  at  which  the  modern  history 
of  the  provincial  assay  towns  begins.  From  their 
researches  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  no  regular 
assay  was  made  in  Chester,  nor  any  town-mark  or 
date-letter  used,  until  after  March  6th,  16S;; — the 
date  of  the  charter  granted  by  James  11.  The  most 
persistent  searches  have  been  made,  but  no  evidence 
has  been  found  indicating  their  use  prior  to  i68i% 
in  which  year  a  regular  assay  and  the  adoption  of 
as.say  marks  seem  beyond  doubt  to  have  been  first 
established,  consequent  upon  the  charter  of  James  II. 
If  this  be  so,  and  its  accuracy  appears  to  he  unira- 
peached  and  unimpeachable,  the  date  of  this  chocolate 
pot  is  detinitely  ascertained  as  16S6.  It  cannot  be 
earlier,  for  Ralph  Walley  was  not  appointed  warden 
until  that  year  :  and  it  cannot  be  later,  because  in  the 
following  yea,r  the  town-mark  and  date-letter  became 
obligatory,  and  were  actually  affixed,  as  extant  ex- 
amples show. — H.  D.  Elms. 

E.^STiXGTOx  House  is  a  timber-built  manor  house 
of  an  earlier  date  than  any  other  of   importance  in 

Worcestershire,  and  was  probablv 
A  Henry  VII.  ,     .,     .       ,  r  tt  -i-tt' 

,,  ,,  built  in  the  reign   of  Henry   \  II., 

Manor  House  .^         .  -  ' 

the  general  design  being  remarkably 

good.  The  principal  front  exhibits  several  picturesque 
gables,  the  upper  storey  projecting  and  being  sup- 
ported on  traceried  brackets  ;  the  large  boards  are 
richly  carved,  and  the  spandrels  of  the  porch  have 
grotesque  heads  ;  the  dining-hall  retains  an  elaborately 
carved  roof  and  screen. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  gleaned  that  the 
entrance  archway  to  the  door  is  described  as  late 
fifteenth  centurv,  about  Henry  \TI.,  early  Tudor, 
14S5. 

Its  disposal  is  in  the  hands  of  .Messrs.  \\'hatley. 
Wing  &  Co.,  2,  Arlington  Street,   Piccadilly,  W. 

The  1913  edition  of  Bann-rman's  Military  Goods 
Catalog  is  ready   for  issue.       The  catalogue,   which 
incorporates    Mr.    Francis    Banner- 


man's   fifty  years  of  experience  in 


"  Bannerman's 

Military  Goods      ,        ,,.  1        ,,•  r 

Cataloe"  handling  and  selling  weapons  of 

war,  and  has  become  an  authority 
on  matters  of  the  kind,  contains  illustrations,  descrip- 
tions, histories,  and   prices  of  arms  and  weapons  of 


all  kinds.  There  are  about  one  hundred  pages  on 
firearms,  sixty  pages  on  swords,  fifty  pages  on  pistols, 
thirty  pages  on  cannon  and  jirojectiles,  twenty  pages 
on  cartridges  and  powder  flasks,  fifteen  pages  on 
medals,  etc.  Three  editions  are  published,  two  on 
newspaper  with  paper  covers  to  sell  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  fifty  cents,  mailed,  respectively.  The  library 
edition  is  in  regular  book  -  form,  with  stiff  covers, 
leather-bound  back  and  corners,  and  gilt  title  inscrip- 
tion, and  sells  for  $2. 50  a  copy,  mailed.  This  edition 
is  limited.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
501,  Broadway,  New  \'ork,  U..S.A. 

Messrs.  Prohsth.mn's  catalogue  of  old  Chinese 
paintings,  drawings,  and  books  on  Chinese  art  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  inter- 
Catalogue  of  ^^^gj  j,^  j,.^g  .^^j  Qf  jijg  Orient.    The 

T-,   .   ^.  ,         i)ublishers  claim  that   it  is  the  first 

r'aintings  and  ' 

Drawings  S'*''-'  catalogue  on  Chinese  art  that 

has  been  issued.  The  price  of  the 
catalogue,  which  is  embellished  with  some  excellent 
coloured  plates  and  numerous  illustrations  in  mono- 
chrome, is  6s. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Wedgwood,  who  was 

chairman   of  the    historic    house    of   Messrs.   Josiah 

Wedgwood  \-  .Sons,  of  Etruria,  the 

,^^  ,   "  last  of  the  great-grandsons  of  Tosiah 

Mr.  Lawrence  ,    .  a  t 

Wedgwood  Wedgwood   has   passed    away.      It 

was  said  of  the  founder  of  this 
famous  firm  "that  he  converted  a  rude  and  incon- 
siderable manufacture  into  an  elegant  art  and  an 
important  part  of  national  commerce,"  and  all  the 
generations  of  Wedgwoods  have  worthily  sustained 
the  reputation  of  their  ancestor.  The  great-great- 
grandsons  who  will  still  conduct  the  business  are 
Major  Cecil  Wedgwood,  D.S.O.,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Wedgwood. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  name  of  \\'edg- 
wood  was  derived  from  a  hamlet  near  Tunstall,  which, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  spelt  Weggewode. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was 
a  John  Wedgwood  at  Blackwood,  near  Leek,  from 
whom  descended  Gilbert  ^Vedgwood,  who,  about 
1 61 2,  married  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas 
Burslem,  of  the  then  village  of  Burslem.  They  had 
six  sons  and  two  daughters.  To  the  third  son, 
Thomas,  was  born  in  1660  a  son,  also  named  Thomas. 
He  was  a  potter  in  1684,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  The  father  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
(also  Thomas)  was  born  in  1687,  was  brought  up 
under  his  father  as  a  potter,  and  eventually  lived  and 
worked  at  the  Churchyard  Works,  Burslem. 
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Dkak  Sir, —  I  notice  in  an  article  written  on  the  Star 

Hotel  at  Great  Yarmouth,  published  in  the  April  Cox- 

,      ,  .  NOISSKUR,  it  is  stated   the  death   of 

An  Interesting        ,  •.      ,        ,  ,  ■       , 

■r-,.     .      ,  Lnaries   1.    was  determined    upon    in 

hhzabethan  „,,,,      .,   ,         „  .,    ^,  . 

Ml  he  Nelson  Room.      This,  however, 
ansion  ,  ' 

IS  not  so,  as  according  to  tradition  the 

meeting  concerning  this  historical  event  was  held  in  the 

house   No.   4,    .South    Quay,   at  that   time  the   property 

and  residence  of  John  Carter,  a  prominent  Presb\  terian 

leader,  and  Clarendon,  in  referring  to  the  matter,   says, 

"  Many  secret   consultations  were  held   in   Mr.  Carter's 

house,  at  one  of  which  the  death  of  King  Charles  was 

finally   decided    upon.''      The    story    upon    which    that 

tradition  rests  is  as  follows  :  — 

Extract  from 
"  lUustraiions  of  Ihiiu-stic  ArchilCitiire  in  England, 
during  till-  reign  of  (Jiieen  Elizabeth,  as  exemplified  in 
the  interior  of  the  residence  situated  in  the  Borough 
Town  of  Great  Yarmouth,  formerly  the  Property  of  John 
Carter."  by  Charles  fohn  Palmer. 

The  Drawing  A'oom.  4.  South  (Juay. 

This  is  the  room  in  which  it  is  said  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  was  determined  on,  at  a  meeting  held  by  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Parliamentary  army. 

The  tradition  {upon  the  authority  of  which  the  story 
rests)  is  noticed  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hewling  Luson 
to  Dr.  ISrooke  in  1773  (published  in  Hughes's  Letters, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  K.S',  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  well 
remembered  .Mr.  Nathaniel  Carter,  who  married  the 
grand-daughter  of  (  »li\er  Cromwell,  he  say--,  ''  When  I 
was  a  boy,  they  used  to  show  a  large  chamber  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Carter,  which  had  also  been  the  house  of 
his  father,  in  which,  as  the  tradition  went,  the  infamous 
murder  of  Charles  I.  on  the  scaflbld  was  finally  deter- 
mined. A  meeting  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  army 
was  held  in  this  chamber.  They  chose  to  be  above 
stairs,  for  the  privacy  of  their  ccinfercncc  ;  they  strictly 
commanded  no  person  should  come  near  the  room, 
except  a  man  appointed  to  attend  ;  tlieir  dinner,  which 
was  ordered  at  4  o'clock,  was  put  ot'f  from  time  to  lime 
till  past  eleven  at  night  ;  they  then  came  down,  took  a 
very  short  repast,  and  immediately  all  set  oft' post,  nian\ 
for  London,  and  some  for  the  quarter-,  of  the  army.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  death  of  Charles  1.  was 
determined  on  at  Windsor,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
so  important  a  subject  of  debate  would  require  many 
conferences.  And  it  seems  certain  that  one  of  great 
secrecy  and  iiiqjortance  was  held  in  this  chamber,  a^  it 
appears  by  the  abo\e  letter  tlial  the  room  was  shown, 
and  the  same  story  told,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Carter,  who  must  have  been  aware  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  story,  as  he  w.is  twenty-five  years  old  at  tlie  time 
when  the  above-mentioned  event  is  saiil  to  have  taken 
place,  the  house  being  then  the  residence  of  his  father. 

The  room,  too,  at  the  "Star"  is  called  "The  Nelson 
Room,''    not    because     .Nelson    is    said    to    have    staved 


Our  Plates 


there  lit  is  known  that  when  at  ^'armouth  he  used 
the  Wrestlers'  Inn  in  the  Market  Place),  but  from  the 
fact  that  H.  M.  Keymer,  an  artist  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  (known  afterwards  as  "The  Friendly 
Society,"  who  met  in  this  room  once  a  week),  was  per- 
mitted, after  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  to  paint  Nelson's 
portrait  from  life  (at  the  "  Wrestlers,"  not  the  "Star''), 
and  in  1S05,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Keymer  pre- 
sented this  portrait  to  the  society,  and  this  led  to  the 
club-room  where  it  was  hung  being  called  "  The  Nelson 
Room."  This  portrait  is  mnv  in  the  possession  of  the 
Yarmouth  Corporation. 

This  latter  statement  does  not  att'ect  my  house,  but  the 
former  does,  and  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  call  attention  to  this  fact. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.   R.   Aldred. 

Thk  well-known  picture  of  Charles  I.  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  in  the  Royal  collection  at  Windsor,  is  mie 
of  the  several  equestrian  portraits  of  the 
ill-fiited  monarch  by  Sir  Anthony  Van 
Dyck,  others  of  which  are  contained  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Louvre.  The  equerry  bearing  the 
King's  helmet  is  Monsieur  de  St.  Antoine  (Duke  d' 
Esperon).  The  picture,  which  measures  10  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft., 
was  included  in  the  Whitehall  collection  of  Charles  L, 
and  after  his  death  was  seized  by  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  and  sold  with  most  of  that  monarch's 
eft'ects  in  K),!,  the  purchaser  being  \'.in  Lemput,  a 
Dutch  .utist,  who  paid  /(200  for  it.  After  the  Restora- 
tion it  w.is  recovered  by  process  of  law  and  replaced  in 
the  rciyal  collection,  where  it  has  since  remained.  A 
free  translation  of  the  picture  was  engraved  by  Pierre 
Lombart,  the  liead  in  the  plate  being  first  changed  from 
Charles  1.  to  Cromwell,  and  then  reversed  back  again 
iiccoiding  to  the  regime  that  was  in  the  ascendancy  at 
the  time.  The  miniature  of  Thomas  Lord  FairfLx.  the 
celebrated  Commonwealth  General,  is  the  wcirk  "f  Jean 
I'ctitot  the  elder,  the  well-known  .Swiss  miniature  painter 
of  the  period  ;  of  the  other  miniature  both  subject  and 
artist  are  unknown,  and  the  ow  ner,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Goldie 
Curwen,  will  be  grateful  if  .iny  readers  of  Thl  Cox- 
NoiSsEl'R  c.in  throw  light  on  its  identity.  Two  more  of 
the  masterpieces  contained  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Charles  1\  Taft  are  reproduced  ;  the  Picture  of  the  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  Parkyns,  by  John  Hoppner,  R.A.,  hangs  in 
the  dining-room  of  his  Cincinnati  house;  it  was  exhibited 
.it  the  Koy.il  Academy  in  1794,  and  engraved  by  C. 
Wilkin  in  1795,  and  subsequently  passed  through  the 
(  iillection  of  Sir  R.  W.  Levingc,  Bunny  H.ill,  Notting- 
ham. The  lady  suljsequently  became  Lady  Ranclift'e. 
The  Portrait  of  a  }  'oung  Man  holding  his  hat  to  his  side, 
by  Frans  Hals,  hangs  in  Mr.  Taft's  hall.  It  came  from 
the  seat  of  Lfird  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in  Ireland.  The 
plate  Children  feeding  Ducks  is  rejiroiliiced  from  the 
charming  stipple  engr.iving  jirinled  in  colours  by  C. 
Knight  after   W.    ll.imiltnn. 
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"If  ever  this  nation  should  produce  genius  sufficient 
to  acquire  to  us  the  honourable  distinction  of  an  English 

school,  the  name  of 
Gainsborough  will  be 
transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  history 
of  art  in  the  very  first 
of  that  rising  name.'' 
This  memorable  pro- 
phecy, which  was 
made  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  four- 
teenth discourse,  has 
been  amply  fulfilled  ;  probably,  indeed,  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  the  first  President  of  the  Academy  antici- 
pated. A  fine  picture  by  Gainsborough  is  at  the  present 
time  the  most  e.xpensive  example  of  the  work  of  the 
English  school  that  it  is  possible  to  buy.  Even  the 
pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  himself  have  been  somewhat 
out-classed  in  price,  for,  being  the  more  prolific  artist  of 
the  two,  examples  by  him  are  the  easier  to  acquire.  At 
the  sale  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  Sir  Lionel  Phillips, 
which  took  place  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  April  25th,  the 
high  opinion  which  collectors  entertain  for  Gainsborough's 
work  was  shown  by  his  landscape  of  The  Market-carl, 
47  in.  by  58  in. — one  of  the  artist's  several  versions  of  a 
similar  theme — bringing  the  unprecedented  price  of 
^20,160.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever  realised  in  an 
English  auction-room  for  a  landscape,  though  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  .\ew  York  record,  ;£2 5,800,  obtained  for 
Turner's  Rockets  and  Blue  Lights,  at  the  Verkes  sale 
in  1910;  or  the  ^23,415  which  the  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Robertson  Williamson,  by  Raeburn,  brought  at  Messrs. 
Christie's  in  191 1.  The  Market-cart  is  supposed  to  be 
the  picture  which  Gainsborough  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1777,  and  which  was  noted  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  in  his  catalogue  as  being  "in  the  style  of  Rubens 
and  by  far  the  finest  landscape  ever  painted  in  England, 
and  equal  to  the  great  masters."  Fulcher  mentions  it  as 
being  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  highly 
commends  it.  The  work  was  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Gibbons,  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
in  1894,  when  it  realised  ;£4,725,  until  that  time  the 
highest  price  ever  obtained  for  a  landscape  by  Gains- 
borough. 

The  other  pictures  of  the  English  School  in  the 
collection  did  not  include  any  examples  of  surpassing 
importance.     A  Girl  and  a  Dog,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  by  Sir 


Joshua  Reynolds,  fell  to  a  bid  of  ^997  los.  This  was 
the  third  occasion  on  which  it  had  appeared  at  the  King 
Street  auction  mart,  it  having  brought  /193  5s.  at  the 
Wynn  Ellis  sale  in  1876,  and  ^535  los.  at  that  of  the 
Uuchess  of  Montrose  in  1894.  Master  Hare,  in  white 
frock  with  mauve  sash,  29  in.  by  24*  in.,  also  by  Reynolds, 
realised  ^283,  while  five  other  examples,  by  or  after  the 
same  artist,  only  just  exceeded  an  aggregate  of  £-oo. 
A  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  yellow  dress  edged  with 
fur,  49  in.  by  39  in.,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A., 
realised  / 1,890,  while  other  items  included  the  follow- 
ing : —  R.  Cosway,  R.A.,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  white 
dress  trimmed  with  gold  muslin  and  braid,  iSj  in.  by 
234  in.,  ^215  ;  J.  Hoppner,  R..\.,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in 
black,  with  a  white  scarf  thrown  over  shoulder,  94  in.  by 
57  'n>  .£65  I  ;  and  another  of  a  lady,  in  white  bodice  open 
at  the  neck,  21  j.  in.  by  I7i  in.,  ^546;  and  G.  Romney,  Por- 
trait 0/  Miss  Arabella  .\fargaretta  Phipps,  in  white  dress, 
seated  on  a  red  sofa,  29  in.  by  24I  in.,  £,%\().  Belonging 
to  the  French  School  were  a  few  drawings  :  a  pair  by 
F.  Boucher  of  A  Lady  in  a  Garden,  2o\  in.  by  152  in., 
and  A  Lady  7i.'ith  a  Fan,  2oi  in.  by  16  in.,  brought  .£336 
and  £231  respectively  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  oval, 
41  in.  by  33}  in.,  by  J.  i\L  Xattier,  £162  10s.  But  the 
chief  attractions  of  this  portion  of  the  collection  were 
three  oil  pictures  by  the  last-named  artist.  Count  Carl 
Gustaf  Tessen,  Swedish  ambassador  to  France,  during 
his  stay  in  Paris,  1739-41,  commissioned  or  bought  from 
Nattier  pictures  of  the  beautiful  sisters  Marianne  de 
Mailly-Nesle,  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux,  and 
Hortense  Felicite  Marquise  de  Flavacourt,  a  politic  way 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  two  reigning  favourites.  The 
picture  of  the  latter,  known  as  Lc  Silence,  40  in.  by  56J  in., 
represents  the  latter  in  a  loose  dress,  fully  displaying  the 
charms  of  her  bust,  running  away  with  the  bow  and 
arrows  of  Cupid,  who  lies  asleep  ;  and  the  companion  work, 
Le  Pont  du  Jour,  40  in.  by  56J  in.,  shows  her  sister  in 
similar  attire  holding  a  (laming  torch  and  with  the  morn- 
ing star  above  her  head.  The  works  brought  £4.830 
and  £3,255  respectively,  and  Natticr's  Portrait  of  Lord 
Brook,  seated  before  a  spinet,  53  in.  by  42  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1741,  £3,360.  Summer,  54^  in.  by  44}  in., 
one  of  the  series  of  panels  executed  by  W'altcau  for 
the  Salle  Crozat,  and  representing  Ceres  with  attendant 
nymphs,  brought  £651,  and  a  portrait  by  H.  Rigaud  of 
A  French  Nobleman,  in  armour  and  a  powdered  wig, 
5  I J  in.  by  38  in. ,  £7  56.  The  total  realised  by  the  collection 
was  £..\o,?>ij. 
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'lo  eke  out  the  s;ile  Messrs,  Christie  added  various 
other  properties,  which  brought  in  the  aggregate  no  less 
thanZ27,l88.  Tlie  second  largest  contribution  towards 
this  was  made  by  Romney's  Portrait  of  Master  Tlwrii- 
hill,  49  in.  by  39  in.,  jj.iinted  in  1785,  and  engraved  by 
James  Scott  under  the  title  of  Rustic  Meditatio)!.  In 
the  sale  of  Su-  Thomas  ThornhiU  in  1894  it  brought 
only  a  small  amount :  it  now  realised  £b,oi.^o.  A 
second  Romney,  the  Portrait  of  Admiral  John  P'aithful 
Fortescue.  in  naval  uniform,  oval,  29.I  in.  by  24^  in., 
painted  in  1787,  brotight  £i,-^9^\  two  Raeburns,  the 
Portraits  of  James  Wedderbiim,  Esq.,  Solicitor-General 
for  Scotland,  in  a  blue  coat,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Wedder- 
luirn,  nee  Isabella  Clerk,  in  brown  dress,  each  2^1  m.  by 
244  in.,  brought  £.^?>i  and  /S40  respectively;  the  Por- 
trait of  Lady  Ann  Fortescue,  in  pale  mauve  dress,  o\al, 
285  in.  by  23}  in.,  by  Reynolds,  which  was  sold  by  order 
of  the  executors  of  William  King  Millar,  Esq.,  realised 
;^i,26o;  and  a  second  example  by  this  artist,  the  Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  nee  Charlotte  ^fusi;rave.  in  a 
white  dress,  with  her  hair  adorned  by  a  veil,  29}  in.  by 
24i  in.,  brought  ^'378  ;  while  a  version  of  Love  in  Iter 
eyes  sits  playing,  24A  in.  by  29!  in.,  by  the  Rev.  M.  W. 
Peters,  R.-A.,  realiscil  /;262  los.  The  most  noteworthy 
item  of  this  portion  of  the  collection,  howe\er.  was  the 
Portrait  of  Lady  Orde  and  Child,  54'T  in.  by  43  in.,  1)\- 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  fell  to  the  hammer  .it 
^6,720;  while  one  of  the  se\er,il  \ersions  of  this  artist's 
Portrait  of  Antonio  Canova,  235  in.  by  19  in.,  brought 
/126.  That  little-known  American  artist,  Ralph  Earle, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  West,  and  evenly  distributed  his  time 
between  England  and  his  native  country,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  portrait  of  his  wife  in  a  white  dress,  \\ith 
black  shawl,  46  in.  by  37  in.,  signed  and  dated  17S4, 
which  brought  the  n-spectable  price  of  ^^325.  Belong- 
ing to  Continental  Schools  were  three  fine  examples  by 
F.  Guardi,  of  which  A  Canal  Scene,  Venice,  iSr}  in.  b\- 
30  in.,  realised  ^2,415,  A  Colonnade  in  I'enice,  19I  in.  by 
14!  in-i  ii'i°-9.  ^'■"^1  ^'  l'ie7i'  of  the  drand  Canal,  I'enice, 
iSJ  in.  by  30  in.,  ^^2.257  ;  while  .1  River  Scene,  34  in.  by 
46^  in.,  by  Jan  Van  Kessel,  which  only  brought  /;i3 
when  sold  fr'iin  the  collection  of  R.  Wynne  Williams  m 
1863,  now  attained  the  substantial  sum  of  /693. 

The  other  impoitant  sale  of  the  month,  that  ol 
pictures  bv  Old  .M.isters  sold  by  ordi  1  of  ihe  executors  ol 
the  late  John  K.  Holland,  Esi|.,  and  other  properties, 
was  also  held  by  Messrs.  Christie,  on  .Xpril  iith.  The 
most  important  item  w.is  included  among  "other  pioper- 
lics,''  being  furnished  hy  an  example  of  that  little-known 
master,  Sanuiel  van  Moog^traatcn,  one  of  the  many 
pupils  of  Rembr.mdt.  Hitherto  pictures  by  this  artist 
have  met  with  but  mo<ler.ite  a|)preciation  in  the  auction 
room  ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  jiicture  of  fhe  Interior  0/ 
an  Apartment.  251  m.  by  29;  in.,  showing  a  lady  and 
her  mai<l  by  a  lire,  and  a  <  hild  through  an  open  doorway 
in  the  room  beyond,  was  tin-  subji-i  t  of  some  spirited 
bidding,  and  did  not  fall  until  the  price  had  risen  to 
^'4,410;  other  pietun-,,  wlio^e  owners  were  not  stated, 
included  T/te  Love  Letter,  31  in.  by  39  in.,  by  liouchcr, 
representing  two  girls  with  a  dog,  sheep  and  pe.is.mt 
boy,  which  brought  ,{'1.260  ;  '/'he  Descent  from  the  Cross, 


on  ])anel,  13  in.  by  9^  in.,  by  H.  Met  de  Bles,  which 
brought  ;/;472  ;  and  A  River  Scene,  on  panel,  27]  in.  by 
38  in.,  by  J.  van  Goyen,  signed  with  initials  and  dated 
1652,  which  fell  to  a  bid  of  £i,\SS.  Amongst  Mr. 
Holland's  pictures  were  the  following:  George  Romney, 
Portrait  of  a  Girl  in  a  white  dress  with  blue  sash, 
caressing  a  dog,  50  in.  by  39'.  in.,  /i,io2  :  R.  Westall, 
Surprise,  a  young  lady  in  white  dress,  with  her  hair 
flowing  in  the  wind,  29  in.  by  24.',  in.,  £i,d,\  ;  Ph.  de 
Champaigne,  I'orlrait  of  a  Lady  in  white  dress  with 
pale  blue  cloak,  30  in.  by  24  in.,  £2,2'^  los.  ;  J.  B.  Char- 
pentier.  Market  Figures,  ]8  in.  by  234  in.,  signed  and 
dated  \lb-],£l(:>l  los.  ;  J.  H.  Fragonard,  The  Fountain 
of  Love.  24I  in.  by  20J  in. — representing  two  figures 
running  towards  a  fountain  on  which  a  number  of 
Cupids  are  playing— ,{^1,050  ;  F.  Guardi,  TIte  Dogana, 
13*  in.  by  17  in.,  ;{;504  ;  Venice,  \l\  in.  by  17  in.,  ^504  ; 
An  Archivay,  16  in.  by  12  in.,  /714;  and  A  View  in 
Venice,  13,;  in.  by  10  in.,  ^^535  los.  ;  F.  Bol,  Portrait  of 
a  Lady  in  black  dress,  seated,  holding  a  kerchief  in  her 
left  hand,  33  in.  by  27  in.,  ,£861,  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
in  figured  black  dress,  resting  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of 
a  chair,  signed  and  dated  1644,  38  in.  by  29  in.,  /'945  ; 
A.  Cuyp,  Portrait  of  a  L.ady  in  a  black  dress,  signed 
and  dated  1651,  on  panel,  28 J  in.  by  23  in.,  ^[546;  and 
.A.  Palamedes,  I\irtrait  of  a  Lady  in  black  dress  hold- 
ing her  glo\es  in  her  left  hand,  and  Portrait  or  a 
Gentleman  in  black  dress  and  skull  cap,  holding  his 
glo\es  similarly,  both  signed  and  dated  1654,31  in.  by 
26  in.,  .£546  the  pair. 

Modern  drawings  and  pictures  formed  the  components 
of  the  sale  held  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  April  iSth,  the 
former  being  chiefly  derived  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  T.  .A.  Rogers,  Esq.  IJf  these,  as  .in  example  of 
slight  fluctuation  of  value,  may  be  mentioned  a  water- 
colour  by  Birket  Foster,  A  Ouiet  Pool  on  the  Mole, 
11}  in.  by  174^  in.,  which,  bringing  ,£162  7s.  at  the  Birch 
sale  in  1878,  now  realised  .£147.  Of  eighteen  drawings 
by  H.  G.  Hine,  the  highest  price,  £i'&<),  was  attained  by 
An  Old  Chalk  I'it  near  l^.a^tbourne,  24*  in.  by  III  in. 
.\mongst  the  modern  pictun-^  wire  the  following  Sir 
W.  O.  (Jrchardson,  The  Four  Generations,  Windsor 
Castle,  iSoo.  28^  in.  by  34  in.— a  replica  of  the  large 
picture  containing  the  portraits  of  ()ueen  Mctori.i,  King 
Edward  VH..  King  (jeorge,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales— 
/420;  Peter  Grah.im,  A  Norfolk  River.  44!  in.  b\-  72  in., 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  .-\cademy,  1S88,  £399  ;  !>.  W. 
Leader,  A  Summer s  Day,  50  in.  by  82|  in.,  ^525,  and 
An  Old  English  ILomestead,  29!  in.  by  475  in.,  £y^\, 
both  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
the  s.ime  year  ;  .and  S.im  Bough,  b'.dinburgii  Castle  from 
Ihe  luilmoral  Hotel,  61  in.  by  56  in.,  £2\o. 

( )n  .\pril  8tli.  some  eaily  ])ictures  by  .Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  the  pro[)erty  of  the  late  Dryden  Henry  Sneyd, 
Esq.,  were  disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson. 
These  imluded  the  Portrait  of  l\lizal>eth  IJoyd,  nee 
Snevd,  :oile  of  the  Rct'.  William  Idoyd,  of  Aston,  wearing 
an  Eastern  iliess,  painted  in  .Man  h,  1757,  30A  in.  by  25  in., 
which  brought  ^756  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Ann  Sneyd, 
younger  sister  of  the  abo\  e,  painted  as  a  shepherdess,  in 
Ajiril.  1757,  .^609. 
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The  sale  of  the  collection  of  engravings  belonging  to 
Sir  Lionel   Phillips,  Bart.,  which  took  place  at  Messrs. 

Christie's  on  April  2 1  st, 
provided  the  occasion 
of  an  auction- room 
t  r  i  u  ni  p  h  f  o  r  J  a  in  e  s 
Ward,  who,  collectors 
are  now  realising,  was 
equally  as  great  a  mcz- 
zotinter  as  his  more 
prolific  brother  Wil- 
liam. The  highest  price 
hitherto  realised  by  an 
engraving  by  the  younger  man  was  ..^735  obtained  for 
an  impression  of  Mrs.  Michael  Angela  Taylor  as 
'■"Miranda"  in  191 1.  This  figure  was  now  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  background,  no  less  than  ^i,8go  being 
obtained  for  a  fine  pair  of  The  Douglas  Oiildren  and 
Tlie  Hoppner  Children,  printed  in  colour,  after  Hoppncr. 
For  an  impression  printed  in  colours  from  James  Ward's 
earliest  acknowledged  plate,  the  Rustic  Felicity,  from  his 
own  picture,  ^262  los.  was  obtained,  and  /315  for  a 
similar  impression  from  his  translation  of  Morland's  Sun- 
set:  Vie-iV  in  Leicestershire.  The  last  subject  is  one 
possessing  several  names,  for  Ward  altered  the  title  in  a 
later  state  of  the  plate  to  A  Boy  employed  in  burning  the 
Weeds,  while  the  original  picture  appears  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  National  Gallery  as  The  Roadside  Inn. 

William  W'ard,  when  his  brother  was  hesitating  whether 
to  give  up  engraving  and  wholly  adopt  painting  for  a 
career,  strongly  urged  him  to  adopt  the  latter  course, 
and  offered  to  buy  and  engrave  James's  pictures.  Two 
of  the  subjects  engraved  in  pursuance  of  this  suggestion 
were  Selling  Rabbits  and  The  Citizen's  Retreat,  the  latter 
of  which  contains  a  portrait  of  the  father  of  the  two  young 
men,  a  ne'er-do-well  whom  their  brother-in-law,  George 
Morland,  delighted  to  make  tipsy.  This  pair,  in  colours, 
now  brought  ^£199  los.  For  prints  in  colour  from 
William  Ward's  original  plates,  and  those  he  made  after 
Morland,  higher  prices  were  made.  Of  the  former, 
Louisa — a  somewhat  idealised  portrait  of  Mrs.  George 
Morland — brought  .£178  ids.,  while  the  pah  of  Alinda 
and  The  Musing  Charmer — the  latter  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Ned  Williams,  William  Ward's  eldest  sister — brought 
^262  IDS.  Among  the  same  engraver's  plates  after 
Morland,  all  printed  in  colours,  were  the  following: — 
The  Sportsman's  Return,  £120  15s.  ;  A  Visit  to  the 
Boarding  School  and  A  Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse. 
X420 ;  Contemplation,  £\6l  15s.;  Rlind  Mans  Buff, 
/;  1 68  ;  Juvenile  Navigators,  /^  1 68  ;  Children  Rirdnesting, 
.£152;  and  Gathering  Nuts,  ^131  5s.  Other  works 
printed  in  colours  after  Morland  by  different  engravers 
included  St.  James's  Park,  by  F.  D.  Soiron,  ^67  4s.  ; 
A  Party  Angling  i^nd  The  Angler's  Repast. 'byW.  Ward 
and  Keating,  ;/^220  103.  ;  Children  Playing  at  Soldiers, 
by  G.  Keating,  £22,1  ;  Children  Gathering  Blackberries, 
by  P.  Dawe,  ^63  ;  Rustic  P2mployment  and  Rural  Amuse- 
ment, by  J.  R.  Smith,  ;;;220;  and  The  Story  of  Letitia, 
by  the  same  engraver,  the  set  of  si.x  plates  with  wide 
margins  realising  the  record  price  of  ^861. 

Like  his  pupil  William   Ward,  J.    R.   Smith   was  an 


original  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  sometimes  engraving 
his  own  works,  and  more  occasionally  putting  them  into 
other  hands  for  reproduction.  Belonging  to  the  former 
category  were  tlie  set,  A  Maid,  A  Wife.  A  Widow,  and 
What  you  Will.'  which  realised  ^^388  10s.  ;  Narcissa, 
£94  los.;  and  Painting,  £^2  los.  The  foregoing  were 
printed  in  colours,  and  also  Attention  and  Inattention, 
by  R.  Meadows,  ^157  los.  ;  and  The  Wido7v's  Tale,  by 
W.  Ward,  all  after  the  artist-engraver.  Among  other 
fancy  subjects  in  colour  were  the  following  :— After  .\dain 
Buck,  S-:i'inging,  by  Roheris,  £27  i6s.  ;  Sophia  Western, 
by  Roberts  and  Stadler,  ^58  i6s.  ;  Step  by  Step  and 
First  Steps  in  Life,  by  Freeman  and  Coo])er,  ^44  25.  ; 
Ride  on  a  Horse  and  Ride  on  Pick-back,  ^^44  2s.  ;  and 
/  could  not  learn  my  Book  and  Hai'e  not  I  learned  my 
Rook  .'  ^46  4s.  ;  after  Miss  Conyers,  Duty  and  Affection, 
by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  /'iio  5s.;  after  Northcote,  The 
Fruit-Seller  :i\\A  Milk-Seller,  by  T.  Gaugain,  £7'&  15s.  ; 
after  .\.  Kauffman,  Cupid  Disarmed,  by  T.  Burke, 
£7-1  125.  ;  after  and  by  V'erelst,  A  Floiuer,  with  the  com- 
panion print,  ^105  ;  and  after  Hamilton,  The  Shepherdess 
of  the  Alps,  by  J.  Egington,  ^52   los. 

The  series  of  portraits  printed  in  colour  included  many 
choice  examples.  J.  Ward's  pair  of  the  Douglas  and 
Hoppner  children  has  already  been  mentioned,  and, 
though  none  of  the  other  prints  ran  into  four  figures, 
many  record  prices  were  made.  Some  of  the  Bartolozzis, 
especially,  realised  phenomenal  amounts  ;  thus  the  com- 
petition for  a  proof  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Bingham,  after 
Reynolds,  was  prolonged  until  it  fell  to  a  bid  of /514  los. 
Other  plates  by  the  same  engraver  and  after  the  same 
artist  included  Countess  Spencer,  ,^283  los.  ;  Master 
Leicester  Stanhope  {'"  Sprightliness  " ).  £1^7  los.  ;  Jane 
Countess  of  Harrington  and  Children,  ^315:  and  Lady 
Smythe  and  Children,  £294.  .\fter  R.  Cosway  were  the 
following  subjects  by  J.  Conde: — Mrs.  Tickell,  £96  12s. : 
Melania  (Mrs.  Robinson),  ^63  ;  and  .I/rj.  Fit:herbert, 
£iA  i2s.  ;  Mrs.  Duff,  by  J.  Agar,  £=,2  los.  ;  after  J. 
Downman,  ^frs.  Siddons,  by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  £i  15  los. ; 
and  Miss  Farren,  by  the  same,  £.^7  5s. ;  Viscountess  Dun- 
cannon  and  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by  Bartolozzi, 
together  ^99  15s.  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  by  T. 
Burke,  £99  1 5s.  The  mezzotint  oi  Lady  Louisa  Manners, 
by  C.  Turner,  after  Hoppner,  brought  ^336;  and  the 
Countess  Cholmondeley  and  her  Son,  by  and  after  the  same, 
^162  IDS.  C.  Knight's  rendering  of /-«(/)' //(jw;7/o;/ ,j5- <j 
"  Bacchante,"  after  Romney,  realised  ^315  ;  while  other 
plates  in  colours  included  the  {Qi\\o\\'m.% -.—Commodore 
Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  by  and  after  J.  R.  Smith,  ^78  1 5s. ; 
I^ord  Nelson,  after  Sir  W.  Bcechey,  by  R.  Earlom, 
^78  15s.  ;  77/1?  5//«.f/^;- (Lady  Hamilton',  after  Romney, 
by  T.  Cheeseman,  £\lb  10s.  ;  Sylvia,  after  Peters,  by 
James  Walker,  ^^136  los.  :  and  Miss  Flizabeth  Laura 
I\ussell,  after  O.ien,  by  H,  Meyer,  ^141  13s. 

The  mezzotints  in  black  and  white  in  the  collection 
were  not  numerous,  and  though  they  included  several 
highly  attractive  subjects,  the  impressions  of  these  were 
not  of  a  sufficiently  superlative  quality  to  tempt  con- 
noisseurs to  indulge  in  record  breaking.  The  follosving 
were  amongst  the  highest  prices  realised  :— after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  The  Duchess  of  /■Jutland,  by  \'alentine 
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t'ireen,  i^t  slate,  ^536  :  I'iscountcss  Crosbii\  by  W.  Dickin- 
son, 2nd  state,  ^105:  .ind  Mrs.  C,trnac,  by  J.  K.  .Smith, 
2nd  state,  £ji,~  55.  :  John  I'lulpot  Curraii,  after  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  by  J.  K.  Smith,  ^65  2>.  ;  and  Lords  John  and 
Bernard  Stewart,  and  (ieon^e.  Dtike  of  Biichingham  and 
his  Brother,  alter  \'.in  Dyck,  by  J.  Mc.-\rdell,  /71  Ss. 

There  are  too  many  competitors  in  France  for  the  fine 
engravings  in  colour  of  tlic  eighteenth-century  French 
School  to  allow  them  to  be  often  seen  to  great  advantage 
in  an  English  auction-room.  Sir  Lionel  Phillips  had, 
however,  accumulated  a  number  of  fine  specimens,  and 
tlie  prices  realised  bore  testimony  to  his  discernmenl. 
The  largest  individual  amount  was  attained  after  some 
spirited  competition  by  an  impression  of  Les  Deux 
Baisers,  by  and  after  Debucourt,  which  was  bid  up  to 
^630;  L Indiscretion,  after  Lavreince,  by  F.  Janinet, 
realised  ;^262  los.  :  LAveu  Difficile,  .£147  ;  and  La  Cont- 
paraison,  ^136,  both  by  and  after  the  same  ;  L' Escalade, 
ou  Les  Adieii.x  dit  Matin,  ..£283  ;  and  La  Promenade 
Publique,  by  and  after  Debucourt,  ^273  ;  Princess 
Wilhehnine  de  Prussic,  after  Hentzi,  by  Descourtis, 
£\  10  5s.  ;  and  the  same,  at  a  later  age,  ^^183  15s.  The 
examples  in  black  and  white  of  the  same  school  included 
L' Innocence  en  Lhini^er,  after  Lavreince,  by  Coquet,  proof 
before  all  letters,  ^115  los.  ;  Les  Sabots,  after  Lavreince, 
by  J.  Couche,  proof  before  letters,  ^78  15s.  ;  L Heurcux 
Moment  and  La  Consolation  de  I' Absence,  after  Lavre- 
ince, by  N.  de  Launay,  ^99  15s.  ;  and  L'Assemblce  an 
Salon  and  L' Assemblee  an  Concert,  after  the  same,  by 
L)etiuevauviller.  ^,94   lOs. 

At  Messrs.  Christie's  on  April  15th  among  a  number 
of  engravings  disposed  of  included  the  following  : — Rt. 
Hon.  Oeori^e  Cannim^,  after  Hoppner,  by  J.  Young, 
proof  before  all  letters,  sold  for  /152  5s.  ;  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  after  Sir  |.  Reynolds,  by  J.  K.  Smith,  1st  state, 
/73  los.  ;  The  Countess  of  Oxford,  after  Hoppner,  by 
S.  \V.  Reynolds,  printed  in  colours,  ^{'420;  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  The  DucJiess  of  l^evonshire,  after  Downman, 
by  Bartoloz/.i  and  Tomkins,  printed  in  colours,  together 
/162  I  js. ;  and  Paola  and  Francesco,  after  J.  K.  Smith, 
by  \V.  Ward,  printed  in  colours,  ^84. 
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during  the  montli  weie   not   of  exiep- 
.•\t    Messrs.    Christie'^    on    April    9th 
Horace    Wal  pole's 
copy   of  th  e  second 
folio   of   Shakespeare, 
second   impression, 
printed    by   Thomas 
Cotes     f  o  1'    R  o  1 )  e  r  t 
.•\llot,    1632,    calf, 
brouglit  only   ^28, 
though  containing  the 
celebrated    letter- 
writers  book-plate  as 
a    proof  of  its   authentii  it)  :  the    volume,   however,  w.is 
imperfect,     six    of    its    leaver    being    supplied    in    fac- 
simile.     ,\t    .Messrs.   .Sothebv's  on  April    i6th  ,1   set  of 


R.  .Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London,  3  vols..  Histories 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  2  \ols.,  Westminster  Abbey, 
2  vols.,  and  Colle^i>es  and  Schools,  together  10  vols.,  col- 
oured plates,  with  original  wrappers  bound  in,  complete 
with  the  exception  of  the  portraits  of  the  founders, 
.5  mor.  t.e.g.,  1812-16,  sold  for  ^70;  Bacon's  Essays, 
printed  by  John  Haviland,i625  (the  first  edition,  contain- 
ing 58  essays,  and  the  last  published  in  the  life-time  of 
the  author),  old  cf,  sm.  410,  .£21,  against  ^28  that  a 
similar  copy  fetched  at  the  Huth  sale  ;  Cervantes'  The 
History  of  Don  (2uichote,  translated  by  Thos.  Skelton, 
the  first  editions  of  both  parts  (published  in  1612  and 
1620  respectively),  4to,  cf,  ;^42,  against  /'51  at  the 
Huth  sale  ;  a  first  edition  of  the  authorised  rendering 
of  the  Bible,  with  the  two  engraved  titles,  printed  by 
R.  Barker,  161 1,  containing  the  "She"  reading  in  Ruth 
lii.  I  5 — the  "  He"  version,  of  which  a  copy  appeared  in  the 
Huth  sale,  is  believed  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two — in 
the  original  binding,  with  the  royal  arms  on  the  sides, 
brought  ^52  ;  and  a  collection  of  Whittington's  gram- 
matical tracts,  mostly  in  first  editions,  and  containing  the 
rare  first  tract  printed  by  John  Scolar  at  Oxford,  1518, 
bound  in  I  vol.,  mor.,  by  Roger  Payne,  sm.  4to,  ^^105. 

The  collection  of  book-plates  formed  by  the  late  Robert 
Day,  Esq.,  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on  ."^pril  iSth, 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  total  realised — 
^237  2s.  — being  made  by  a  series  of  208  book-plates,  by 
C.  W.  Sherborn,  dating  from  1879  to  igro,  which  brought 
/24;  a  series  of  thirty  by  H.  S.  Marks  went  for  £2  4s.  ; 
and  sixty-seven  by  E.  D.  French  for  £b. 

.At  Messrs.  Christie's  on  .-^pril  i6th  a  collection  of  old 
Englisli    plate,   the  )5roperty   of  an    anonymous   owner, 

was  dispersed  at  good 
price-,.  .A  William  and 
ALary  porringer  and 
cover,  with  Chinese 
figures  and  branches, 
8  in.  high,  7  in.  diam., 
168S  (maker's  mark 
H.S.,  monogram  in  an 
oval"),  weighing"  45  oz. 
5  dwt.,  sold  at  the  rate 
of  205s.  per  ounce  ;  a 
Charles  II.  silver-gilt  riagon,  with  cylindrical  barrel,  flat 
cover,  on  spreading  skirt  foot,  12  in.  high,  1674  (maker's 
mark  M.,  with  a  fleur-ile-lys  and  two  pellets  below  in 
shaped  shield),  weighing  66  oz.  i  dwt.,  at  130s.  per  ounce  ; 
a  Charles  II.  small  plain  porringer,  with  shaped  sides 
and  scroll  h.mdles,  3  in.  high,  },i  in.  diameter  of  lip,  1684 
(maker's  mark  P.M.,  with  mullet  above  and  fleur-de-lys 
below),  weighing  5  oz.  18  dwt.,  at  175s.  per  ounce  ;  and  a 
Commonwealth  small  plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover,  scroll 
handle  and  bifurcated  thumb-piece,  the  foot  moulded, 
5S  in.  high,  1659  (maker's  mark  R.S.,  with  cinqucfoil 
abo\i-  and  below),  weighing  17  oz.  i  5  dwt.,  at  175s.  per 
ounce:  while  six  William  and  Mary  rat-tailed  spoons 
with  notched  lop  handles,  1694,  brought  £(12. 
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^URREMT  ART 


The  one  hundred  and  forty-fiftli  exliibition  of  the 

Royal  Academy  marks  a  stage  in  tlie  conflict  between 

_,      „        ,  the  followers  of  artistic  traditions  and 

The  Royal  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

,       ,  those  who  are  seekmg-  to  replace  them 

by  new  ideas.     The  latter  are  perhaps 

more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  one 

of  unrest — not  the  unrest  originating  from  the  stirring  up 

of  those  fundamental  emotions  which  form  the  very  being 

of  the  people,  but  one  coming  from  no  deeper  passion 

than  a  craving  for  no\'elty,  and  finding  its  expression  less 

in  consummated  achievements  than  in  a  search  for  new 


sensations.  Such  a  spirit  is  destructive  in  its  influence. 
We  find  in  the  art  and  criticism  ins])ired  by  it  little 
creative  faculty  ;  old  traditions  are  being  rooted  up,  and 
no  others  worthy  to  be  set  in  their  place  have  been 
formulated.  Thus  the  moderns  in  their  quest  for  novelty 
have  largely  tabooed  those  themes  the  obvious  beautv 
or  literary  associations  of  which  recommended  them  to 
the  artists  of  earlier  generations.  Art  is  the  poorer  for 
these  eliminations  ;  its  range  has  become  more  limited, 
and  instead  of  modern  life  being  more  perfectly  recorded, 
painters  of  the  new  school  are  tempted  to  disguise  its 
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coninionplaceness  by  depirtint;  il  in  bi/anc  chIduis  and 
muler  generalised  forms  which  \\\\\  conxey  httic  idea  of 
its  aspect  to  posterity. 

Tlic  Academy  has  not  lieeii  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the 
modern  movement,  'if  recent  \ears  the  historical  and 
genre  pictiu'es.  which  tnn  e  formed  .i  prominent  feature 
in  its  displa\s,  h.ue  been  largely  clinunaled,  and  the 
exhibition  lias  become  more  .md  more  confineti  to 
landscapes,  ])ortraits,  and  repicsentations  of  modern  life 
destitute  of  literary  sentiment.  In  the  present  e.vhibition 
a  slight  reaction  .igainst  this  state  of  things  is  apparent. 
Portraiture  is  not  so  strongly  predominant  as  usual, 
and,  despite  the  absence  of  works  depending  upon  their 
attraction  for  their  eccentricity  of  execution,  or  the  prob- 
lems which  they  present  for  solution,  the  display,  as  a 
whole,  is  fully  as  interesting  as  usual. 

In  the  first  gallery  ,i  reminiscence  of  the  past  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  M.ircus  Stone's  new  and  smaller  \ersion  of  In 
Love,  the  origin. d  of  which  was  exhibited  ;it  the  Ac.idemy 
in  iSSS.  It  is  ,i  type  of  work  rather  popul.ir  than  grc.it, 
yet  Mr.  St(.ine's  \crsions  of  eighteenth-century  romance, 
thoroughly  English  in  their  feeling,  and  marked  by 
pleasant  colour  and  pretty  sentiment,  were  not  among 
tlie  least  attracti\  e  productions  of  X'ictorian  art,  and  their 
charm  outlasts  th.it  of  fir  more  pretentious  work.  Mr. 
Charles  Sims,  another  artist  who  is  concerned  with  the 
presentment  of  his  own  f.incies  rather  than  with  the 
realisation  of  present-day  life,  is  represented  in  the  same 
gallery  by  two  of  his  finest  works,  which  were  imfortu- 
nately  not  completed  in  time  fur  their  descriptions  to  be 
included  in  the  forecast  of  the  .Acidemy  which  appeared 
in  last  month's  Cox.ncus.-hr.  The  first  of  these,  T/u- 
Wood  beyond  llie  Wor/d,  h.a  been  purchased  on  behalf 
of  the  Cli.mtrey  Fund,  .md  forms  one  of  the  few  additions 
to  the  collection  at  the  Nation, il  Gallery  of  Uritish  .Art 
against  which  no  objection  h.is  been  r.used.  Mr.  .Siiiis's 
technique  has  decidedly  gained  in  strength,  and  he 
records  his  delightt'ul  \  isions  in  more  corporate  sulistance 
than  formerly.  The  scene  is  one  ot  the  artist's  beautiful 
phantasies — .i  M.idonna-like  figure  occupying  the  central 
position  with  little  children  gathered  near  her,  while 
further  ,iway  are  a  grou])  of  be.iutiful  maidens,  who  might 
typify  the  Three  (Ir.ices,  and  ,i  ring  ol  dancing  boys, 
while  solemn-looking  pines  rise  up  behind  against  a  cle.ir, 
deep,  ambient  sky.  The  artist's  other  work,  ll'/iy  l/ien 
comes  the  Sweel  d  the  Year,  shows  us  the  springtime  ami 
all  the  delightful  forms  of  young  life  that  jiertiun  to  it. 

Mr.  Clausen,  in  Wailim;  for  the  Spring,  invests  the 
dingy  backy.irds  of  .i  number  of  conimon]>l.ice  London 
houses  with  the  be.iul\  that  comes  from  sunlight  .mil 
atmosphere.  In  /'//<■  I'irst  -  born  of  Mr.  Claude  F. 
liarry  the  jiainting  of  the  sunlight  flooding  the  interior 
of  the  room  .also  forms  one  of  its  most  attractive  fea- 
tures. Mr.  li.  W.  Leader,  in  A  Clear  /•'.iieinnj^  after  a 
Shower,  give^  one  of  hi^  typic.d  tr.inscripts  of  Welsh 
scenery,  while  the  pii-.i^ing  Sufse.x  Common,  by  .Sir  E.  .A. 
Waterlow,  h.is  alre.idy  Ijren  described.  The  portrait  of 
Mrs.  K.  Wynne  Cha/imnn,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  .Sh.mnon,  is  one 
of  the  five  works  by  uhi<h  he  i-,  re])iesinted  this  \ear, 
and  peril. ip->  the   most  su(  ces^ful.      More  than  any  ot  his 


contemporaries,  Mr.  Shannon  gathers  his  inspiration  from 
the  eighteenth-century  English  masters,  following  them 
in  their  fondness  for  outdoor  backgrounds  and  their 
delight  in  beautiful  colour.  He  has,  however,  handicaps 
to  contend  with  to  which  they  were  not  exposed,  among 
them  being  the  necessity  of  rivalling  the  record  of  the 
camera  in  securing  a  lifelike  presentment  of  his  sitters. 
P  rnm  different  portraits  of  the  same  individuals  which 
h.i\e  been  hantled  down  to  us,  one  would  say  that  little 
effort  was  made  by  the  older  painters  to  reproduce  exact 
delineations  of  their  subjects.  Hoppner,  indeed,  when 
painting  one  of  the  fairer  sex,  is  said  to  have  been 
content  to  first  set  down  a  beautiful  figure  on  canxas, 
which  he  gradually  altered  until  somj  likeness  to  his 
sitter  .ippeared  on  the  can\  ,is,  when  he  immediately 
stopped,  fearful  of  spoiling  the  eft'ect  of  his  picture  if  he 
worked  longer  on  it.  Mr.  Shannon's  faces  are  some- 
what over  -  elabor.Ued  in  comparison  with  the  fluent 
handling  of  the  remainder  of  the  canvas,  a  fact  which 
slightly  mars  the  pictorial  eti'ect  of  his  conceptions. 
Vet,  despite  this,  he  is  .imong  the  few  living  artists  whose 
portraits  can  be  wholly  enjoyed  as  pictures  and  do  not 
depend  for  their  attraction  on  the  personality  of  their 
subjects.  In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  ones  of  Miss  J'loreuee  Henderson, 
Lady  Ashl'v  St.  Ledj^ers  and  her  Son,  .Ifrs.  Hope,  and 
Her  Crace  the  Diiehess  of  Rutland.  Mr.  Shannon 
realises  the  twentieth-century  type  of  beaut\'  with  much 
of  that  charm  and  fascination  which  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  showed  in  rendering  the  corresponding  ty|)e 
of  a  century  and  .i  h.df  e.irlier,  and  perhaps  with  some- 
thing more  th.ni  their  truth.  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Watson  is 
another  artist  whose  portraits  are  invested  with  pictorial 
charm  ;  his  work,  however,  is  not  so  thoroughly  typical 
of  the  age  he  paints,  hio  subjects  showing  almost  as 
much  affinity  to  Boccaccio's  Italy  as  to  present-day 
England.  His  Portrait  in  the  first  gallery  represents  a 
fresh-complexioned  lady  in  a  dress,  closely  fitting  to  her 
figure,  striped  \ertically  with  broad  bands  of  black  and 
white  patterned  with  leaxes.  The  green  robe  on  which 
she  is  seated,  .\  Icop.ird  skin  draping  the  couch,  and 
some  brightly  hued  fruits,  provide  poignant  notes  of 
colour  which  tell  out  against  the  dull  gold  background. 
The  colour-scheme  is  highly  ett'ective,  so  efiective  indeed 
that  the  work  hardly  sufters  from  being  skied,  which 
i>  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  found  for  elevating  such 
an  original  and  powerfully  painted  work  above  the  line. 
•Sir  Hubert  \()n  Herkomer's  iiortrait  of  .Sir  Berkeley 
MoytiiJian  is  also  contained  in  this  room.  There  is 
little  colour  shown  in  the  work,  tor  in  this  and  the  other 
examples  of  the  artist — among  which  may  lie  mentioned 
the  portraits  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Bargrave  Dcane 
and  Lord  Shuttleworth  of  Gaiuthorpe,  P.C.,  LL.D., 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  L.ancashire — the  artist  has  painted 
his  subjects  in  dark  costumes  and  set  them  against 
black,  or  almost  black,  backgrounds.  This  arrangement, 
by  concentrating  the  whole  interest  of  the  picture  on 
the  face  of  the  sitter,  demands  that  the  latter  shall  be 
set  down  with  sufficient  force  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  subsiiliary  attractions.     .Sir  Hubert  succeeds 
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in  doing  this.  More  than  any  other  living  academician, 
he  appears  to  grasp  his  sitter's  personality,  and  render 
not  merely  the  outward  semblance,  but  also  the  image 
of  the  soul  that  lies  behind.  Among  other  pictures 
which  should  be  noted  in  the  first  gallery  are  Mr.  John 
S.  Sargent's  Rose  Marie,  a  portrait  study  set  down  with 
his  usual  directness  and  force  ;  Sir  P.  Burne-Jones's  care- 
fully painted  likeness  of  Sir  Ediuard  Elgar,  O.M.;  and 
Mr.  George  Wetherbee's  The  Wave,  a  graceful  rendering 
of  girlhood. 

The  second  gallery  contains  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  The 
Little  Mother,  which  has  been  already  described  ;  a 
broadly  painted  and  effective  snow-scene  in  Westmorland, 
by  Mr.  R.  Gwelo  Goodman ;  and  a  highly  wrought  and 
smoothly  painted  picture  of  The  Boyhood  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton,  more  distinguished  for 
its  prettiness  of  sentiment  than  its  forceful  execution. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Lamorna  Birch  is  represented  by  a  low-toned 
landscape,  The  North  of  Sweden,  the  interest  of  which  is 
concentrated  more  on  the  finely  rendered  sky  than  on  the 
dreary  expanse  of  country  which  lies  beneath.    The  chief 
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attraction  of  the  room,  however,  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
John  S.  Sargent's  Hospital  at  Granada.  Probably  no 
other  living  artist  could  have  painted  the  scene  as  well; 
but  the  question  arises.  Was  it  worth  the  painting  ?  Asa 
truthful  transcript  of  modern  life  it  vies  with  .Mr.  Frith's 
Derby  Day,  and  is  rendered  with  a  strength,  breadth, 
and  directness  that  the  latter  artist  could  never  have 
attained.  Mr.  Frith,  howe\er,  even  at  the  cost  of 
absolute  realism,  would  have  invested  the  scene  with 
some  dramatic  picturesi|ucncss.  Mr.  Sargent  has  not 
attempted  this ;  his  picture  is  as  bald  a  statement  of 
facts  as  ever  appeared  on  a  picture  postcard.  The  facts, 
it  is  true,  are  splendidly  recorded  :  the  prosaic  details 
of  the  arcaded  cloister,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
picture,  the  play  of  sunlight  about  it,  and  the  various 
figures — visitors  and  patients — arc  all  set  down  with  the 
same  unflinching  realism.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is 
hardly  art— or  at  least  art  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Sargent 
is  competent  to  give  us.  Once  more  one  must  deplore 
him  using  the  most  sentient  brush  of  modern  art  to 
record  themes  which  could  be  almost  as  well  expressed 
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by  a  camera.  Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy's  Trawler  is  in  its 
way  almost  as  realistic  in  its  conception  as  Mr.  Sargent's 
|iicture,  but  the  subject  is  removed  from  commonplace- 
ness  by  its  beaiit\-  ;  the  infinite  \  .iriety  of  form  and  colour 
in  wind-lashed  \va\  c  and  sky  rendering  them  inexhaus- 
tible in  their  interest.  It  is  strongly  painted,  and  the 
weight  and  force  of  the  sea  is  suggested  with  much  skill, 
the  substantially  built  fishing-boat  that  is  hurried  along 
over  its  surface  seeming  a  fragile  pl.i\thing  in  coinparison. 
Love's  Garden,  by  Mr.  Fred  Roe,  shows  a  group  of  young 
men  and  maidens  in  Directoire  costume  seated  in  an  old 
French  garden  round  a  table  on  which  a  pink-draped 
cupid  is  showering  .i  wealth  of  gaily  coloured  blossom. 
An  old  ser\  itor  is  standing  a  little  distance  behind,  and 
on  the  far  side  of  a  g.ite  in  the  background  can  be  seen 
a  glimpse  of  a  disconsolate  widow.  Without  attempting 
to  e.xpound  the  allegory  represented  in  the  picture,  one 
can  praise  the  fine  painting  of  the  group  of  figures  seated 
round  the  table,  the  white  tablecloth  and  the  glasses, 
and  the  bowls  of  richly  coloured  fruit  which  are  set 
thereon.  These  are  s(i  well  rendered,  and  seem  so 
complete  in  themselves,  th.it  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
picture  would  not  ha\e  been  a  greater  success  if  the 
other  elements  in  its  composition  had  been  reduced  to  a 
more  subordinate  place.  A  very  charming  Portrait  by 
Mr.  Ch.irles  Sims  of  a  lady  in  a  classical  garden;  The 
Vision  of  Endyinion,  by  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter — already 
described — and  a  well-painted  interior  by  Mr.  F.  (.".. 
Sw.ush,  .ire  among  the  other  contents  of  the  gallery, 
the  last  picture  in  which  is  an  idyllic  landscape  by  Mr. 
.Adrian  Stokes.  \u  title,  A  Spring  Melody,  is  derived 
from  the  music  ,i  fay  is  c.illing  forth  from  a  pipe  to 
uhich  some  deer  are  listening,  but  the  forms  of  these 
arc  quite  subsidiary  in  their  interest  to  the  beauty  of 
the  delicately  coloured  landscape.  A  group  of  graceful 
silver  birches  rise  above  a  lonely  pool,  beyond  which 
stretches  a  broad  expanse  of  warmly  tinted  meadow, 
until  it  merges  in  a  distance  of  blue  and  white  Alpine 
peaks,  till'  whnle  being  surmounted  bv  a  cloudless  azure 
sky. 

The  largest  canvas  in  the  third  gallery  is  Mr.  John 
Lavery's  portr.iit  group  of  T.^/.  the  King  and  Queen, 
T.R.H.  the  Prince  of  li'aies  and  the  Princess  Mary, 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Hugh  Spottiswoode  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  a  fine  work, 
but  not  wholly  a  success.  The  (lueen  is  shown  on  a 
sofa,  with  Princess  Mary  so.ated  at  her  feet  and  Prince 
Kdward  standing  behind,  while  the  King,  in  admiral's 
uniform,  stands  with  military  erectness  at  the  side.  The 
figures  of  the  <^)ueen  and  Princess  are  charmingly  natural 
.and  hapjjily  arranged,  but  that  of  I'rince  Edward  is  set 
down  so  slightly  that  it  appears  as  though  it  was  inserted 
as  ,in  afterthought  ;  while  the  King,  though  expressed 
with  dignity,  is  hardly  sufficiently  connected  « ith  the  re- 
m.iinder  of  the  group.  The  group  itself  appears  .i  little 
lost  in  the  v.ist  ap.utment  in  which  it  is  centered,  the 
numerous  vertical  lines  formed  by  chandeliers,  door- 
ways, windows  and  ])anels  leading  the  eye  [icrpetually 
upwards  and  away  from  it.  To  atone  for  the  faults 
in  the  composition,   Mr.    L.ivcry's   colour-scheme  could 


hardly  be  bettered.  It  is  a  delightful  arrangement  in 
blue,  silver  and  grey ;  the  blue  of  the  insignia  of  the 
garter  which  the  Queen  is  wearing,  and  the  diamonds 
of  her  tiara,  forming  the  highest  notes  of  .i  perfectly 
rendered  harmony.  With  all  its  f.iulta,  Mr.  La\ery's 
royal  group  is  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  been  painted 
within  living  memory.  Other  royal  portraits  are  those 
of  //./]/.  tlie  King,  painted  for  the  L'nited  Service 
Club  by  Mr.  .Arthur  S.  Cope,  and  a  companion  picture 
ot  H.M.  the  Queen,  commissioned  by  the  same  institu- 
tion from  Mr.  William  Llewellyn.  Mr.  Cope's  picture 
is  a  straightforward  piece  of  work  and  a  good  and 
dignified  likeness.  Mr.  Llewellyn's  canvas  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  State  portrait  th.it  he  executed  last 
year.  It  is  not  altogether  a  flattering  likeness  of  Her 
Majesty,  but  the  figure  is  invested  with  dignity,  and  the 
robes  are  painted  with  a  care  and  skill  and  a  mastery  of 
cool  colour  that  recalls  some  of  the  best  work  of  Francis 
Cotes. 

Among  the  other  portraits  in  this  gallery  are  a  good 
likeness  of  The  Rt.  Honhle.  Sir  George  Peel,  G.C.M.G., 
High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  h\  Mr.  J.imes  Quinn, 
and  a  powerful  and  well-modelled  presentment  of  The 
Earl  of  Cavan,  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  de  Laszld.  Turning  to 
the  landscajjes  and  subject  jiictures,  one's  attention  is 
first  .attracted  by  Sir  Alfred  East's  painting  of  From 
Ki'i'ington  Pike,  Bolton,  gi\ing  a  \iew  of  a  portion  of 
the  reservoirs  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation. 
The  theme,  though  apparently  simple,  is  in  reality  a 
highly  complex  exercise  in  the  use  of  rhythmical  line. 
From  where  the  spectator  is  standing  a  hillside  slopes 
sharply  down  to  a  curved  roadway,  beyond  which  are  seen 
the  half-circles  formed  by  the  outlines  of  the  reservoirs, 
while  a  succession  of  curved  lines  beyond,  formed  by 
roads  and  softly  rounded  hill-summits,  carry  the  eye  to 
the  horizon.  The  only  foil  to  these  is  apparently  the 
rectilineal  outlines  of  ,i  house  in  mid-distance,  but  every 
line  falls  perfectly  into  its  place,  and  the  landscape, 
large  in  feeling,  and  carried  out  in  warm  but  delicate 
greens  and  blues  surmounted  by  a  pale  yellow  sky 
flushed  with  pink,  is  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  triumphs 
in  the  exhibition.  Sir  .Alfred  East's  second  important 
contribution.  The  Rainbow,  represents  the  view  from 
Lclant,  Cornwall,  looking  across  the  end  of  St.  I\es 
li.iy  towards  Hayle,  at  low  tide.  In  the  foreground  is 
a  broad  expanse  of  s.ind  broken  by  a  narrow  stretch  of 
water  and  backed  by  the  low  hills  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  inlet,  while  a  breezy  blue  sky,  spread  o\er  by 
noble  cloud-forms,  gives  dignity  and  animation  to  the 
composition.  The  colouring  is  strong,  fresh,  and  finely 
harmonized.  A  Song  of  Springtime,  the  mast  important 
figure  subject  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  is  well  drawn 
and  coloured  in  the  deep  greens  and  blues  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  artist.  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Lucas  offends 
against  modern  artistic  canons  in  The  Tuscan  Strad  by 
telling  literary  anecdote.  He  shows  us  the  work-room 
of  Stradivarius  in  the  year  i6go,  with  the  Marchese 
Hartolommeo  .\riberli  purchasing  instruments  from  the 
famous  maker  for  Cosimo  III.  de  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscanv,  who  sits  in  a  chair  watching  the  negotiations. 


Ctirrent  Art   Notes 


One  h;is  never  been  able  to  fathom  tlie  reason  why 
a  picture  ceases  to  be  a  work  of  art  directly  it  pre- 
sents a  record  of  some  event,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary, which  is  chronicled  in  literature.  To  be  strictly 
logical,  one  should  exclude  for  this  reason  most  of  the 
antique  Greek  statuary  and  early  Italian  pictures  from 
the  higher  realms  of  art ;  the  one  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  presenting  the  semblances  of  imaginary  gods  and 
heroes,  and  the  other  in  illustrating  anecdotes  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  various  sacred  and  profane  legends. 
The  sole  method  in  which  a  picture  of  this  kind  can  be 
judged  is,  does  it  depend  for  its  attractixeness  on  its 
artistic  merits  or  the  interest  of  the  anecdote  it  por- 
trays.' In  the  case  of  the  example  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas  the  attraction  decidedly  lies  in  the  former.  The 
anecdote,  indeed,  is  merely  an  excuse  to  afford  a  theme 
for  a  seventeenth-century  costume  picture  —  a  period 
which  the  artist  advisedly  prefers  to  that  of  our  own 
day,  as  affording  him  a  more  congenial  tield  for  his 
talents.  He  has  told  the  anecdote  so  well  that,  if  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  personages  represented,  we  could 
at  least  tell  the  respective  parts  they  are  playing,  the 
craftsman,  with  a  dignified  consciousness  of  his  own 
worth,  negotiating  with  the  suave  intermediary  while  the 
Grand  Duke  is  seated,  careless  of  their  chaffering,  his  hat 
set  firmly  on  his  head,  truculent  and  egotistical  in  his 
bearing.  But  the  great  merits  of  the  picture  lie  in  its 
certain  draughtsmanship  and  fine  colour.  The  figures 
are  well  drawn,  finely  posed,  and  set  in  an  atmospheric 
environment,  the  light  falling  on  them  from  windows  shown 
at  the  side  of  the  picture,  and  flooding  the  picture  with 
clear,  cool  luminosity,  while  the  tone  of  the  work  is  well 
sustained  and  harmonious.  Next  to  this  is  a  second 
example  by  Mr.  Fred  Roe,  entitled  For  those  at  Sea, 
representing  a  picturesque  group  of  Dutch  peasants 
kneeling  before  the  communion  rails  of  a  church,  and 
marked  by  firm  drawing  and  pleasant  colour.  Mr.  Joseph 
Farquharson's  Winter  rei^neth  o'er  the  Land,  though  a 
snow-scene,  neither  contains  the  sheep  nor  is  lightened 
by  the  sunset  glories  which  the  artist  usually  introduces 
into  his  work  of  this  character.  It  shows  a  country  road 
going  over  a  stone  bridge,  and  backed  by  some  farm 
buildings.  The  colouring  is  strong  and  sincere.  Sir 
E.  J.  Poynter's  At  Low  Tide,  and  The  Schilleyltorn  in 
Winter,  by  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  have  already  been 
described.  The  Glove,  a  pleasing  representation  of  a  fine 
collie,  is  by  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  and  a  good  tonal  render- 
ing of  Night  in  a  Swiss  Valley  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Leader. 
In  this  gallery  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent  is  represented  by 
tw^o  pictures — Spanish  Gipsies,  a  group  of  picturesque 
vagrants  set  in  the  strong  sunlight  which  the  artist  alone 
seems  to  have  the  gift  to  express  with  such  ease  and  con- 
summate mastery  ;  and  Weavers,  an  interior  scene,  in  the 
same  gallery,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  this  in  its  scheme 
of  light  and  shade,  the  latter  strongly  predominating, 
but  being  relieved  by  a  brilliant  splash  of  sunlight  coming 
through  a  window  which  is  almost  dazzling  in  its  intensity. 
Mr.  Stephen  Reid,  in  his  Myrmidon  of  Henry  VIIL,  a 
richly  coloured  costume  picture,  though  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  late  E.  A.  Abbey,  show-s  greater  strength 


and  individuality  in  his  expression.  Two  powerful  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  H.  \V.  li.  Davis  oi  Junction  Pool,  Elan, 
and  Wye,  /-Radnorshire,  are  marked  by  true  and  poignant 
colour  full  of  sunlight,  but  set  down  somewhat  crudely. 

To  attain  a  full  representation  of  the  range  of  J.  M.  W. 

Turner's  water-colour  art  would  necessitate  borrowings 

^        .         ,  from  the  national  collections,  for  the 

Drawings  by 


J.  M.  W.  Turner 


artist's  sketches  and  the  impres- 


sionistic memoranda  made  during  his 
latter  years  are  almost  wholly  in  the  keeping  of  the 
authorities  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  .Millbank  ;  but  for  a 
representation  of  the  artist's  finished  works  in  water- 
colour — those  he  made  to  sell  and  considered  fitting 
for  public  exhibition — it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
get  together  a  more  adequate  display  than  that  shown 
at  Messrs.  .\gnew's  Galleries  (43,  Old  Bond  Street). 
The  examples  ranged  in  date  from  1790  to  1S43,  thus 
covering  Turner's  career  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy 
of  fifteen  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
Belonging  to  the  former  year  was  a  representation  of 
The  Archbishop's  Palace,  Lambeth,  the  first  work  that 
the  artist  contributed  to  the  Royal  .\cademy,  in  the 
catalogue  of  which  its  authorship  was  ascribed  to  T.  W. 
Turner.  In  its  coinposition  the  work  shows  wonderful 
precociousness,  the  artist  having  boldly  placed  the  palace 
in  the  background  and  provided  a  foil  for  its  dignified 
facade  by  introducing  a  group  of  picturesque  but  far 
more  humble  buildings  in  front,  set  at  such  an  angle  that 
their  lines  direct  the  eye  to  the  principal  component 
of  the  artist's  theme.  The  early  date  of  the  drawing  is 
evidenced  by  the  windows  of  the  houses  showing  no 
reflected  lights,  an  innovation  which  Turner  initiated 
later,  and  which  has  since  been  universally  adopted  by 
architectural  draughtsmen.  The  artist's  progress  from 
topographical  exactitude  to  the  loftiest  phases  of  ima- 
ginative art  could  be  traced  through  such  drawings  as  St. 
Lawrence,  Evesham  (1793),  Malmesbiiry  Abbey  (1794), 
and  Tintern  Abbey  (1795),  in  which  emph.isis  was  laid 
upon  architectural  details,  and  colour  suggested  rather 
than  expressed.  From  these  to  the  Norham  Castle  : 
Summer's  Morn,  of  1798,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  many 
representations  he  made  of  this  favourite  subject,  there  is 
a  marked  advance.  Instead  of  thin  washes  of  blue,  brown, 
and  yellow,  more  or  less  conventionally  applied,  full 
depth  of  colour  is  attained,  limited,  indeed,  in  its  range, 
but  fully  adequate  to  express  the  deep,  low-toned  eft'ect 
that  Turner  desired  to  realise.  The  Snowdon  Afterglow 
(1805-10)  was  somewhat  similar  in  tone,  but  showed  higher 
poetical  insight;  while  the  Chamouni.x,  with  Blair's  Hut 
on  the  Mcntanvert,  of  about  the  same  date,  marked  the 
awakening  of  Turner's  colour-vision  which  originated 
with  his  first  tours  to  the  Continent.  From  this  period 
onw.itds  the  works  showed  growing  mastery  and  were 
represented  by  a  series  of  superb  examples.  To  dis- 
criminate between  the  beauties  of  these  would  require 
longer  space  than  can  be  aflbrded  ;  one  can  only  say 
that  of  Turner's  best  drawing!  of  his  best  periods  a 
display  was  gathered  together  -.vhiili  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  repeated. 
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Water-colour 
Drawings  by 
Robert   Gustav 
Meverhcim,  R.I 


It  is  rarely  that  an  artist  so  thorous^lily  imbues  himself 
with  the  s])irit  of  his  adopted  country  as  Mr.  R.  G. 
Mexerheim,  a  Prussian  by  birth  and 
Dutch  by  training,  who  is  showiny  at 
the  Carroll  Gallery  (lo,  George 
Street)  a  collection  of  water-colour 
drawin:4>  entitled  The  Soul  of  the 
Country  Side.  These  drawings  are  wholly  English  in 
their  conception,  feeling,  and  e.xecution,  and  show  the 
sweetness  and  charm  of  the  country-side  with  an  intimacy 
of  perception  that  is  vouchsafed  to  a  few.  Mr.  Meyer- 
heim  paint-^  figures  and  landscape  with  equal  facility, 
combining  the  two  in  the  same  theme  in  the  manner  of 
Fred  Walker,  whom  he  often  recalls,  more  especially  in 
his  smaller  works.  His  colouring  is  tender  and  delicate, 
and  delightfully  fresh.  Among  his  most  effective  works 
•ire  From  gatheriiii;  thwds  he  saves  his  /lock.  To  Loiohind 
Pastures  Wendiii-.^,  and  A  Suiniv  Mai  eh  Morning. 


Lithographs 
by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  A.R.A. 


A  coi.LFA  ruiN  of  interesting  lithographs  by  Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn,  A.  R..-\.,  and  some  modern  German  artists,  is 
on  view  at  the  galleries  of  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Co.  (149,  New  Bond 
Street).  Mr.  Krangwyn's  bold  .md 
powerful  technique  is  admirably 
adapted  for  lithographic  expression,  and  the  work  shown, 
which  includes  some  of  his  best  examples  in  the  medium, 
worthily  exemplifies  his  range  of  expression  in  black- 
aml-whitc.  Amongst  the  Continental  artists  represented 
are  Professors  Max  Liebermann,  Carlos  Grethe,  and 
Schmoll  von  Eisenwerth. 

Ar  the  Leicester  Galleries  (Leicester  Square)  Messrs. 

Ernest    Brown   and    Phillips    showed 

Cartoons  by  ^j^^    ,^^^._j   ^.^^toons    bv   Mr.    Max 

Max  Beerbohm        ^^.^.^bohm,  who  showed  that   his    w,t 

and  Water-  ,      .  ,         ■       1      u       c       „     c  ti, , 

had  not  lost  its  barb.      Some  of  the 
colours  by  ,  ,  ■  ,  :    ,1 

_  „  .  best   thmgs   shown    concerned    the 

button  ralmer        ,  °  ,  r     ,        t    u        1 

fortunes  of  members  of  the   Liberal 

(^o\ernment.  Sir  Edward  Gre\-  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Russian  bear  w.is  almost  tragic  in  its  intensit\'  of  expres- 
sion, but  the  drawings  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
imploring  "Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  to  tell  them  if  he  know-, 
of  any  stocks  which  they  could  buy  without  fear  of 
ultimate  profit''  was  conceived  in  a  lighter  key,  and  most 
of  the  hits  at  political  and  social  celebrities  were  admir- 
able pieces  of  playful  wit.  At  the  same  galleries  the 
water-colours  of  Surrey  by  Mr.  Sutton  Palmer  showed 
pleasant  feeling  and  good  colour  ;  a  number  of  them 
were  somewhat  over-laboured,  but  others— the  moor- 
■^cenes  more  especially  — were  painted  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  ease  and  freedom. 

.•\N     illustrateil     .ilbum     showing    Lord    Shrewsbury's 
25-h.p.   Talbot    car    iJerforiiiing    its    memorable    feat    of 


running  ncirly  one  hundred  and  tour 
miles  uiihin  the  hour  on  the  liriok- 
l.mils  track— the  first  time  that  over 
one.  hundred  miles  ha-,  been  co\  ered  within  the  time  -  has 
been  i5r,ued  bv  Messrs.  Clement  T.ilbot,  Limited    I'l.iiiby 


An  Historic 
Motor  Feat 


Road,  Ladbroke  Grove).  The  brochure  is  excellently  got 
up,  and  the  illustrations,  reproduced  from  photographs, 
gi\e  .1  \i\id  ide.i  of  the  wonderful  speed  that  the  car 
attained. 

\Vhii->i  all  forms  of  Oriental  porcelain  possess  attrac- 
tions to  the  collector  and   connoisseur,  one  is  justified 
in   ascribing   to  the   blue-and- white 
Rang  Hi  j^^j^g    Hi  — the   china    beloved    by 

Porcelain  Whistler  and    Rossetti  — a   special 

fascination  due,   perhaps,  to   its  coloration,  recalling  in 
its  poignant  contrast  and  depth  of  tone  that  aspect  of 
nature  most  grateful  to  the  sight,  the  azure  and  white  of 
a  summer  sky.     .A.t  Messrs.  W.  Dickinson  &  Son's  (loS, 
\Vigmore  Street,  \V.)  a  collection  of  choice  pieces  of  this 
beautiful  ware  is  now  on  exhibition.     It  was  accumulated 
by  an  amateur  in  Holland,  formerly  the  great  European 
centre  for  blue-and-white  china,  the  latter  being  largely 
exported    there    in    the    seventeenth   century,   and   until 
lately  many  fine  pieces  could  be  picked  up  in  the  country. 
This   condition   of  things   no   longer  prevails,   and   the 
collection  must  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  the  past 
rather  than  the  present  affluence  of  the  Dutch  in  such 
possessions.      It  is  especially  rich  in  fine  cabinet  pieces, 
all   of  which  are  in  pristine  condition.     Amongst  them 
may  be  noted  a  pair  of  wine-bottles  of  uncommon  shape, 
with  handles  and  projecting  spouts  decorated  with  heart- 
shaped  panels  in  blue  over  a  blue  network  on  a  white 
ground  ;  others  with  tall  bulbous  necks  ;  hawthorn  jars, 
tall    vases   quaintly  decorated   with   dogs   and    ribbons, 
pear-shaped  bottles,  and  many  other  pieces  ranging  in 
height  from  an  inch  or  two  to  several  feet. 

Wt-  are  able  to  announce  that  the  interesting  collection 

of  pictures  and  ohjets  d' art  belonging  to  the  late  Lady 

Dorothy  Nevill   will  be  dispersed  at 

The  late  Lady         ^e.^^s.  Christies  on   fidy  15th  next. 

Dorothy  NcviU       ^^_^^^^  ^^^^,^j  ^^  ^^^^^  competition  for 

the  possession  of  many  of  the  interesting  pieces  which 
ornamented  and  furnished  her  reception  rooms  —  the 
meeting-place  for  half  a  century  of  all  the  notabilities  in 
politics,  science,  and  art,  who  came  to  pay  homage  to 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  London  hostesses.  Lady 
Dorothy  was  a  contributor  to  Thk  Coxxoisskur  from 
its  commencement,  taking  a  genial  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art  and  collecting 
generally,  and  from  time  to  time  lending  many  of  her 
most  beautiful  specimens  for  illustration  in  the  magazine  ; 
and  in  her  death  we  have  to  ileplore  the  loss  of  a  gre.at 
lady  and  a  sincere  friend. 

Wiii-.N   Lord  Leighton  visited  Damascus  in    1873,  in 
the  Street  cilled  Straight— the  same  in  which  St.  Paul 
lodged    when   he   was    \isited    by 
.-\nanias   after    his   conversion,   and 
probably    the   oldest    thoroughfare 
m   the  world    -he    found    a    \  ery 
beautiful    Syrian    house,   the    courtyard    of    which    he 
sketched  on  the  spot  and  subsequently  immorlalued  in 
his  |)iclure  of  Old  Damascus  :  Jcu's   Qu.irter,  exhibited 


A  Room  from 
"the   Street 
called   Straight" 


Currei//   .1  rt    Notes 


at  the  Royal  Acaikmy  in  the  following  yeai.  Shown  in 
this  picture  are  the  outer  doors  of  three  rooms,  the 
interiors  of  which — entirely  unrecorded  on  the  canvas — 
are  among  the  most  ornate  examples  of  seventeenth- 
century  Mahomedan  domestic  art  now  in  existence. 
These  gorgeous  interiors  were  not  destined  to  remain 
much  longer  in  their  original  position.  Shortly  after 
Leighton's  visit,  one  of  the  trio,  including  the  doors, 
panelled  walls,  ceilings  and  divans,  was  transferred  bodily 
from  Damascus  to  England  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Vincent 
Robinson,  and  erected  in  their  galleries  (34,  Wigmorc  St., 
W. ),  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke.  This  interior  was 
subsequently  secured  by  the  authorities  of  the  \'ictoria 


the  walls  have  been  omitted.  The  resetting  of  the 
room,  however,  has  been  so  tastefully  and  dexterously 
performed,  no  new  panelling  whatever  having  been  in- 
troduced, that  little  of  the  original  effect  has  been  lost. 
The  walls  are  surinoimted  by  a  frieze  which  ends  in  a 
projecting  cornice,  a  little  over  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground,  above  wliich  is  a  recessed  border  of  white  wood, 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  while  the  whole  should  be  sur- 
mounted by  the  elaborately-paiiittd  ceiling,  for  which 
at  present  a  plainer  but  not  unsightly  substitute  is  pro- 
\ided.  The  walls  are  broken  by  a  couple  of  windows, 
barred  across  with  grills  of  painted  woodwork,  and  two 
recessed   niches   hung   with   shelves,   on   one    of  which 


FROM    GATHERING    FLOODS    HE    SAVES    HIS    FLOCK 

AT    THE    CARROLL    GALLEKV 


RV     R.    MEVERHEIM,     R.I. 


and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  and  now  is  in- 
cluded among  the  treasures  there.  In  the  early  eighties 
Messrs.  Vincent  Robinson  managed  to  secure  the  other 
two  rooms  and  brought  them  over  to  England.  The 
smaller  of  these  is  dated  the  year  1 100  of  the  Hejira — 
-A.D.  1689 — and  the  larger  belongs  to  a  period  of  about 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years  earlier.  An  illustration  of  a 
corner  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  now  set  up  in  Messrs. Vincent 
Robinson's  galleries,  is  given  in  the  present  issue  of 
The  Conmoisseur.  The  green  door  shown  in  Luid 
Leighton's  picture  is  still  a  part  of  it,  the  outer  front 
simply  but  tastefully  decorated  with  raised  rectilineal 
patterning  on  the  wood,  the  inside  being  lacquered  over 
to  comport  with  the  interior  of  the  apartment.  This  is 
decorated  with  a  richness  and  profusion  of  brilliant 
coloration  which  recalls  the  dcscrijitions  in  the  Aitibian 
Ni;kls.  The  room  as  originally  constructed  formed 
roughly  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  were  each  a  little 
over  fourteen  feet  in  length  :  but  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  space  the  woodwork  has  been  temporarily  set  up  in 
the  form  of  a  longer  and  narrower  apartment  ;  for  this 
reason,  too,  the  original  ceiling  is  shown  in  another 
place,  and  the  div.uis  which  were  formerly  ranged  round 


might  be  set  the  rose-water  bowl  in  which  a  visitor 
might  perform  his  ablutions.  Every  inch  of  the  wall- 
space,  including  the  back  of  the  recesses,  is  adorned 
with  rich  lacquer  in  many  colours.  The  ground-work  of 
this  is  silvered,  which  endows  the  tints  laid  upon  it  with 
a  subtle  irradiance  and  luminosity  very  beautiful  in  its 
etTect.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  its  surface  being  decorated  in 
the  centre  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  from  which  depend 
four  ])endant  sprays,  and  lieing  encircled  with  a  broad 
floral  border  with  shaped  floral  corners.  Immediately 
below  the  ceiling  is  a  band  of  white  wood,  about  fifteen 
inches  deep,  partly  concealed  by  a  projecting  cornice  a 
little  over  eleven  feet  from  the  ground.  Under  this 
comes  a  deep  frieze,  in  the  painting  of  which  the  artist 
has  been  hampered  by  the  .Mahomedan  law  prohibiting 
the  reproduction  of  any  form  of  life.  This  has  induced 
him  to  adopt  a  quaint  but  highly  effective  procedure. 
He  has  deijicted  on  the  frieze  the  Abana  and  the 
Pharpar,  the  far-famed  rivers  of  Damascus,  not  as 
they  appeareil  in  the  time  of  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
but  as  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  palmy 
period  of  Mahomedan  power,  their  banks  dotted  with 
tall-domed  moscjues  and  merchants'  ])alaces,  and  their 
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waters  crowded  with  many-oared  boats.  The  buildings, 
boats  and  e  .rs  arc  minutely  set  forth,  but  the  oarsmen 
and  all  siyns  of  animal  life  are  omitted,  so  that  the  boats 
appear  to  be  moving  without  hands — a  curious  but  not 
unsightly  effect.  It  is  less,  however,  in  the  frieze  than 
on  the  panelling  below  that  the  painter  has  lavished  the 
resources  of  his  art.  The  ground  of  all  the  woodwork, 
except  in  one  instance,  is  of  dull  gold  lacquer,  rich  and 
luminous  in  tone.  Each  panel  is  painted  either  blue  or 
blue  green,  in  raised  gesso  duro,  in  which  are  let  in 
medallions  decorated  with  either  architectural  subjects 
or  groups  of  fruit  or  flowers  ;  while  every  inch  of  the 
adjoining  woodwork  at  the  sides  is  adorned  with  floral 
designs,  and  over  them  arc  painted  pious  aphorisms  in 
.•\rabic.  Included  among  the  representations  are  various 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  strawberries,  pomegranates,  and 
others  mentioned  in  the  15ible;  but  the  prevailing  decora- 
tive motif  is  the  rose,  which  is  repeated  again  and  again 
in  the  borderings.  Chie  of  the  panels  has  a  ground-work 
of  ivory,  which  introduces  a  distinct  and  beautiful  note 
in  the  colour-harmony.  The  latter  is  marvellously  rich 
and  sustained,  the  underground  of  silver  permeating  it 
throughout  with  a  jewel-like  luminosity  and  transmuting 
red  lacquer  into  a  beautiful  dull  red  gold,  and  lightening 
the  blues  and  greens  with  iridescent  tone. 

Mo.vsiLUR  Hkxki  MAKTl.N'.in  the  fine  thoughhardly 

fully  representative  collectiori  of  his  works  shown  at  the 

„.  ,  Goupil  Gallery  (Messrs.  William 

■  T       .   ,,    '.  .vlarchant  and  Co.,  5,  Regent  Street), 

Henri   Martin  '  ^'        °  '^ 

appeared    rather  as  the  chief  of  the 

French  vihrisU  p.iinters  than  as  a  great  decorative 
artist.  In  the  latter  role  he  has  consummated  some 
of  the  finest  of  modern  decorations  in  the  C.ipitol  of 
Toulouse,  the  Hotel  de  \'ille  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  other  of  the  French  public  buildings,  but  at  the 
Cioupil  Gallery  the  pictures  shown  were  almost  wholly 
concerned  with  the  realiiatinn  of  ubiects  and  scenes 
illuminatetl  by  intense  sunlight.  The  artist's  portrayal 
of  such  themes  was  wonderful  in  the  degree  of  illusion 
he  attained  in  transferring  the  eftect  of  brilliantly  re- 
fulgent atmosphere  to  canvas.  The  largest  nf  his 
])ictures.  Sous  la  Pergola,  en  Aitti>iiiiu%  when  viewed 
from  a  sufficient  distance  awa\,  had  the  appearance  of 
actual  life.  To  attain  such  an  effect  is,  perhaps,  not 
the  highest  type  of  art  ;  but  to  attain  it  without  losing 
any  of  those  beauties  which  one  associates  with  a  less 
realistic  style  of  ])ainting  is  a  feat  of  which  few  artists 
besides  M.  Henri  Maitin  arc  capable  ;  and  this  work — 
wonderfully  reposeful  in  its  feeling — with  its  beautifully 
grou|)ed  figures,  vivi<l  but  true  coloration,  and  lambent, 
sun-laden  atmosphere,  must  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
technical  achievements  of  modern  ail.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  works  similar  effects  were  attained,  and,  indeed, 
the  repetitions  of  dazzling  sunlight  would  have  been 
•ilinost  monotonous  in  their  brilliance  had  nut  the  artist 
widely  varied  the  themes  which  he  set  down  on  canvas 
not  confining  himself  to  figure  subjects,  but  giving  also 
beautiful  renderings  of  landscape  and  architectuie. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  some  pictures  of  Venice  clothed 


A  Fete  at 
Versailles 


in  the  brightest  of  colours,  but  all  superbly  harmonised  : 
and  many  French  scenes,  marked  by  breadth  and  gener- 
ally distinguished  by  nobility  and  dignity  of  composition. 
In  his  portraits  M.  Martin  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  realise  the  characterisation  and  personalities  of  his 
sitters  without  weakening  the  pictorial  unity  of  his  design. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  taken  Afon  Portrait  (lent 
by  the  .Musee  du  Lu.\embourg),  in  which  the  bright 
iridescence  of  the  sun-flooded  atmosphere  seemed  happily 
in  accord  with  the  buoyancy  and  joyousness  expressed  in 
the  figure  of  the  artist  ;  whilst  his  Portrait  de  7>io>i  fi/s, 
Jaci/ues,  another  work  of  the  same  character,  was  equally 
successful.  The  exhibition  was  highly  interesting  as 
giving  to  the  English  public  a  representation  of  the  art 
of  one  of  the  most  original  of  living  French  masters. 

0^\:  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  society 
e\  ents  of  the  season  will  be  the  Historic  Costume  ISall, 
entitled  "A  Fete  at  Versailles,"  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  .Albert  Hall  on 
Thursday,  June  5th,  1913,  under  the 
special  patronage  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
and  Queen  Alexandra,  and  H.R.  H.  Princess  Christian, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  Incorporated 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Help  Society.  All  visitors  must  be 
in  costumes  worn  between  the  years  1646  and  1793.  The 
most  picturesque  event  of  the  evening  will  be  the  recep- 
tion held  by  Louis  XI\'.  of  various  European  and  Asiatic 
sovereigns  and  their  courts,  all  of  whom  will  be  dressed 
according  to  the  costume  in  the  year  1680  of  the  various 
countries  represented.  Lady  Arthur  Paget  is  organising 
the  group  "  The  Court  of  France,"  and  the  Countess  of 
March  the  group  "The  Court  of  England."  For  the 
decoration  of  the  hall  a  scheme  of  white,  gold  and  blue 
has  been  selected,  silken  banners  embroidered  in  fleur- 
de-lys  being  hung  at  intervals  round  the  hall. 

TllF,  enhanced  attractiveness  of  old  furniture,  not 
merely   to  collectors,    but  to    householders,  who  .1   few 

years  ago  would  have  been  content 
Old  Furniture        with  contemporary  work,  is  shown  by 

the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
establishments  where  it  is  offered  for  sale,  either  alone 
or  in  company  with  modern  work.  Messrs.  Harrods 
(iJrompton  Road)  come  within  the  latter  category. 
Their  experience  in  stocking  antique  pieces  has  met  with 
such  marked  success  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  enlarge  this  department,  with  the  result  that  a  much 
« ider  selection  of  pieces  than  formerly  is  now  on  view, 
including  numc'rous  pieces  of  English  and  Continental 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

TlIK  annual  show  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  usually  held 
in  spring  has  been  put  off  this  year  till  autumn,  the 
reason  being  that  the  society's 
(|uarters  are  undergoing  rehabilita- 
tion. I!ut  art-lovers  in  Glasgow 
cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of 
ccinqjensation  in  the  shape  of  other  exhibitions,  and  two 
of  these  which  more  than  atone  for  this  postponement  are 


Glasgow  :  Sir 
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tkanslations  mv  thk  \<v.\  .  w   SI .  (i.Ari!  Tisr)At.i.,  i>  i>..  of  the 

WOKDISr.  IN  THE   lOIR    TANELS,   READING  FROM   KK.HTKl  I. EFT. 

4.  ()  (he  in  whont.)  thou  in  whost*  praisf.  In!  nxn  hasKtnl 

5.  O  bfia-^t  of  ihc  Apostles   who  are   ;;racious  Ihroi]»;h  thy  existence  ! 
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one  at  the  Socictc  des  Beaux  Art^,  its  nucleus  consistinj; 
of  a  large  and  unique  display  of  lilhoyraphs  by  Fantin- 
Latour,  and  another  at  the  Annan  Gallery,  composed 
entirely  of  aquatints,  etchings,  and  mezzotints  by  Sir 
Frank  Short,  R.A.,  who  is  director  of  the  engraving  class 
at  South  Kensington. 

Sir  Frank's  etchings  are  occasionally  rather  har^h, 
this  limitation  being  possibly  due  to  his  acknowledged 
addiction  to  steel-facing — a  method  eschewed  by  most 
etchers  of  to-day — while  here  and  there,  too,  he  betrays 
a  distinct  ungainliness  as  regards  design.  But  as  a 
niezzotinter  in  monochrome,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a 
master  without  peers  among  his  contemporaries,  an<i  his 
triumph  in  this  field  constitutes  him  an  exceptionally 
interesting  figure.  During  late  years  photogravure  has 
gradually  reached  a  high  level  of  e.\cellence,  and  this 
has  sadly  discouraged  the  practice  of  mezzotint-  yet  is 
there  not  a  charm  about  the  good  old  handicraft  which 
the  new  mechanical  process  can  never  hope  to  rival  ? — 
while  Sir  Frank's  works  show,  and  show  abundantly, 
that  an  able  mez/otinter  gives  just  as  good  and  faithful 
a  rendering  of  the  great  painters  as  any  photographic 
engraver  can.  His  reproduction  of  Hoppner's  Eiiniia 
Hart  preserves  all  the  winning  grace  of  the  original ;  it 
is  gentle  as  any  print  by  John  Jones  or  Raphael  Smith, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  so  well  charged  with  the  flavour  of 
those  masters'  period  that  it  literally  demands  an  accom- 
paniment of  Hepplewhite  chairs  and  other  Georgian 
articles  of  virtu  1  Then  in  handling  G.  F.  Watt>'s 
pictures  Sir  Frank  often  contrives  to  suggest  just  the 
quality  and  character  of  that  painter's  brushwork,  while 
occasionally,  notably  in  a  plate  after  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  he  indicates  the  softness  of  flesh  in  a  manner  fully 
equal  to  that  of  his  exemplar  himself.  In  interpreting 
the  famous  portrait  of  Tennyson,  now  the  property  of 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  he  is  likewise  eminently  success- 
ful ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  rest  here,  but 
w'ill  do  some  more  of  Watts's  pictures  of  men  of  letters. 
Less  happy  is  his  print  of  Xasmyth's  likeness  of  Burns, 
while  his  renderings  of  Peter  de  Windt  are  slightly  dis- 
appointing ;  but  in  reproducing  Turner  the  mezzotinter 
has  truly  found  his  iiii'tiir,  and  his  activities  in  this 
particular  direction  have  been  huge.  .After  issuing  a  few- 
parts  of  his  Liber  Studioruin^  Turner  found  it  necessary 
to  relinquish  the  project  on  account  of  lack  of  support, 
and  all  these  various  studies  which  passed  into  temporary 
oblivion  thus  have  been  perpetuated  by  Sir  Frank,  while 
he   has   also   duplicated    some   of    those   others    which 


Turner  published  ;  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  magic 
of  the  great  landscape-painter  is  brought  to  life  again. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  Pastoral,  wherein  the  distance  is 
shimmering  with  light.  This  scene  might  have  grown 
up  upon  the  paper  of  its  own  accord  :  it  might  have  risen 
by  an  incantation  like  Troy  in  the  (Ircek  mylh  ;  and  is 
it  not  something  of  this  sort,  ]>recisrly,  which  makes 
Turner's  own  work^  so  enthralling  .- 

And  Fantin- Latour's  lithograiihs  disclose  a  kindred 
quality.  They  are  mostly  figure-studies,  and  the  skill 
which  makes  these  people  seem  like  real  people  is  some- 
how concealed,  while  in  one  example,  a  beautiful  portrait 
of  the  lithographer  himself,  everything  seems  as  natural 
aiul  inevitable  as  leaves  on  a  tree.  Fantin-Latour  was 
a  virtuoso  who  invariably  managed  to  \eil  his  virtuosity, 
while  in  like  fashion  one  never  thinks  of  Sir  Frank 
Short's  technique,  but  only  of  what  the  technique  has 
done.  And  this  similarity  to  the  French  lithographer 
which  the  English  mezzotinter  shows — a  similarity  chiefly 
striking  when  thinking  of  his  Turner  prints — makes  one 
the  more  entitled  to  i)roclaim  him  again  essentially  a 
master. 

Romantic   interest  will  always  attach  lo  antiquities 

directly  connected  with   Bible  history.     The  exhibition 

of  the   Preece  collection  of   Persian 
Carved   Stone  ,      ,  ».  , 

,  r^      .  ,,  art    which    opens    in    May    at    the 

from  Uaniel  .s  ,..  „    ,  •  ^.   ,,     •       ■      ,,.■ 

_       ,  \  incent  Robinson  Galleries  in   vViij- 

more  Street,  contains  such  a  relic  ot 

the    past,   a   carved   stone  of  great   size    from    Daniel's 

tomb  at  Susa,   which  it   is   thought   may  be   a   missing 

portion  of  the  famous  stone  referred  to  in  pages  415-19 

of  Loftus's  Chalden  and  Susiana,  and  which  was  blown 

up  with  gunpowder  by  a  fanatic  about  the  year  1812. 

The  stone   in  this  collection  is  of  very  great  antiquity 

(about   B.C.  600),  and  the  fact  that  it  was  found  in  the 

river  .Shaur  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  in  close  proximity 

to  the  tomb,  and   that  its  measurements  of  width  and 

thickness  closely  correspond,  and  that  the  top  back  has 

been   hollowed   out    and   evidently    used    for    grinding 

corn  (as  mentioned  by  Loftus),  points  to  the  possibility 

of  its  being  a  missing  remnant  of  the  stone  mentioned 

by    Loftus,    mutilated   by  the   explosion   and   worn    by 

the   action  of  the   water.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  stone 

in    this    collection    is    one    of    historical     significance, 

and   can   cjuite    well    stand    on    its    own    merits    as    an 

authenticated    relic    from    one   of   the    most    interesting 

spots  in  the  Last. 


"  The  British 
School,"  by 
E.  V.  Lucas 
(Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd.     2s.  6d.  net) 


Thk  anecdotal  yuide  to  the  Ihitish  scliool  of  painters 
as  represented  at  the  National  Gallery,  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  is  a  literary  production  more 
interesting  to  the  general  public,  who 
seeU  to  combine  instruction  with  enter- 
tainment, than  to  the  serious  student 
of  art.  The  writer  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  served  up  the  dr\' 
bones  of  biographical  facts  in  a  pic|uant  and  attractive 
manner,  and  if  sometimes  in  his  ciuest  for  the  picturesque 
he  unduly  emphasizes  the  anecdotal  side  nf  his  work,  the 
result  is  onh'  to  make  the  vnlumo  the  more  entertaining. 
Among  the  one  or  two  minor  inaccuracies  which  may  be 
cited  is  giving  the  credit  of  the  record  of  the  conversations 
with  Xorthcote  to  James  Ward,  R..-\.,  the  artist.  It  was 
another  James  Ward  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
satirical  portrait  painter.  The  book,  which  is  prefaced 
by  an  interesting  account  nf  the  origin  of  the  National 
( jallery  and  the  accumulation  of  the  collection  it  contains, 
as  well  as  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  British  art, 
should  admirably  fill  its  purpose  of  a  popular  guide  to 
the  English  pictures  in  the  institution  at  Tr.ifalgar  Sipiare 


"  Lawrence," 
by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong 
(Methuen  &  Co., 
Ltd.     2IS.  net) 


Ai.l,  faults  may  be  forgiven  a  biographer  save  a  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  his  memoirs.  He  may 
not  admire  his  hero,  but  at  least  he 
shoulil  identify  himself  enough  with 
the  latter  to  admit  his  readers  into 
sut'ficient  intimacy  with  him  to  take 
a  poignant  interest  in  his  doings, 
wliether  they  be  good  or  otherwise. 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  biography  of  .Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence is  unfortunately  marked  by  this  crowning  failing. 
It  is  informative,  carefully  accurate  as  regards  facts,  and 
written  in  an  easy,  fluent  style:  but  from  the  beginning 
the  author  lets  u-.  see  th.it  he  possesses  no  sympathetic 
a|ipreciation  of  either  the  artist  or  his  works.  One 
would  say,  rather,  that  he  entertains  a  prejudice  against 
the  fashionable  portrait  painter,  for  the  facts  that  tell  in 
the  latter's  favour  are  briefly  and  coldly  recorded,  while 
the  weak  points  in  his  char.icter  are  somewhat  unduly 
emphasized.  It  is  an  unpleasant  picture  that  the  author 
gives  us,  and,  one  feels,  an  unjust  one — rather  the  indict- 
ment of  an  adverse  counsel  than  the  impartial  summing 
up   of  a    judge.      Lawrcm  I's   \irtuos  were    his    own,   his 
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faults  largely  owing  to  his  faulty  upbringing,  for  pro- 
bably no  artist  who  achieved  greatness  was  ever  so 
injudiciously  educated  by  his  parents.  Poverty  has  been 
a  hindrance  to  the  career  of  many  a  painter,  but  even 
poverty  has  its  alleviations,  and  the  display  of  talent 
almost  inevitably  attracts  outside  help  and  counsel  to 
the  budding  painter.  Lawrence's  father,  who,  Sir  Walter 
tells  us,  "behaved  well  according  to  his  lights  to  his 
son,"  deliberately  shut  off  the  boy  from  any  such  assist- 
ance, and  declined  to  allow  him  to  read  books  on  art, 
the  only  opportunities  for  study  he  permitted  being 
occasional  visits  to  private  collections  of  pictures  in  thi- 
neighbourhood  of  his  home.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was 
largely  supporting  himself  and  his  family  by  exploiting 
the  boy's  precocious  talents.  Lawrence  e\entually 
arrived  in  London  with  a  reputation  of  being  a  youth- 
ful prodigy,  but  possessed  of  practically  no  education, 
whether  artistic  or  otherwise.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
puts  down  the  failings  in  his  work — his  facility  in  catch- 
ing a  superficial  likeness  rather  than  revealing  the  per- 
sonality of  his  subject — to  the  weakness  and  shallowness 
of  his  character.  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
long  practice  of  his  early  years,  when  it  was  his  daily 
task  to  portray  his  father's  customers  during  their  brief 
waits  for  chaise  or  coach,  and  compelled  to  set  the  form 
of  his  sitters'  features  on  paper  witli  imitative  accuracy 
on  the  pain  of  losing  their  custom  .^  That  Lawrence  was 
fickle  in  his  love  affairs  is  no  clue  to  the  general  stability 
of  his  character.  One  would  say  that  his  master-passion 
was  art,  and  that  this  so  occupied  his  nature  as  not  to 
permit  the  endurance  of  any  other  poignant  emotions. 
In  his  latter  years,  when  he  was  pressed  for  money, 
pressed  for  time,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  number  of 
his  commissions,  he  yet,  when  his  sitters  permitted,  spent 
a  longer  period  over  the  completion  of  his  pictures  than 
when  he  was  a  comparatively  unknown  artist  :  and  these 
works  are  among  his  best  and  most  vigorous.  Sir 
Walter  .Armstrong's  criticisms  on  Lawrence's  pictures, 
though  not  sympathetic,  arc  marked  by  well-informed 
aciunen  ;  whilst  a  long  catalogue  raisan/i-  of  the  artist's 
productions,  compiled  mainly  by  Mr.  Edward  Dillon, 
the  most  exhaustive  yet  issued,  more  than  doubles  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Mr.  T.   Martim  Wood's  description  of  George  Du 

Maurier  as  "  the  Satirist  of  the  Victorians  "  seems  over 

exclusive  in   its   phrasing,   for  the 

Cieorge  Du  artist  did  not  commence  his  career 

Maurier,  the  y,.,;;,  .^^,p^,^   ,85o^    „,hcn   a  quarter 


Satirist  of  the 
Victorians,"  by 


T.  Martin  Wood 
(Chatto&Windus 
7s.  6d.  net) 


of  a  centur)-  of  the  Victorian  era 
had  already  elapsed,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  satire  of  the 
remaining  period  only  concerned  a 
single  phase  of  life,  other  [ihases  of 
which  were  as  ably  satirised  by  different  hands.  Du 
Maurier,  indeed,  was  less  a  satirist  with  his  pencil  than 
his  pen.  His  illustrations  to  Punch  are  unexaggerated 
pictures  of  contemporary  fashionable  life,  and,  divested 
of  their  text,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  cease  to  be 
humorous.     Du  Maunei-,  indeed,  is  rarely  humorous  in 


his  art,  but  remains  consistently  a  serious  illustrator,  and 
none  the  less  one  because  he  himself  provides  the  text 
to  much  of  his  own  work.  His  Punch  characters,  "  Mrs. 
I'onsonby  de  Tomkyns,"  "Sir  Gorgius  Midas,"  and  the 
others,  are  literary  creations,  remaining  distinct  and  enter- 
taining individualities  altogether  apart  from  the  artist's 
pictures  of  them.  This  power  ot  literary  creation  was 
e\  inced  by  the  artist  early,  he  having  had  a  story  accepted 
by  the  Comhilt  Magazine  before  any  of  his  illustrations 
were  published.  With  the  exception  of  inventing  the 
legends  for  his  Punch  drawings,  however,  he  suffered 
his  gift  to  remain  dormant  until  he  was  sixty,  when  he 
produced  first  "Peter  Ibbctson  "  and  then  "Trilby." 
Mr.  Martin  Wood  has  compiled  an  interesting  volume, 
which,  though  it  does  not  contain  nuich  that  is  entirely 
new,  groups  together  facts  and  criticisms  concerning 
Du  Maurier's  life,  art,  and  literary  achievements  in  an 
attractive  manner.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
volume  is  the  account  of  the  illustrations  for  various 
works  and  periodicals,  wliich  are  now  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten,  and  which  constitute  some  of  Du  Maurier's 
most  important  artistic  achievements.  The  illustra- 
tions to  the  book — superbly  reproduced  plates  from  Du 
Maurier's  drawings  — make  a  most  attractive  feature,  in 
most  instances  doing  greater  justice  to  the  artist  than 
the  original  blocks. 

Statk-.miikh  art  training  for  the  benefit  of  industry 
should  need  no  defence,  though  the  manner  of  its 
accomplishment  is  a  iJoint  highly 
"South  Kensing-  debatable.  .Mr.  Brown's  volume  tuay 
ton  and  its  ^^  j^g  regarded  as  a  dual  counterblast 
Art  Training"  ^^  j,^g  report  of  the  Departmental 
By  Frank  P.  ,.  ■,,  ■    .     ,      ■.,  ,  . 

'  .„<-,«       Committee  appointed  with  regard  to 

Brown,  A.K.C.A.       ,      ,,        ,  ,-    n  <■  ^    .         ,         , 

^  the  Koval  College  of  Art,  and  to  the 

(Longmans  _   ;       ,       ,   ,,      /-     r>      a    i  . 

,,  recent  book  of   Mr.   C.  R.   Ashbee, 

^^"       ''  Should  We  Step  Teaching  Art  '     It 

is,  in  short,  a  spirited  defence,  having  the  approval  in  a 
foreword  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  of  the  South  Kensington 
College  ;  and  further,  a  reply  to  the  argument  that  the 
College  has  not  fulfilled  its  >iiis<>n  li'rtre  of  assisting 
industrial  art. 

In  tracing  in  some  detail  the  history  of  the  School  of 
Design,  which  developed  into  the  National  Art  Training 
School,  and  blossomed  forth  in  1897  into  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  Mr.  Brown  manages  to  prove  this 
argument  of  the  Institution's  failure  to  lend  material  aid 
to  manufacture,  for  from  the  earliest  time,  on  his  own 
showing,  the  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  tendency 
of  the  school  in  the  direction  of  "fine"  rather  than 
"ornamental"  art.  To  discriminate  between  instruction 
suited  to  the  one  department  of  artistic  practice  and  the 
other  is  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty,  and  who  shall  say 
that  the  designer's  education  is  not  the  more  complete 
for  being  as  liberal  and  as  broad  as  possible?  To 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  present  system  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  recommend  decentralisation,  under 
which  the  training  of  designers  for  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  would  be  specialised  and  undertaken 
by  provincial  colleges  of  art  devoting   attention  to  the 
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particular  needs  of  tlie  locality — for  instance,  a  textile 
coUes^e  for  Manchester  and  a  pottery  college  for  Stoke- 
on-Trent.  Mr.  Brown,  who  speaks  from  the  experience 
of  having  passed  through  the  College  and  of  being  an 
art  master,  condemns  the  decentralisation  scheme  as 
likely  to  detrimentally  affect  the  South  Kensington  Col- 
lege. He  maintains  that  the  work  of  that  Institution 
has  and  doe.-,  fit  men  to  return  to  and  give  valuable 
artistic  aid  to  the  industries,  but  the  reason  they  do  not 
return  is  the  lack  of  monetary  inducement.  In  this 
connection  he  makes  a  caustic  attack  on  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  He  divides  the 
300  or  more  pottery-producing  firms  into  two  clas>es — 
250  who  employ  "no  designer  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word";  and  50  wlio,  lie  admits,  have  employed  and  may 
still  employ  skilled  artists  and  designers.  ( )f  the  250, 
however,  he  says: — 

"  The  manufacturers  find  that  their  needs  can  be  met 
with  in  the  following  manner  :  a  boy,  we  will  say,  com- 
mences work  in  the  factory  as  a  'tlower  painter' — that  is, 
he  is  employed  to  paint  poppies  or  forget-me-nots  (or 
whatever  flower  he  specialises  in,  and  is  at  the  moment 
popular  with  the  buyers  and  with  the  public)  on  to  the 
articles  which  require  decoration.  It  is  a  common  thing 
in  the  lotteries  for  one  man  to  continue  working  for 
thirty  years  or  more  painting  one  particular  type  of  foli- 
age or  bird-form  o\er  these  various  articles.  If,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  vacancy  occurs,  he  becomes  appointed 
to  the  position  of  'designer,'  which  means  that  he  will 
then  be  required  to  place  the  poppies,  etc.,  on  to  the 
ware  in  some  definite  order,  and,  in  man\'  instances, 
according  to  some  fixed  arrangement  or  '  pattern  '  decided 
upon  after  consultation  with  a  manager  or  the  traveller 
for  the  firm.  These  gentlemen,  in  turn,  have  to  meet  and 
obey  the  varying  demands  of  the  public."  The  author 
adds  that  the  flower  painter  on  becoming  "designer"  is 
paid  a  few  shillings  more;  "the  salary  of  a  'designer' 
is  usually  from  ^2  to  50s.  ])er  week,  rarely  more." 

Unfortunately  it  is  true,  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
lower-grade  wares,  that  there  is  a  deadly  inartistic  mono- 
tony associated  with  so-called  artistic  work,  and  that  many 
new  designs  are  little  better  than  an  occasional  shuffling 
of  well-worn  units;  but  in  the  more  important  factories 
really  skilled  artists  are  employed — and  some  of  them 
former  stuilents  of  the  Roy.d  College  of  Art.  Admittedlv, 
few  of  the  college  students  return  to  the  industries,  but 
the  real  reason  is  that  those  who  gain  admission  to  the 
College  by  Government  scholarships  are  the  ambitious 
ones  of  the  country.  The\'  ini.igine  the  way  to  a  great 
art  career  is  through  the  portals  of  South  Kensington, 
and  when  tliey  become  disillusioned,  as  most  of  them 
must  do,  tliey  take  refuge  in  art  teaching  .as  an  alter- 
native to  returning  like  prodigals  to  the  industries  the\- 
have  once  fors.iken. 

"The  Church   Chests  of  Esse.x,"  by  H.  W.  Lcwer 
and  J.  C.  Wall.     (Talbot  &  Co.     15s.  net) 

Thk  ioint  .lUlhors  of  /'//,•  Chtiytli  Cliests  of  /'.".ttcr  do 
not  confine    themselves   to   the   strict   limitations  implied 


b>-  the  title  of  their  book,  for  tlie  work  is  prefaced  with 
a  historical  introduction  describing  chests  of  all  times 
and  perioils.  Of  ecclesiastical  chests  as  used  in  Eng- 
land they  enumerate  twenty-six  tyjies,  each  of  which 
was  known  under  a  distinctive  title.  Many  of  these 
terms  are  now  obsolete,  while  others  have  become 
widely  changed  from  their  original  signification.  Thus 
"coffin"  meant  a  long,  hjw  chest,  or  a  chest  for  torches  ; 
"counter,"  a  chest  for  accounts  or  deeds  ;  and  "trunk," 
a  chest  dug  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  church 
chests  are  among  the  oldest  surviving  pieces  of  furni- 
ture that  we  possess  ;  and  though  many,  unfortunately, 
have  either  been  destroyed  or  diverted  from  their  origi- 
nal uses,  those  that  remain  form  relics  full  of  archaeo- 
logical interest.  The  earliest  Essex  chests  generally 
date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  the  earliest 
known  command  for  the  provision  of  trunks  to  receive 
money  was  made  in  1166.  Examples  —  all  primitive 
dug-out  trunks — probably  belonging  to  this  period  are 
to  Ije  found,  .among  other  places,  at  Great  Burstead, 
White  Xotley,  and  Rayleigh.  The  bulk  of  the  speci- 
mens belong  to  a  much  later  date,  those  of  the 
Jacobean  times  being  generally  the  most  elaborately 
ornamented.  Many  of  the  chests  used  were  evidently 
intended  for  domestic  purposes,  and  have  been  pressed 
into  service  to  supply  the  places  of  others  destroyed  or 
misappropriated. 

.Ml  the  more  interesting  specimens  are  illustrated  with 
line  blocks  of  a  sufficient  size  to  give  full  details  of  their 
construction  and  ornamentation.  The  volume  must  ha\e 
been  compiled  at  the  cost  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
labour  and  research,  and  it  has  been  done  with  exem- 
plary thoroughness.  It  should  not  only  be  of  great 
value  to  all  those  interested  in  ecclesiastical  archaeology, 
but  the  large  number  of  types  and  periods  of  chests 
illustrated  make  it  a  useful  book  of  reference  to  col- 
lectors of  old  furniture. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes  includes  within  the  scope  oi  his 
little  volume  the  work  of  English  water-colour  artists 
born  after  1720  and  before  1S20. 
"Early  English  -ji^g^g  ^^_,jp-  j^^^^.g  \^^^^  arbitrarily 
Watcr-Colour,"  selected,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
by  C.  E.  Huehes       ,  ,  1    1       1    ..       j  1     u 

..  I  .    .    T,     .  tii^v   could    be    bettered,    and    they 

Little  rSooks  on 

Art  Series  " 
(Methucn  &  Co., 
Ltd.  2s,  6d.net)  'i^'tl>o>' g'^'';*— considering  the  small 
compass  of  his  volume — a  wonder- 
fully full  ,ui  omit  of  the  leading  and  secondary  English 
w.iter-colour  artists.  His  book  is  not  merely  a  compila- 
tion, but  .in  original  and  well-written  critical  estimate  of 
their  work,  discriminating  between  its  various  phases 
and  full  of  useful  information.  Containing  a  number  of 
excellent  illustrations,  printed  in  a  clear,  bold  type  and 
tastefully  and  strongly  bound,  the  little  volume  forms  a 
fir  more  desir.ible  addition  to  a  connoisseur's  library 
than  many  ol  the  more  ambitious  works  which  have  been 
written  on  the  same  theme. 


form  a  sufficiently  accurate  border 
line.      Within   these    boundaries  the 
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Special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  lie  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,   Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Wedgwood  Bowl  and  Cover.  — .^6, 927  (Caniliridye).— 
Your  bijwl  am]  ai\ x-r  sh.iwni  in  the  phototji.iph  may  be  .1  hundred 
years  old,  Init  tiicy  do  not  belong  to  Lhe  rare  period  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  fine  pieces  of  which  are  much  sought  after  by 
collector!;.  The  value  of  the  bowl  and  cover  commercially 
would  not  be  more  than  ^i. 

Printsof  the  Siege  of  Paris. -A6, 930  (Hither  Green).— 
As  your  book  of  prints  is  apparently  imperfect,  it  is  practically 
valueless  to  a  collector,  though  the  jirints  might  fetch  a  small 
sum  each  sold  separately. 

"The  Huguenot,"  by  T.  O.  Barlow,  after  Millais.— 

.^6,934  (P'orest  (;ate).  —  77n'  Huguenot  and  the  Iwo  other  prints 
you  describe  wouKl  fetch  under  half  a  sovereign  each. 

Books. — .\6,95I  (Birmingham). — None  of  your  books  have 
any  interest  to  a  collector,  and  woidd  not  realise  any  smn  of 
importance. 

China. — A6,954  (Malton).  —  (a)  The  three  jilates  which  you 
describe  are  of  very  little  interest,  being  of  coarse  execution  anti 
of  a  pottery  that  collectors  neglect.  (/')  The  name  A'iii^  /'o  is 
the  name  given  to  a  pattern  (probably  printed).  The  />'  may  be 
the  initial  of  a  potter  (their  names  are  legion).  Vou  do  not  give 
us  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  potter  or 
pottery,  but,  in  any  case,  we  fear  the  service  is  only  of  very 
small  value. 

Prints,  after  Le  Prince.— .\6, 957  (Vienna).— Judging 
from  your  description,  your  si.x-  prints  after  I,e  Prince  would 
realise  30s.  to  £2. 

The  Giant's  Causeway. — A6,959(.\lbany,  N.Y.).— Your 
two  prints  by  Vivares  w<5uld  lie  unlikely  to  realise  more  than 
five  shillings  umler  ordin.iry  circumstances. 

Engravings. — A6,964  (Nottingham). — N'our  engraving  of 
Samuel  I'oote^  by  I  laid,  after  Zoffany,  if  a  fine  impression,  woultl 
realise  £1  to  30s.,  and  that  of  the  same  actor  by  Finhiyson  is  of 
similar  value.  '*  Mr.  Skuter  "  in  Love  in  a  Villtt'^e^  if  an  early 
proof,  is  worth  aljout  two  guineas. 

"Life  of  Nelson,"  by  Arch.  Duncan,  1806.— A6, 972 

(Chester). — The  I  ij,  of  Xehon,  .is  described,  wuuld  be  unlikely 
to  realise  more  than  five  to  ten  shillings. 

Wood  =  block.  —  .-\6,979  (Beverley).  —  We  fear  lliete  would 
be  little  likelihood  of  your  obtaining  any  sum  of  importance  for 
the  old  wood-block,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  its  value 
would  only  be  a  few  shillings. 


Books. —.Vo.oSo  (Bournemouth). — Thougli  al  one  time  ex- 
tremely popular,  your  Vision  of  Hell,  illustiated  by  G.  Dore, 
would  now  be  unlikely  to  realise  half  a  sovereign,  and  the 
Hook  of  Psalms  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  be  of  any  interest  to  a 
collector. 

Wedgwood  Vases  and  Painting.— .•\r),993  (ligremont). 

-So  lar  as  we  can  judge  from  the  slvelch,  the  Wedgwood  vases 
m.ay  belong  to  the  rare  period,  that  is,  they  may  have  been 
made  during  the  lifetime  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  they  would 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  a  collector,  .'^s  one  is  broken,  we 
cannot  value  the  pair  at  mucli  more  than  ;^S.  We  fe.ar  it  is 
ipiite  impossible  for  us  [o  give  any  opinion  regarding  the  picture 
without  seeing  it. 

Engraving, Clock, and  Candelabra. — .A.7,001  (Brocken- 
luusl). — {a)  \'iiui  c:ngia\ings  of  ChaiU'^  fumes  /''o.\\  by  .S.  \V. 
Reynolds,  and  ll'illiam  Pitt,  by  1''.  Harloloz/.i,  are  worth  from 
25s.  to  30s.  each.  (/')  The  clock  and  candelabra,  though  decora- 
tive pieces,  cannot  lie  judged  as  art  objects.  Being  (juile  modern, 
their  value  is  merely  llial  of  good  .secoml-hand  jiieces.  Such  a 
set  would  be  ex])ensive  to  buy,  and  at  a  good  sale  they  might 
now  realise  from  ^15  to  ^,25,  or  more  to  a  private  [lurchaser. 

"Mangwa,"  by  Hokusai. — .'\7,oo5  (Minneapolis). — 
L^ntler  orilinary  circumstances  your  volume  would  only  be  likely 
to  realise  about  /.  1  to  30s.,  tliough,  of  course,  to  a  collector  of 
such  things  it  woidd  be  worth  more. 

Print. — A7,033  (Sydenham).  —  Judging  from  your  descrip- 
tion, the  jirint  by  J.  V.  Millet  is  ajiparently  a  lithographic 
re|)roduriion,   and  if  so,  its  value  is  only  trilling. 

Books. — A7,049  (London,  S.W.).  — None  of  the  books  on 
your  list  is  of  any  notable  value.  The  volumes  of  The  Cornhill 
and  The  Sportsman  are  worth  only  a  few  pence  a  volmite,  while 
the  other  works  would  fetch  practically  nothing. 

Glass  Drinking-glass.  —  A7,o5o  (Brussel.s).  —  This  is 
evidently  a  very  interesting  specimen.  The  description  shows 
us  that  it  is  decorated  in  the  manner  of  several  gla.sses  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  are  described  as  Dutch  or  German, 
although  in  some  cases  they  bear  English  names.  The  name 
K.  (jreenwood  does  not  appear  to  be  recorded  as  having  done 
this  kind  of  work,  but  the  work  itself  has  not  received  much 
attention  from  our  writers.  More  interest  is  now  being  taken  in 
glass,  and  the  subject  is  worth  investigation  and  illustration. 
The  glass  is  worth  at  .any  rate  some  pounds,  but  we  cannot  place 
a  definite  value  without  seeing  it. 
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Special    Notice 

Reaiikrs  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offtred  herein 
should  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover 
Buildings,    35-39,    Maddox    Street,    W. 

Only  rL-[)lies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  oi 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns. 
Those  of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied   on  a[)plication. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,  should 
hi   set  forth. 

Family    Portraits. 

Ha'uiiHi  recei'ved  several  enquiries  from  correspondents 
dbroad,  Asking  us  to  obtain  copies  of  pictures  in  the  jvs- 
session  of  prii'a.te  indi'i'iduAls  and  public  bodies,  "  Tl^e 
Connoisseur"  has  noiv  secured  the  services  of  an  eminent 
artist  Hvho  'will  be  prep>dred  to  'I'isit  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
luith  this  object. 

Letters  referring  to  this  matter  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Genealogical  Editor  of  "  The  Connoisseur."  Hano-^'cr 
Buildings,  35  to  39,  Maddox  Street,  London,  W. 

Akms.  Tlic  >kctclR'^  yu  -.eml  an-  ]iii)|iriiy  dcsciiliecl  lhii>  : 
.\u.  I.    .\/,.  .1  fc>^  nehuU  aii'i  *-t>vi.  aii;.  KclwcL-n  3  lions'  licaii^ 


erased  cir  and  cullared  gii.      Borne  by  Bl^incharden  or  Blench- 
enden  of  Kent. 

No.   2,   Gu.   a  cios,    huuieUy  between  4  birds  aig.,    are  the 
arm-  of  Monin^-.  of  llie  same  eounty. 


I'r.i-WAi.i. — Tlie  I'e|i\\alls  are  an  old  (.iloiicestershiie  fanuly, 
nf  which  several  short  pedigrees  liave  been  printed. 

One  William  I'epwall  wa-  Sheriff  of  Bristol  in  154;.  lie 
■-eiveil  the  olfiee  of  Mayor  in  155S,  and  again  in  I  5dN.  Ik- 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  — Smyth.  His  eldest  sun. 
.Mirhael,  was  Sheriff  of  Bristol  in  1576,  ami  Mayor  in  1504; 
the  latter 's  son.  Philip,  matriculated  at  Magilalen  College, 
O.\ford,  27th  June,  1623.  aged    16. 

Timothy,  the  third  scMr  of  Williairt  IVpuall,  matricril.iteil  at 
llail  Hall,  (Jxlord.  in  1572,  aged  rS,  and  on  2nd  .\pril,  IS74. 
t.ioK  his  B..\.  degiee. 

The  arms  usd  by  iliis  family  are  : — Or,  on  a  chev.  az.  between 
;  cariralioiis  gu..  stalked  and  leaved  vert.,  as  many  lions'  heads 
i-iased  of  the  lirsi.  Ciii.'  —  A  popinjay  prop,  beaked  and 
legged   gu.,  betweeir  2  carnations  ar.  stalked  and  leaved  vert. 


BociK-Pl.AIIi. — The  book-pktie  you  Send  for  identification  is 
that  of  Benjamin  Kissam  :  it  is  of  the  "( 'hipi.endale"  design. 
The  part  which  has  been  torn  away,  and  which  contained  name 
engraved  in  a  fiame,  :,lso  ha^l  on  the  right  a  shepherd  playing  a 
pi|.e  with  a  wioden  lamb  by  his  side,  and  on  the  left  a  fanci- 
lullyaltired  -liepheidess.  Thi-  .l/i>//(>  is  '■llonestum  Brwtulit 
mil."  This  is  .HI  Amerii-an  plale.  undated,  but  was  engraved 
by  llemy  U.iwkuis  .d«jul  17S,>.  In  1S9S  a  c.ipy  sold  lor  5/- 
al    auction. 

Queries. 

[ll't-  s/ia//  /',-  /.'ciscii  .'(>  i/iiii.'  ,/ii,>i:-s  I  Of  con  csNndeiih  free 
of  ,/'iurg,-.  f'lovidid  !'ncy  are  ihorl,  and  aeiom/'aiiied  hy  the 
sender^ s  uantc  and  adiiresj.] 

TwVN\M.  —  .\ny  leleieiice  to  this  lanrily  before  the  end  of 
the  iSth  century,  particularly  in  Hampshire,  will  be  much 
appreciated. 
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MRS.    MORLAND 
By  George  Morland 


cjCrmio«>Tt 


July,   1913. 


The  Walker  Art  Gallery  is  a  possession  of 
which  Liverpool  citizens  may  well  feel  proud.  An 
important  component  in  the  classical  group  of  build- 
ings which  gives  an  Attic  dignity  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  it  was  the  first  municipal  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  provinces,  and  is  admirably  designed  for  the 
display  of  artistic  treasures.  The  collection  it  con- 
tains is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  in  the 
kingdom,  being  singularly  rich  in  early  e.\aniples  by 
modern  artists  of  distinction.  This  characteristic, 
perhaps,  does  less  credit  to  the  liberality  of  the 
municipality  than  to  the  perspicacity  of  the  direc- 
torate of  the  gallery,  who  secured  the  works  when 
the  authors 
of  them 
were  com- 
paratively 
unknown. 
It  is,  indeed, 
the  outcome 
of  the  judici- 
ous invest- 
ment of  a 
scanty  and 
s  o  m  e  w  h  a  t 
precarious 
income, 
which  has 
hardly  justi- 
fied the  pur- 
chase  of 
good  ex- 
amples by 
a  c  k  n  o  w- 
ledged  mas- 
ters. The 
result  is 
that,  with  a 
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few  important  exceptions,  the  works  in  the  collection 
are  interesting  rather  than  epoch-making:  there  are 
gaps  in  the  representation  of  modern  English  art 
which  should  be  filled,  while  the  examples  of  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  century  work  are  few 
and  unimportant. 

Generally  speaking,  the  policy  of  the  directorate  of 
the  gallery — at  all  events  during  recent  years— has 
been  to  form  an  English  Luxembourg,  containing 
specimens  of  foreign  as  well  as  native  talent,  of 
statuary  and  prints  as  well  as  pictures  :  and  to  ac- 
cumulate in  addition  a  full  representation  of  the 
Liverpool  school  of  artists.      Being  myself  a  "  Dicky 

Sam  ' — the 
local  term 
for  one  born 
in  the  city 
— I  must 
confess  that 
this  section 
of  the  collec- 
tion makes 
special  ap- 
peal to  me. 
.Much  of  it, 
especially 
as  regards 
the  works 
of  earlier 
artists,  has 
been  added 
s  i  n  cc  M  r. 
E.  Riiiibault 
Dibdin,  the 
present  cur- 
a  t  o  r  —  an 
enthusiastic 
investigator 


from    the    PAIST1N(.    by    RICHARD    CADDICK 
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of  ihe  early  art 
liistoryofLivcr- 
pool  —  took 
o  f  I'  i  c  L- ,  and 
whereas  before 
his  regime  the 
retro;>])ec  t  ive 
art  of  the  town 
was  but  sparse- 
ly represented 
at  the  gallery, 
it  is  now  ade- 
quately illus- 
trated from  its 
c  o  ni  m  e  n  c  e  - 
ment. 

Well  back  in 
the  eighteenth 
century  when 
other  provin- 
cial cities  Were 
engrossed  in 
commerce  and 
politics,  Liver- 
pool gave  them 
a  lead  by  form- 
ing the  earliest 
society  of  artists 
and  holding  the 
earliest  exhibi- 
tion ;)f  pictures 

0  u  t  s  i  d  e  t  h  L' 
metropolis. 

.,.  I  ,■  PROMISES  BY      G. 

1  h  e   tor  \\\  e  r 

was  established  in  1769 — one  year  later  than  the 
Royal  Academy  —while  its  initial  exhibition  was  held 
in  1774.  At  the  earliest  of  these  dates  the  town 
had  already  given  birth  to  some  notable  artists  and 
its  citizens  had  shown  their  culture  by  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art.  Let  it  be  confessed  that  their  early 
art  patronage  was  almost  wholly  bestowed  in  the 
direction  of  portraiture.  George  Stubbs,  the  famous 
animal  ])ainter,  born  in  1724,  together  with  Richard 
Wright — a  painter  of  seascajjes  which  must  have 
possessed  sterling  merit,  for  he  gaiiied  tlie  highest 
prizes  -(one  of  thirty  and  two  of  filty  ])L)unds) — offered 
tor  this  phase  of  painting  by  the  London  "Society  of 
l^ncouragenn-nt  of  Arts"  in  i  7()4,  17'if),  and  1  76.S  — 
both  permane'itly  (juitted  their  native  town  wlien 
they  reached  manhood,  whereas  their  contemporaries, 
William  and  Richard  ("addiik,  both  portrait  painters, 
remained  in  it  and  tlourished.  Their  brushes,  indeed, 
do  not  a|)pear  to  have  kept  |)acc-  with  the  dc'iiiand,  for 
in  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  local   .\cademy. 


I'eter  Romney, 
the  clever  but 
erratic  brother 
of  the  great 
portrait  paint- 
er, visited  the 
t  o  w  n  and 
reaped  a  good 
harvest,  his 
name  ajipear- 
i  n  g  on  the 
earliest  mem- 
bership roll  of 
the  society. 
Another  visitor 
i  n  t  h  e  s  a  m  e 
year  was  Joseph 
Wright,  of  Der- 
by, who  during 
his  stay  painted 
twenty-five  por- 
traits, for  which 
he  re  c  e  i  \-  e  d 
nea  rly  _y,4oo. 
He  then  prob- 
ably struck  up 
that  friendship 
with  1 1  a  n  i  e  1 
Daulby,  the 
Rembrandt 
cataloguer — 
another  of  the 
f  o  u  n  d  a  t  i  o  n 

WATTS  ,  .-, 

memhersol  the 
Liverpool  society  —  whicli  was  to  reap  him  a  rich 
reward  of  commissions  later.  A  memento  ol  their 
intercourse  is  to  be  found  in  the  Walker  Art  (lallery, 
in  Wright's  Raster  Monday  at  Rome,  La  Girandola, 
which  is  in  all  probability  the  version  of  the  subject 
sold  to  Daulby  for  £,^,2,  a  replica  of  the  jiicture 
which,  with  a  companion,  was  purchased  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  for  five  hundred  pounds 
— a  sum  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  as  many 
thousands  at  the  present  time. 

Of  Stubbs  there  are  several  examples,  including 
two  versions  of  his  often  repeated  theme  of  a  horse 
frightened  by  a  lion.  The  former  animal — a  white  one 
— was  painted  from  a  stallion  belonging  to  ("leorge  IIL, 
which,  for  the  artist's  purposes,  was  terrorised  by  a 
brush  being  pushed  along  the  ground  towards  it. 

None  of  the  pictures,  however,  can  be  said  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  genius  of  Stubbs — belter  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  fine  mezzotints  from  his  work.  Richard  Cad- 
dick  is  exemplified  by  two  canvases  of  so  interesting 
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EVE  BY      T.     MILLIE      DOW 

a  nature  as  to  make  one  regret  that  so  little  is 
known  about  his  career.  Joseph  Mayer  describes 
him  as  the  brother  of  William  Caddick,  while  Mr. 
Frank  Falkner,  who  appears  to  know  more  about  the 
history  of  the  Caddick  family  than  any  other  writer, 
in  his  account  of  The  Wood  Fami/y,  states  that  he 


was  his  son.  The  writer,  however,  controverts  this 
theory  by  a  quotation  from  what  is  probably  a  con- 
temporary authority,  saying  that  Richard  was  a 
companion  of  George  Stubbs  in  the  latter's  youth. 
As  William  Caddick  was  born  in  1722,  only  two 
years  earlier  than  the  great  animal  painter — who  left 
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Liverpool  wlun  hu  was  Iwmty  — obviously  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  son  of  William  to  fraternise  with 
Stubbs.  Whatever  their  relationship,  the  two  Caddicks 
lived  together  in  a  house  in  Old  Hall  Street  at  the 
top  of  North  Lady's  Walk  until  January,  1795,  when 
William,  who  married  the  sister  of  Aaron  Wood,  the 
fainous  potter,  died  :  Richard  continuing  living  there 
for  at  least  five  years  later.  \Villiam  Caddick  had  the 
grcati'r  contem]iorary  reputation  of  the  two,  local 
oi:>inion  placing  him  as  the  equal  of  any  portrait 
painter  in  the  country.  There  is  a  portrait  by  him 
of  Thomas  Bentley,  belonging  to  the  city,  which, 
judging  from  a  reproduction  of  it,  possesses  consider- 
able merit,  and  might  with  advantage  be  transferred 
to  the  Walker  Art  Gallery.  The  two  works  by  Richard 
Caddick  already  mentioned  comprise  a  (]uaint  portrait 
grou]i  of  the  artist,  his  daughter  Martha,  his  son 
William,  and  two  other  sons — a  little  stiff  in  the 
phrasing  of  the  figures,  but  marked  by  good  colour 
and  well-balanced  general  design — and  a  head  of 
\Villiam  Roscoe.  The  latter  canvas,  both  on  account 
of  the  personality  of  the  sitter  and  the  high  quality  of 
the  work,  is  as  interesting  an  example  of  the  artist  as 
could  well  Ije  selected.  Its  simple  execution,  good 
colour,  and  pleasing  characterisation  recalls  Romney 
about  the  termination  of  his  early  period,  before  his 
brushwork  had  broadened.  Though  the  likeness 
appears  that  of  a  young  man,  almost  a  youth,  it  was 
probably  painted  after  the  historian  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  was  over  thirty-one — that  is  to  say,  later  than 
17S4,  for  in  that  year  John  Williamson  exhibited  a 
portrait  of  Roscoe,  which  is  stated  by  l\Layer  to  be 
the  earliest  taken  of  the  author. 

Roscoe  was  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  in  the  original 
art  movement  at  Liverpool.  His  name  is  not,  indeed, 
on  the  membership  roll  of  the  original  Academy 
formed  in  1769,  for  at  that  time  he  was  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  lately  promoted  from  carrying  his  father's 
baskets  of  vegetables  to  market  to  be  an  attorney's 
clerk  ;  but  it  was  his  ]ien  whirh  wrote  the  inaugural 
ode  to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  society — recon- 
structed under  the  title  of  The  Society  of  Artists  in 
Ij'\rpoo! — which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  held  in 
1774.  It  took  [)lace  at  the  rooms  of  the  society  on 
the  first  floor  of  30,  John  .Street,  over  the  premises  of 
the  already  existing  Liverpool  Library.  It  is  memor- 
able as  being  the  forerunner  not  only  of  that  great 
annual  function,  the  Autumn  Exhibition  at  the  Walker 
(lallery,  but  of  every  provincial  exhibition  in  the 
kingdom  ;  that  of  the  Norwich  Society  of  Aitists,  for 
which  a  claim  of  priority  has  been  made,  not  being 
instituted  until  1806.  'I'here  is  no  adequate  space  to 
deal  with  the  foiluiies  of  th<-  early  society  or  the  com- 
[)osition  of  its  contriijulurs,  who  ini  hided  in  the  second 


and  third  exhibitions  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  the 
leading   London  artists  of  the  time.      Of  the   local 
contributors  not  already  mentioned,  one  may  note  a 
few  whose  names  have  strayed   into  works   of  refer- 
ence—Peter   Perez    Burdett,    who    claimed    to    have 
invented  aquatint  engraving  ;  William  Tate,  pupil  of 
Wright  of  Derby,  and  recipient  of  many  of  his  pictures, 
both  of  which  artists  were  members  of  that  forerunner 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  London  Society  of  Artists, 
of  which  Stubbs  was  also  a  member  and  eventually 
President ;    Thomas  Chubbard,    an   exhibitor  in  the 
same  society  :  John   Deare,  the  sculptor  ;   F.   Chris- 
topher Pack,  a  visitor  from  Norwich,  who  presently 
migrated     to     London  ;     Patrick    John    McMorland, 
miniature  painter  :  and  John  \\'illiamson,  a  capable 
artist  and  progenitor  of  still  more  capable  descendants. 
Williamson,  who  was  one  of  the  foundation  members 
of  the  Liverpool  Academy,  established  in  1810,  and 
still,  after  some  long  periods  of  dormancy,  leading  an 
active  existence,  forms  a  connecting  link  between   it 
and  the  older  societies.     In  its  palmy  days  this  body 
constituted  an  assemblage  of  talent  such  as  could  be 
found  in  no  other  provincial  centre  in  England.     Its 
best  period  commenced  about  thirty  years  subse<]uent 
to    its   foundation,    but    before    then    the    Academy 
boasted  of  many  capable  artists.    In  a  series  of  letters 
from  David  Cox  to  my  grand-uncle,  R.  H.  Grundy,  of 
Liverpool,  there  is  generally  a  word  of  remembrance 
to  "  my  friend  Barber."    This  was  the  Charles  Barber 
whose  conscientious  JAw/-/rt//(/  Landscape  shows  a  love 
of  nature  as  deep  as,  if  less  inspired  than,  the  work  of 
the  greater  artist.     Cox  himself,  who  is  represented 
by  a  small  water-colour,  hardly  of  his  best  period,  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  and  a  frequent 
exhibitor :  but  Cox's  pictures  had  little  influence  on 
the  Liverpool  school.    A  slight  trace  may  be  occasion- 
allv    perceived   in  the  works  of  Samuel  Austin,   but 
those  which  represent  this  artist  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  show  him  possessed  of  a  more  delicate  but 
less  virile  brush,  and  an  eye  attuned  to  a  more  minute 
perception  of  detail.     The  latter  trait — a  deep  rever- 
ence   for    even    the    minuter    truths    of  nature — was 
indeed  a  common  possession  to  the  Liverpool  school 
of    painters,  and   runs   like   the   diaper   of   a   pattern 
through  most  of  their  work.     One  sees  it  exemplified 
in  the  large  Landscape  witit  Cattle  by  Charles  Towne, 
and  again  — expressed  with  deeper  earnestness — in  the 
small    Bidston    Marsh   of  William    Davis,  a  painter 
worthy  to  be  bracketed  with  those  other  great  Liverpool 
artists,  A.  W.  I  hint  (here  represented  by  several  of  his 
ex(iuisitely  wrought  works)  and  Robert  Tonge — hardly 
seen  at  his  best — and  also  in  the  Devonshire  Glen  ol 
1.  W.Oakes,  A.R.A.  ;  or,  coming  to  artists  who  are  still 
amoni;  us,  the  tenderly  coloured  Nature's   Cathedral 
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Aisle  of  T^iiiiL-s  T.  Watts.  Some  uf  the  artists  show  the 
influence  of  Turner — tlie  veteran,  W.  J.  J.  C.  Bond, 
for  instance,  whose  Beach  at  Scheviningen — the  best 
of  several  examples  here — recalls  the  master  in  his 
middle  period,  in  its  perception  of  atmospheric  effect 
and  bright,  translucent  colouring.  1).  A.  Williamson's 
U'ensleydale  might  be  said  to  show  the  influence  of 
the  same  artist,  more  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  career  ; 
but  Williamson  was  a  man  of  many  moods,  strongly 
pre-Raphaelite  in  his  general  sympathies,  and  this 
work  is  probably  a  spontaneous  effort  of  a  like  spirit 
to  record  one  of  those  effects  of  mist,  mountain,  and 
valley  which  the  greater  artist  so  frequently  painted. 
.\mong  other  landscapes  one  may  mention  the  finely 
composed  Nature's  Mirror,  by  Peter  Ghent;  George 
Cockram's  water-colour  of  The  Lonely  Shore,  and  A.  E. 
Brockbank's  Lingering  Light,  the  Sheep  Washing  of 
John  Pedder,  and  examples  by  Albert  Hartland,  Isaac 
Cooke,  T.  Hampson  Jones,  John  McDougal,  J.  Hamil- 
ton Hay,  and  John  Finnic.  The  last-named  was  the 
doyen  of  Liverpool  artists  until  his  recent  death,  and  as 
master  of  the  local  School  of  Art  exercised  a  wide- 
spread influence.  His  Close  of  a  Stormy  Day  in  the 
Vale  of  Clivyd — one  of  his  best  pictures  here — received 
a  mention  honora/'le  at  the  Salon.  This  is  painted  in 
the  broad,  bree/y  style  he  affected  in  his  later  days. 
The  Mere  shows  him  in  that  brief  period  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Corot,  while  there  are  examples 
of  his  more  highly-wrought  early  work.  Another 
local  landscape  artist  whom  one  has  omitted  to 
mention  is  Thomas  Huson,  R.I.,  whose  sentient  brush 
is  rejiresented  in  several  good  examples. 

Of  animal  painters  born  in  Liverpool,  the  greatest 
names  besides  tliat  of  George  Stubbs,  already  men- 
tioned, are  those  of  Richard  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  and 
William  Huggins.  Ansdell  was  well  known,  and 
perhaps  earned  his  contemporary  popularity,  though 
neither  his  melodramatic  Hunted  Slaves  nor  uninspiied 
if  well-drawn  ]i(irtrait  of  .i  Mastifl  is  much  to  the 
taste  of  the  ])resent  day.  The  reputation  uf  HuL'gins 
scarci-ly  extended  beyond  local  circles,  yet  he  must 
assuredly  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  luiglish  animal 
painters  of  th(.'  nineteenth  century.  He  combined 
Landseer's  fine  draughtsmanshi[)  with  a  greater  com- 
mand of  colour,  though  he  possessed  nothing  like  his 
dramatic  insight.  The  best  of  his  works  are  those 
suggested  ilirei  tly  by  nature,  likv  Tried  J-rieiuh,  a 
portrait  [>icture  oi  a  man  standing  by  a  horse,  or 
some  of  the  highly,  [lerhaps  ovir-colomeil  animal 
studies  ol  his  later  yrais.  These  are  irii]irovmg  with 
age,  and  do  much  to  substantiate  Huggins's  tlnnry 
that  the  original  colmiis  (jf  a  picture  should  be 
exaggerated,  in  (.rder  tu  allow  for  the  effects  of  time 
wliii  li   would   tone   them   down   to  the   proper   key. 


Some  of  the  best  figure  painters  in  Liverpool  were 
flourishing  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  pre- 
Ra])haelitism,  and  it  is  significant  of  how  strongly  the 
predilections  of  local  artists  were  already  turned  in 
that  direction,  that  the  new  movement  was  at  once 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Academy.  The 
Liverpool  Academy,  indeed,  saved  pre-Raphaelitism  ; 
the  award  of  its  annual  premium  of  ^£^50  in  1S51  to 
Holman  Hunt  for  his  picture  of  \'ale>itine  Rescuing 
Sylvia  prevented  that  artist  from  giving  up  art  alto- 
gether, while  its  countenance  and  support  of  the 
other  artists  of  the  school  enabled  them  to  weather 
the  storm  of  criticism  which  rained  on  them  from  all 
sides.  Between  185  i  and  1S58  the  annual  premium 
was  given  twice  each  to  Hunt,  Millais,  and  Ford 
ALidox  Brown,  two  of  the  pictures  so  rewarded  being 
now  at  the  British  National  Gallery  and  two  at  Bir- 
mingham. One  regrets  that  they  could  not  be  secured 
for  the  town  which  first  acknowledged  their  merits  : 
but  the  Lorenzo  and  Lsabella  of  Millais — besides  some 
of  his  later  works  ;  Holman  Hunt's  Triumph  of  the 
Ln/iocetits,  the  first  completed  version  of  the  picture — 
the  other  is  at  Birmingham  ;  and  The  Coat  of  many 
Colours,  by  Ford  ^Lado.x  Brown,  worthily  represent  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  movement — early,  that  is  to  say, 
in  point  of  style  :  while  its  gorgeous  developments  are 
shown  in  the  world-fa mousZ'(;«/fVZ'/'t'UOT,bv  Rossctti, 
and  Sponsa  de  LJbano,  by  Burne-Jones.  Not  a  few 
of  the  best  examples  of  pre-Raphaelitism  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Liverpool  artists,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  landscape  painters  already  mentioned. 
William  Daniels  is  hardly  to  be  cited  as  an  exponent 
of  pure  pre-Raphaelitism,  but  his  Chess  Plavers,  a 
somewhat  unimaginative  rendering  of  a  mid-\'ictorian 
interior,  is  redeemed  from  commonplaceness  by  its 
pre-Raphaelite  sincerity  ;  his  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 
finer  in  tone,  composition  and  treatment,  hardly  affects 
one  with  the  same  strength  of  conviction.  W.  L. 
Windus  was  a  pronounced  convert,  his  picture  oi  Burd 
LLelen,  painted  under  the  inspiration  and  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1S56,  winning  from  Ruskin 
the  high  eulogy  that  it  was  the  best  picture  of  the 
year  with  the  exception  of  the  Autumn  Leaves  by 
Millais.  His  Touchstone  nominating  the  Degrees  oj 
a  Lie  is  earlier  by  ten  years  than  the  picture 
mentioned  :  it  is  well  composed  and  shows  good 
draughtsmanship  and  colour,  but  hardly  attains  the 
full  lui'^ht  of  the  artist's  power.  James  Campbell 
is  sctMi  at  his  i)est  in  A  Disputed  Bill  of  Costs,  w 
humorous  and  indeed  trivial  subject,  but  set  down 
with  an  intensity  of  conviction  that  commands  respect. 

The  graceful  and  highly  wrought  Crazy  Kate,  by 
W.  J.  I'.isluip  ;  the  imaginative  conceptions  of  Robert 
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has  produced  ; 
the  popular 
The  Widower, 
by  Sir  L u k  e 
Fildcs,  R.A.,  a 
Liverpool  ni;in 
1)  y  right  o  I 
birth  ;  and  the 
series  of  strik- 
ing [lortraits  of 
local  celebrities 
by  W.  B.  Boa- 
die,  R.  E.  Mor- 
rison, and  Ci. 
Hall  Neale,can 
only  be  men- 
tioned, whilst 
even  this  court- 
esy cannot  be 
afforded  to  the 
pictuus  by  R. 
Talbut  Kelly, 
Har<)l(j  Swan- 
wick,  David 
Woodlock,  W. 
Follrn  Bishop, 
and  numerous 
other  Liver- 
jiool  artist.N, 
w  h  i  c  h  ,  h  a  d 
space  afforded, 
would  have  formed  an  attractive  theme  for  apprecia- 
tive criticism, 

I'erhaps  a  fifth  of  the  space  of  the  Walker  Art 
(lallery  is  filled  with  examples  of  local  talent;  to 
describe  or  e\en  enumerate  the  rest  of  the  contents 
ol  the  builrling  in  the  space  of  a  short  maga/.ine 
arti(  le  would  be  impossible.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  more  interest- 
inj;  features.  The  Roscoe  collection  of  works  by  the 
older  continental  schools,  which,  though  of  mixed 
(]u.dity,  contains  examples  of  great  value,  is  now 
hardly  seen  to  advantage  in  the  side-lighted  galleries 
on  the  ground  lloor,  where  it  has  been  relegated  for 
want  of  hanging  room.  The  works  of  the  English 
eighteenth  and  i-arly  nin<-tecnth  century  masters  of 
])orlraiture  arc  indifferently  represented ;  but  ihere 
is  a  fine  example  of  Raeburn  in  the  portrait  of  Adam 
Riilland  ol  (iiisk  (one  of  the  three  versions  i.>\  the 
siller  by  the  artist)  at  present  deposited  in  the  gallery. 
Of  Turner  there  is  the  noble  drawing  of  T/ie  Falls 
iij  lite  Clyde,  whieh,  wiih  a  numln-r  of  small  but 
generally  good  examples  by  ^la^ters  of  the  I'.arly  I'^ng- 
lish  water-colour  school,  should  afford  the  nu(  leus  of 
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an  important 
collection.  But 
the  chief 
strength  of  the 
gallery  is  in 
modern  art  — 
that  is,  in  the 
examples  of  the 
later  \'ictorian 
[) e  r  i  od  an  d 
afterwards.  All 
|)hases  are  in- 
cluded, the 
authorities  hav- 
ing of  late  years 
wisely  turned 
their  attention 
to  for  m  i  n  g 
collections  of 
l)rints,  draw- 
ings, minia- 
t  u  r  e  s ,  an  d 
modern  cera- 
mics, while 
from  time  to 
time  they  have 
secured  import- 
ant pieces  of 
sculpture,  and 
water  -  colours 
have  been  a 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  collection  since  it  was  initi- 
ated. Among  oil  paintings  which  may  be  mentioned 
are  the  fine  pair  of  figure  subjects  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A., 
of  Cupid  Aikep  M-\i\  Promises,  which  in  their  sensuous 
charm  of  colour  and  bold  handling  recall  something 
of  the  power  of  Ruliens,  while  animated  by  a  far  more 
spiritual  inspiration.  The  Summer  A'ig/il,  by  Albert 
Moore,  has  some  claims  to  be  considered  as  his 
master[3ie<;e.  Elijali  and  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
hardly  do  lull  justice  to  the  art  of  Lord  [.eighton  :  but 
in  O  Mistress  Mine,  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  and  The  Goose 
Girl,  by  \"al  Prinsep,  the  painters  attained  their 
highest  level.  'I'he  Summer  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Hornel, 
purchased  in  iSg;,  when  the  late  Alderman  Philip 
Rathlnine  was  chairman  of  the  Arts  Committee, 
divided  the  town  into  opjiosing  camps,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  another  example  of  this  artist — his  fine  Captive 
Hullerilv — without  opposition,  shows  that  the  policy 
which  induced  the  ac(|uisition  of  such  works  as  The 
Alt>s  hy  Night,  by  William  Stott,  of  Oldham,  .■/// 
/dvll,h\  Maurice  ( "ireiflenhagen,  and  The  Punishmett! 
of  Luxury,  by  G.  Segantini,  has  ultimately  triumphed. 
The  earlii-r  purchases  for  the  gallery  were  indeed 
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largely  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of 
compromise, 
which  resulted 
in  half  of  them 
being  of  a  pure- 
ly popular  cha- 
racter, and  the 
other  moiety  of 
works  of  artis- 
tic excellence. 
Since  the   pre- 
sent  regime, 
with  Alderman 
John  Lea  as 
chairman  of  the 
Arts  Commit- 
tee and    Mr. 
Dibdin    as    ex- 
pertadvi.ser.the 
Philistine  ele- 
ment appears 
to  have    been 
overpowered, 
and  recent  ad- 
ditions   are 
marked  by  a 
sane,somewhat 
CO  n  s  e  r  V  a  t  i  V  e 
but  thoroughly 
enli  ghtened 
taste.     Among 
the   additions 
of  recent  years 
which  should 
be   noted  are 
the    poetic 
Chateau    Gail- 
lard,  by    H. 
Hughes  -  Stan- 
ton;  St.  A>t- 
dren's,  Isles  of 
the  Sea,  and 
Nightfall, 
L  u  .X  o  r,  t  w  o 
among  the  best 
pictures  by   1 ). 
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V.  Cameron  ;  His  First  Offence,  by 
L.  R.  Garrido,  an  artist  whose  rare  promise  was  left 
by  his  early  death  only  partially  fulfilled  ;  the  clever 
study  in  whites  entitled  En  Blanc,  by  Herman  Richir  : 
Eve,  by  T.  Millie  Dow  :  The  Two  Voices,  by  J.  Young 
Hunter:  The  Valley  of  the  Wharfe,  by  Bertram  I'riest- 
man  ;  Lttpercalia,  a  bronze  statue  by  Conrad  Dressier  ; 
s.-nAJoyceanda  Manilla  Shawl,  by  Howard  SomerviUe. 


The  pictures 
enumerated  do 
not   include  a 
tithe   of    the 
good  works  in- 
cluded  in   the 
gallery,  for  I 
lind  that  1  have 
altogether 
omitted    to 
mention   ster- 
ling examples 
of   Sir   H.   von 
llerkomer,  J. 
J.  Shaiuion,  S. 
|.    La  m  o  r  n  a 
Hirch,    David 
Murray,    Sir 
Alfred  East,  Sir 
\\.  J.   Poynlcr, 
Sir  W.  ]'..  Rich- 
mond, and   in- 
deed by  half  the 
present  m  e  m - 
b  c  r  s    of   the 
Academy  and 
half  of  the  art- 
ists who   seem 
destined  to  be- 
come    num- 
bers.   Ikit  with 
all  this   there 
are  noteworthy 
gaps    even   in 
the  representa- 
tion of  modern 
orthodo.x  art, 
gajis  which  one 
imagineswould 
be  filled  did  the 
weight  of  the 
gallery's    ])urse 
permit  — 
though  at   pre- 
s  e  n  t    there 
would   be  no 
room  to  house  adequately  any  additions,  as  the  gallery 
is  at  present  greatly  overcrowded.     The  last  addition 
to  the  building  took  place  in  1884,  when  the  perma- 
nent collection  only  numbered  376  items.     It  now 
comprises  nearly   a   thousand  :   consequently,  some 
of  the  works  have  had  to  be  removed  from  public 
view,  others  are  crowded  into  dark  corners,  while  the 
necessity  of  making  room  for  the  Autumn  Kxhibiiion 
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causes  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the  galleries — a 
procedure  that  must  inevitably  result  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  older  works  affected.  Fortunately  the 
timely  legacy  of  ^^,'10,000  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Bartlett  will  provide  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  gallery — a  nucleus  which  must  be 
very  much  supplemented  if  adequate  provision  is  to 
be  made  for  even  immediate  necessities. 

Another  matter  that  is  every  year  becoming  more 
pressing  is  the  provision  of  a  stable  income  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
gallery.  At  present  the  sole  endowment  arises  from 
the  interest  of  a  small  legacy  left  by  the  fifteenth  Earl 
of  Derby  for  a  specific  purpose  :  the  rest  of  the  income 
of  the  gallery  arises  from  the  profits  of  the  Autumn 
E.xhibition.  This  is  a  declining  revenue,  and  as 
the  competition  of  other  towns  and  the  expense  of 
[irovidiiig  an  attractive  exhibition  grow  greater,  it  is 
inevitable   that   the    shrinkaiie  will    I'lntinn'-       ^i^   l.ir 


the  citizens  of  Liverpool  have  been  peculiarly  favoured 
in  municipal  art  matters  ;  their  gallery  was  provided 
by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Sir  A.  B.  Walker,  and 
it  has  been  filled  as  a  result  of  private  benefactions  and 
the  business  ability  of  its  art  committees  and  curators, 
without  the  cost  of  a  single  penny  to  the  municipality. 
If  Liverpool  is  to  retain  its  position  as  the  leading  art 
centre  in  the  provinces,  its  citizens  must  bestir  them- 
selves, for  other  towns  are  forging  ahead.  A  few  j  ears 
ago  the  municipal  collection  at  the  Walker  Art  ("lallery 
was  the  finest  in  the  provinces  :  it  is  now  surpassed 
in  point  of  merit  by  those  of  Cilasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  the  cities  nearest  to  it  in  wealth 
and  population.  This  is  the  result  not  of  superior 
artistic  perspicuity  on  the  part  of  the  directorate  of 
these  galleries,  but  wholly  through  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

\_The  illustrations  are  reproduced  by  kind permiiSion 
of  the  Liver/'Oi'l  .Ir/s  Co'tnnittee^ 
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A  Seventeenth=Century  Pocket=Book 


By  Bohun   Lynch 


The  pocket-book  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  was  the  property  of  a  Colonel 
Malcolm,  of  the  Scots  Guards,  and  was  mainly 
compiled  in  1684.  Regarded  as  a  diary,  the  infor- 
mation to  be  gleaned  from  it  is  of  the  sparsest 
description  :  the  travels  of  the  Scotis  Guairdse  are 
detailed  from  day  to  day  over  a  period  extending 
from  May,  16S8,  to  October,  1691,  in  the  form  of 
a  calendar.  Many  plans,  both  plain  and  coloured, 
demonstrate  positions  of  camps  during  the  wars  in 
Holland  and  Flanders. 

The  book,  however,  is  far  more  interesting  as  a 
kind  of  Scotsman's  Almanack — an  exquisitely  bound 
and  delightfully  illustrated  Whitaker.  Whether  the 
entire  work  was  done  by  Colonel  Malcolm  himself 
is  open  to  doubt  :  the  diary  of  travels,  for  example, 
which  is  probably  in  his  own  hand,  is  written  in  a 
more  untidy   manner  than  the  rest  of  the  contents. 


This  may  be  due  tn  haste,  but  a  more  probable  ex- 
])lanalion  is  that  someone  else — a  scholarly  friend  or 
a  laborious  clerk — was  responsible  for  the  exquisite 
penmanship  and  the  minute,  if  crude,  drawings.  If 
the  Colonel  had  been  hurried  in  tln'  execution  of  the 
diary,  he  would  scarcely  have  troubled  himself  with 
the  flourishes  and  ornamental  letterings  as  seen  in 
No.  ii.  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  ambitious  but 
inexpert. 

The  book  begins  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  written 
on  a  circular  space  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece. 
Each  letter,  examined  through  a  glass,  is  seen  per- 
fectly formed,  each  word  consistently  proportioned. 
A  faint  halo  of  red  and  radiating  lines  surrounds  the 
prayer,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  hand 
points  upwards  to  it. 

After  this  there  is  "A  List  of  ye  Nobilitie  within 
ye  Kingdom  of   Scotland."      This   list  is  repeated, 
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together  witli  an  "alphabetical! 
table  of  the  Sirnaiiies  of  the 
Nobility  and  gentry,"  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  There  are  two 
points  of  interest  about  the  for- 
mer list:  over  the  four  dukes 
(Albanie,  Hamiltone,  Buccleugh, 
and  [,ennox)  is  drawn  the  Cap  uf 
Maintenance,  whilst  the  ordinary 
ducal  coronet  surmounts  the  five 
maniuises.  The  other  feature 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  etching 
of  the  Royal  Arms,  still  (]uarter- 
ing  the  arms  of  France  (No. iii.). 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  such 
[xiins  should  have  been  taken 
over  the  next  entry,  which  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  from  Paris, 
November  23rd,  163^,  to  the 
French  Ambassador  a  t  Rome, 
introducing  "  Master  Campy,  a 
Savoyard,  Friar  of  ye  Order  of 
St.  liennet  (Benoist),"  and  signed 
Jean  Armand  du  Ple.ssis,  Card, 
de  Richelieu.  In  this  the  virtues 
of  Master  Campy  and  the  great 
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Cardinal's  affection  for  him  are 
set  forth  with  profusion.  The 
Ambas.sador  was  besought  to 
afford  him  "tout  I'honneur 
possible  et  de  ne  rien  dire  en  sa 
presence  qui  luy  puisse  estre 
desagreable  en  aucune  facon." 

A  long  list  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  follows.  According  to 
this  chronicler,  "  Fergus,  the  first 
king  of  Scotland,  the  sone  of  Fer- 
quhard,a  prince  in  Ireland,  began 
to  Reigne  a.m.  3641,  before  the 
coming  of  our  .Saviour  330  years, 
when  Alexander  the  Great  over- 
threw Darius,  the  last  monarch 
of  Persia.  He  was  a  valiant 
prince,  dying  Shipbroken  upon 
the  Sea-Coast  of  Ireland  in  the 
25th  year  of  his   Reigne." 

These  early  and,  one  may  sug- 
gest, mythical  sovereigns  are  not 
wonderfully  interesting.  Thereus 
(i;.c.  160)  was  "an  unwise,  cruel 
tyrant,"  and  was  supplanted 
by  Conanus,  a  "  wise  and  grave 
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man."  Josina  was  a  "good 
medicinar  and  herbister." 
Finnanus  was  given  to  "ye 
superstitious  Religion  of 
the  Druydes."  Many  were 
slain  by  their  nobles,  and 
two  in  later  times,  Don- 
ald II.  (.\.c.  264 )  and 
Robert  III.  (.A.c.  1390), 
"died  of  displeasure." 
Kenneth  III.  (.\.c.  970) 
was  a  "valiant  and  wise 
prince,  but  in  the  end 
became  cruel,  and  slew- 
Malcolm,  his  brother's 
sone,  and  in  God's  Judge- 
ment, Who  suliereth  not 
innocent  blood  to  be  un- 
punished, was  slain  by  a 
Strange  Engine,  an  Image 
fixed  in  a  wall  at  Fetter- 
cairne,  by  m canes  of  a 
Noblewoman  there,  called 
Fenella." 

Malcolm    III.   had   a 
daughter  "called  Maud,  or 
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-ENTRY    REG.\RDIN(;    KING    CH.^RLES    II. 


.Matildi.s,  surnamed  Bona, 
wife  to  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land, of  whose  vertues  is 
that   old   epigramnie  : — 

"  '  Prospcrilie  rcjoyced  her  not, 

to  her  grief  was  no  p.aine. 
Prosperly,  affr.Tid  her  aU 

aflliction  was  her  gaine. 
Her  t)caiity  wa.s  no  cause  of 

fall,  in   Royal  Stale  not 

proiul. 
Humble  alone  in   Dignitie, 

in  Beauty  only  good.'" 

David  I.  (A.c.  1124) 
"built  many  abbacies,"  in- 
cluding JIaly-ntd-House. 

Of  John  Balioll  (1293), 
"he  was  a  vain -glorious 
man,  little  respecting  the 
Wiell  of  his  Countrey." 
Robert  Bruce,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  was  of  course 
good,  valiant,  and  wise. 
Robert  II.,  surnamed 
lik'ar-eye,  was  the  first  of 
the  Stewarts,  and  on  that 
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account  claims  a  long  but  not 
[H'culiar  ilescription  at  the 
liands  of  the  diarist. 

Conci-rning  the  Charles's, 
who  close  the  list,  the  tine 
old  Royalist  surjiasse-.  him- 
self,    To  beL'in  with,  he   |>uts 

the    letter     K     before    tilem,    a 

dinimutive  coiirlesvhe  has 
not  extended  to  the  rest. 
The  entry   leads  : — 

"  loo.  K.  Charles  ist.  An 
incomparable  Prince  fur  piety, 
learning  and  \'ertue. 
Charles  1st  was  by  a  strange 
and  un  parallel  1  ed  villany 
iudged  l)y  a  Publieque-niock- 
Trvall  of  a  pretended  High 
Coint  of  Justice  at  A\'estmin- 
ster,  and  by  some  of  his 
most  Rebellious  and  jierfidi- 
ous  subjects,  was  execute  and 
sufferred  martyrdome.   .   ,   , 

'■  110,  K,  Charles  jnd,  A 
great,  wise,  mere  ief  nil  and 
magnaninuius  P,  Suci  ceded 
to  his  l-',itiii  r  .\.\\  56111.  .\,c, 
1041)  ,  ,  ,  alter  nine  years 
exile  bva  Rebi-Uious  and  pre- 
valent party  in  l^ngland.  Was 
in  the  year  16(10  miraculously 
restored  to  ye  Royall  throne  of 
Me    is  now    jiresently    King   of 
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No.     VI. — P.ACE     GIVING    THE    SYMBOLIC 

KELATIOKSHir    OF    MOUNT    GERIZIM    AND 

MOUNT     EBAL 

his  ancestors.   .   .   .         the    "false    witnesse'' 
Great     Britain    and  the   roots  :    and   lastlv 


Ireland,  whom  God  long  pre- 
serve, and  may  ye  lineall  suc- 
cession of  that  Royall  F'amilie 
(under  whose  happie  govern- 
in  e  n  t  this  kingdom  hath 
flourished  these  2012  years  in 
an  uninterrupted  Line)  con- 
tinue by  a  just  and  lineall 
descent,  while  the  sunne 
and  moo  lie  endure  in  ye 
firmament. 

"  Dum  Coelum  Stellas,  dum 
vehet  aequor  aquas. 

"Amen." 

A  little  farther  on  two  pages 
face  each  other,  illuminated 
with  red  ink  ami  much-worn 
gold.  Upon  the  one  an 
angel,  in  the  long  wig  of  the 
period,  holds  out  two  tablets, 
on  whicli  are  written  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
wliilst  opposite  these  Moses 
displays  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ( No.  V. ).  Each  of  these 
is  exemplified  by  a  minute 
drawing — for  the  fifth  a  dis- 
agreeable-look ing  father 
admonishes  his  son  :  for  the 
eighth  there  is  a  gallows-tree 
with  birds  perched  upon  it  ; 
has  his  tongue  torn  out  by 
thy   neighbour's    house,   wife, 
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niaid-scrvant,  ox  and  .iss — all  ol  llic  same  size  and 
VL-ry  ugly — arc  grouped  togutln-r  in  a  space-  that 
could   be  covered   with  a  sixpenny-piece. 

No.  vi.  gives  the  symbolic  relationship  of  Mount 
Cicrizim  and  Mount  Ebal.  The  former  is  called  the 
Mount  of  Blisse,  fertile  with  leafy  trees,  and  with  the 
crown  of  England  set  upon  it.  Ebal  is  the  Mount  of 
Curse,  and  its  trees  arc  black  and  barren,  and  its 
sumiiiil  is  the  flaming  mouth  of  a  dubious  though 
clearlv  evil  Ijeast. 

'I'he  greater  ]:iart  of  the  pocket-book  is  taken  up 
with  the  "  Sittwation  of  all  ye  Camps  we  had  "  in  the 
years  i6Si)  and  i  (njo.  The  most  elaborate  is  that 
of  U'allcourt  (No.  vii.). 

■■  {•Exercises  and  Involutions,"  which  conclude  the 
bouk,  are  illustrated  by  two  drawings  of  a  Musquetteer 
and  I'yke-man  resiieclively  (Nos.  viii.  and  ix.).  From 
a  modern  military  point  of  view,  the  "  Exercise  of  ye 
MuMiuett"   is  highly   significant; — 

.Mu-(iue-UcL-r^,  mlve  notice  In  cxcrcUe  your   Musc|iil-1-. 

— Al  titii  ■a'onl  oj  lOmiiuvid  III,'  /'rkcs  arc  to  o>dcr  Ihci)-  /'ftcs. 

<  'i.kr   \<uii    Mii^'juels. 

hhuuliler  yuiir   MiiM|iieN. 

I.ivn   V'jiir  iiLilii    li.iiul   tri  yiiui    Mii-i|uets. 

I'liy^c   )ijHi    Mii^i|uct^. 

Inyii  )our  k'(l  li.iiul   \<i  ymr    MvisqucH. 

'r.ik<-  )tnir    lliatcliL--. 

1U"\\    your   ni.itollc^. 

Cin:ke  )"iuv  niniciic^. 

Tiy  your  iulUcIi  Ui  yc  nii.I'llr  uf  your   Pans. 

liuanl  your   Pan   willi   yiur  Iwn  foremost   finyers. 

I'.linv  yiiur  matches. 


— .-//  fhis  .offimanjtlie  Pykciniii  adi'aHCi  their  Pykci, 
Open  your   I'ans  in   piesenting. 

— At  thn  the  Pykes  pies.iil. 
I'yrc. 

Recover  your  amies. 

Uncocl;e  y.nn-  nialcli   with   your  ihumli. 

Putt  lliem  in   their  place. 

Blow  off  your  burnt    powiler. 

Handle  your   Prymers. 

Pryme. 

Shutt  your  Pan  with  a   full   haiul. 

Blow  off  your  loose  come--. 

Cast  about  your  Musrpiets  to  your  Sword-syde. 

Handle  your  Charges. 

Open  them  with  your  teeth. 

Putt  powder  in  the  barrell. 

Take  the   bullet  from  your  mouth. 

Colfein  from  your  hatl. 

Draw    forth  ycuir  rammers. 

Htild  them   up. 

Turn  and   shorten  them  at  yom'  breast. 

Putt   them   in   the   barrell. 

Ivanrme  dnwn  yom    Ch.irge. 

Recover  your  ram-reds. 

Hold  lliem  up. 

.Shorten   them  to  your  breast. 

Pull   them  in  their  places. 

Jiiyn  your  right  hand  to  your   Mu^iiuels. 

Poyse  your   Musquets. 

Shoulder  your  Mus(|uets. 

Older  your   Musquets. 

The  \alue  (if  Colonel  Malcolm's  pocket-book  is,  of 
course,  largely  enhanced  by  the  genuine  beauty  of 
the  binding,  which,  with  its  silver  clasp,  is  in  perfect 
preservation  (No.  i.).  On  the  inside  of  the  flap  the 
gold-leaf  is  as  bright  and  unworn  as  though  it  had 
been  laid  within  the  last  year. 
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The    Liverpool    Free    Public    Museums 
By  Joseph  A.  Clubb,  D.Sc,  Curator 


The  Free  Public  Museums  of  Liverjiool 
comprise  the  Lord  Derby  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  Mayer  Museum  of  Art.  Archaeology,  and 
Ethnology.  The  building  in  which 
these  museums  are  housed  is  cen- 
trally situated  in  the  city,  and  was 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  one 
of  Liverpool's  citizen.s,  Sir  William 
Brown,  for  many  years  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  town.  It  was 
opened  in  i860,  and  a  considerable 
extension  had  to  be  made  in  1902 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  ac- 
quisitions of  both  museums. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Lord  Derby 
Museum  were  the  celebrated  col- 
lections— particularly  rich  in  mam- 
mals and  birds — made  by  the  13th 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  left  by  him  to 
the  Corporation  of  I^iverpool  in 
185 1  ;  and  the  nucleus  of  the  Mayer 
Museum  were  the  collections  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  I\Layer,  F.S.A.,  an- 
other worthy  Liverpool  citizen,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  town  in 
1867.  Although  both  these  mus- 
eums have  been  extensively  added 
to  since,  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that,  with  a  few  notable  excejjiions, 
all  the  more  important  and  valuable 
specimens  were  contained  in  the 
original  gifts. 

It  is  ijitended  in  this  article  to 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  art 
and  archaeological  side  of  these 
museums,  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  science  collections,  arranged  as 
they  are  on  a  thoroughly  scientific 
and  highly  educational  basis,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  com- 
prising departments  of  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 


No.   I. — EGYPTIAN    CARVED 

WOODEN    FIGURE    OK    THE 

EIGHTEENTH     DYNASTV 


The  collection  of  antiquities  made  by  Mr.  Mayer 
has  a  world-wide  reputation,  due  to  the  many  impor- 
tant and  often  uniciue  objects  contained  therein, 
rendering  many  of  the  sections 
superior  to  any  others  possessed  by 
museums  in  the  provinces.  An  inter- 
esting little  story  is  told  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  love  of  antiquarian 
lore  which  animated  Mr.  Mayer 
from  a  youth  upwards.  It  is  said 
that  when  quite  a  boy  he  found  a 
Roman  urn  containing  coins  in  a 
place  called  Little  .Madeley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. He  was  challenged  by 
his  grandfather  to  decipher  the  in- 
scriptions in  a  month's  time,  with 
the  promise  of  a  crown  if  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  winning  ot  that  crown 
gave  the  impetus  which  never  abated 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  collections  of  the  Mayer 
.Museum  are  especially  rich  in  Egypt- 
ian and  early  Roman  antiquities, 
mediaeval  ivories,  enamels,  glass,  and 
illuminated  manuscripts;  in  very 
ini[)ortant  potter)'  collections  (both 
I'.ritish  and  European),  conspicuous 
lor  the  wealth  of  costly  Wedgwood 
and  old  Liverpool  wares:  in  the 
very  important  and  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  Anglo-.Saxon  antiquities, 
made  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett ; 
and,  associated  with  this  mu.scum, 
though  not  forming  to  any  large 
extent  part  of  the  original  .Mayer 
liecjuest,  in  large  ethnographical  col- 
lections, chiefly  of  barbaric  races. 

In  the  Egyptian  Gallery  the 
various  phases  of  Egyptian  art  are 
well  illustrated.  Of  the  eighteenth 
Dynasty  there  are  some  beautifully 
executed  life-like  figures  of  boys,  and 
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No.    II.  —  THE     KINGSTON     BROOCH 


tliL-  wooden  figiiri-  of  a  slave  carrying  a  vase  on  her 
shoulder  is  of  special  importance.  The  vase  is  the 
''stibium,"  or  antimony  |)ot,  lor  holding  the  powder 
with  whicli  the  Eg)ptian  ladies  darkened  their  eye- 
brows. This  figure,  here  illustrated  (No.  i.),  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  woodc.irviiig  out  of  the  solid. 
In  a  case  of  toilet  utensils  there  are  many  other 
varieties  of  these  antimony  holders  in  ivory,  glass, 
alabaster,  stone  and  wood,  many  of  i|uaint  design. 
In  an  adjoining  casi-  are  examples  of  jewellery  in  gold 
and  precious  stones,  the  prmcipal  specimens  lieing 
some  very  remarkable  rings  in  the  form  of  obelisks 
of  lapis-la/uli  mounted  in  gold,  on  the  fingers  ol 
the  left  hand  of  a  female  mummy.  Other  important 
articles  aie  a  gold  signet  ring  of  Amenhetep  I.,  (_>f  the 
eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  an  unusually  fine  nold  ear- 
ring foiuid  at  .Meni|)his.  The  I'lgyi^tian  potter's  art 
is  well  represented  by  a  series  of  pieces  dating  from 
pre-Dynastic  to  Roman  times,  including  the  crude 
"  boat ''  vases  and  the  c'arly  vases  of  red,  decorated  in 
while.  An  excellent  serii's  of  scarabs,  amulets,  and 
emblems  in  lapis-la/uli,  larnelian,  [)orcelain,  and  ivory 
are  ol  special  interest  to  lvg)|itologists,  ;xnd  the  various 
coffins  and  mummies  demonstrate  in  their  deioration 
the  lasting  quality  of  the  pigments  em[)loyed.  A 
recent  acqin'sition  is  thi-  mummy  of  a  child,  bearing  a 
|)ainted   |iortrait   in  which  the   vehicle   for   the   colour 


is  wax.  It  is  a  most  perfect  example  of  iiuimmy 
wrapping,  there  being  some  thirteen  layers  used  in  the 
process.  Another  specimen  of  great  interest  is  a  re- 
markably woven  belt  or  girdle,  bearing  the  name  of 
Rameses  III.,  with  a  beautifully  e.xecuted  design  of 
the  Ankh  woven  throughout  its  length.  It  is  some 
17  ft.  long  by  5  in.  wide,  tapering  to  \\  in. 

Collections  illustrating  the  early  Mediti-riaiuan 
Civihsatioiii  are  housed  in  an  adjoining  gallery. 
These  embrace  original  [lieces  and  replicas  in  plaster 
and  metal  of  Cretan  antic [uities,  examples  of  pottery 
and  st:ulpture  from  Meroe,  in  the  Egyptian  .Sudan, 
and  an  im[)ortant  series  of  replicas  of  Hittite  sculp- 
tures from  Asia  Minor.  These  last  form,  at  present, 
the  most  comi>lete  series  of  Hittite  monuments  on 
exhibition   in  the   British   Islands. 

lioiiuuio-Hnlish  itiuaiiii  are  well  represented.  A 
large  collection  of  Samian  ware,  dredged  at  Whitstable, 
is  shown,  and  a  selected  re[iresentative  series  of  casts 
of  Romano-lSritish  sculptuies  Irom  various  towns  in 
(heat  Britain  are  mstructive  and  interesting. 

The  (ialkrv  of  Aiii^io-Saxon  remains  found  in  the 
Kentish  cemeteries  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett 
between  1757  and  1773  contains  many  remarkable 
specimens,  especially  the  numerous  fibuku  of  various 
desiLjns,  in  gold  and  bron/.e,  frc(iuently  combmeil  with 
delicate  inlaiil  work.      'Ihe  most  beautiful  example  ol 
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No.     IV. LIMOGES     ENAMEL      TR.W     OF      A     TAZZA 
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Saxon  woik  possibly  in  existence  is  the  "Kingston 
lirooch,"  whicli  is  here  ilkistrated,  natural  size  (No.  ii.). 
It  was  found  liy  1  >r.  Faussett  in  one  of  the  Kentish 
tombs  on  Kingston  Down  in  1771.  It  is  made  ot 
refined  gold,  elegantly  and  richly  set  with  cut  garnets, 
backed  with  gold-leaf.  The  under  side  is  eijually  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  filigree  work  round  the  pin, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  early  Celtic  work 
found  on  Irish  gold  antiiiuities,  of  which  many  excel- 
lent replicas  and  a  few  originals  are  in  thi;  possession 
of  the  museum. 

.  /  iiri'is  (ij  early  Egv/'/iiin.  /'.tii/soin.  G/rtl'.  a/u! 
Roman  iiuny  cannngs  arc  ei|ually  wcirthy  ot  mention. 
In  Roman  examples  the  museum  is  especially  ric  h, 
having  several  consular  and  mythological  di[)tycha 
of  unique-  importanci-.  'I'liey  belong  to  the  world- 
renuwned  l-'ejervary  collection,  and  most  ot  them 
were  obtained  by  -Mr.  .Mayer  from  Count  I'ulszky,  a 
Hungarian  nobleman,  who  had  inherited  them  Irom 
(iabriel  Fejervary.  The  mvthological  diptychon  ot 
the  gods  of  health — .l-'-sculaiiius  and  Hygieia — here 
rcprodu<:(d  (No.  iii.)  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  ancii  nt  of  tliese  antique  reliefs  in 
ivory.  On  the  right  leaf  of  the  diptychon  .-Fsculapius 
is  represented  standing  on  an  ornamental  pedestal, 
leaning  with  thoughttul  head  lesting  (jn  liis  lelt 
liand,  which  holds  a  scroll.     On  the  left  tablet  Hygieia, 


with  a  chaplet  (stephane)  in  her  hair,  leans  against  a 
tripod,  round  which  coils  a  huge  serpent,  raising  its 
head  to  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess,  who  offers  it 
an  almond-shaped  fruit  or  cake.  The  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery  and  the  masterly  composition 
of  both  tablets  are  excellent,  and  this  diptychon  is 
regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  and  most 
beautiful  monument  of  the  period.  The  mythological 
diptycha  belong  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  date  of  this 
ivory  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  second  century  .\.d. 

Th(  uilkitiini  of  Bvzaittint-  and  Gothic  ivories  is 
large,  embracing  all  phases  of  the  sculptor's  art  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Byzantine  figure  of  St.  John  the 
llaptist — tenth  to  eleventh  century — a  carving  which 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  late  John  Ruskin. 
The  panel  of  the  seventh  to  eighth  century  illus- 
trating the  ( 'rucilixion  and  the  Resurrection  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  art-work  of  that  period  ;  equally  so 
is  the  top  of  a  mirror  case,  w-hereon  the  carving 
illustrates  the  elopement  of  (Jueen  C.uinevere  and 
Sir   Lancelot. 

In  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Caucasian 
races  is  a  collection  of  medi,n'al ?i.\\<\  other  antiquities. 
The  mediuval  manusei-ipis  are  of  interest  and  import- 
ance, there  being  a  psalter  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  an 
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Italian  History  ot'  the  World,  on  a  scroll  2.'  feet  long, 
of  the  thirteenth  century  :  two  itiost  beautifully  exe- 
cuted Italian  Bibles  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  several 
t'lerman  and  Italian  Breviaries  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  :  and  English,  French,  and  Dutch 
Books  i)f  Hours  of  the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth 
century. 

Of  eiiatnels  there  are  many  excellent  examples  in 
the  form  of  hook-covers,  relicjuaries,  candlesticks,  etc., 
of  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  mostly 
executed  at  Limoges,  in  France.  One  of  special 
interest  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  reiiijuary  on  which 
is  depicted  the  martyrdom  of  .St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. Of  the  work  of  the  enamellers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  there  are  several 
cxamiiles  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  periods  of 
Limoges  art  by  loseph  Laudin  and  I'ierre  Raymond. 
An  I'xcellent  example  of  the  latter's  work  is  here  illus- 
trated (No.  iv. ).  It  is  the  tray  of  a  taz/.a  depicting 
the  judgment  of  Paris,  and  well  illustrates  the  special 
characteristics  for  which  Raymond  was  celebrated. 
There  are  several  representati\es  of  English  enamels, 
mostly  Battersea. 

I'he  collections  iif  Exgliih  and  Coiilineiital cei amus 
are  verv  extensive,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

I'.nglish   cfraiiiics. — The    group   of  slip-ware    is  an 
excellent  one,  comprising  dishes,  posset  pots,  cradle, 
tygs,    etc.,    of    Wrolham,    Staffordshire,    Derbyshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Liverpool  factories.    The  tyg  here 
figured   (Xo.   v.)  is  of  especial    interest,   as   it   is  the 
earliest  known  example  of  its  kind  bearing  the  initials 
L    L.   and    the  date    i6ij,    and   is   of    very    beautiful 
design.       Of    the    many    examples    of    stoneware    ol 
Nottingham,  Fulham,  etc.,  the   most   important  piece 
is    a    figure    of   Jupiter    by    I  iwight,   formerly    in   the 
Revnolds   collection.       In  an  adjoining  case  are  line 
examples     of     l.audjeth,     Bristol,    Staffordshire,    and 
Liverpool    Delft    wares,    including   several    blue-dash 
l)ii.-ces.   The  salt-gla/.e  wares,  both  plain  and  enamelled, 
are    well    represented,   including   exani]iles   Ijy   .\aron 
Wood,  Baddley,  and  Liverpool  makers.     Some  of  the 
enamelled  salt-gla/e    pieces   are   of  great   excellence. 
The    wari/s    classed    as    "'  Whieldon  "    are    also    well 
represented.      The   collection   of  Wedgwood   ware   in 
the  possession  of  this  nmseum  is  large  and  important, 
(■mbracing  the  whole  tange  of  warts  tor  which  Wedg- 
wood   was    justly    celebrated.       ICarthenware    figures, 
"  Whieldon  "     ware,     cream    ware,     jaspers,     basalts, 
marbled    ware,    late    earthenware,   and    porcelain    are 
all  well   represented,  and   the   many  pieces  of  artistic 
merit   and    interest    are    too    numerous   to   mention. 
.Vttenticm  may  be  dr.iwn,  however,  to  an  origin. d  copy 
of  the  I'ortland  vase,  and  to  a  cup  and  saucer  of  the 


service  specially  made  by  Wedgwood  for  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia.  Plaques  by  Flaxman  and  other 
celebrated  artists  are  numerous,  and  the  collection 
of  Wedgwood  is  probably  the  finest  in  any  public 
museum  in  England.  The  products  of  the  many  well- 
known  factories  of  Mayers,  Turner,  Adams,  Davenport, 
Miles  Mason,  Spode,  Neale,  and  others  are  well 
represented. 

Eiii:^lis!i  porcelain  is  fairly  represented  by  specimens 
of  Bow,  Chelsea,  Derby,  Worcester,  Bristol,  Lowestott, 
I.ongton  Hall,  Swansea,  and  other  places. 

Continental  wares  (stone,  porcelain,  and  pottery) 
are  illustrated  with  examples  of  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  makes.  Not  without  interest  are 
some  examples  representing  primitive  methods  of 
potting  in  South  America  and  West  Africa. 

In  an  adjoining  gallery,  representing  the  Mongolian 
races,  are  numerous  art  objects  from  China,  Japan, 
and  the  yellow  races  in  general. 

The  Chinese  pottery  is  fairly  representative,  and 
contains  a  few  examples  of  striking  interest  and  con- 
siderable value,  notably  a  large  cist  and  dish  of 
"famille  rose.''  Two  cases  side  by  side  contain  ex- 
cellent collections  on  loan  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Imari  porcelain  ("  Rouge  de  fer")  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  enabling  instructive  com- 
parison to  be  made  of  the  original  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  copies. 

Other  important  specimens  illustrative  of  the  yellow 
races  are  a  rare  and  valuable  Mexican  codex  antl 
some  remarkable  potted  water  vessels  of  large  size, 
from  the  Upper  Amazon. 

Of  late  years  a  s[)ecial  feature  has  been  made  ol  a 
gallery  devoted  exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens illustrative  of  the  History  of  Liverpool.  Copies 
of  the  original  charters  granted  by  King  John,  with 
re[)licas  of  the  seals,  occujiy  an  important  ])lace,  and 
copies  of  old  deeds  and  Human  coins  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  a  collection  of  articles 
illustrating  the  historvof  the  volunteer  movement  in  the 
town  ui  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  a  collection 
of  medals  struck  to  commemorate  im[)ortant  happen- 
ings in  the  town's  progress,  are  all  of  great  interest. 
\"isitors  to  the  museum  are  reminded  that  Liverpool 
was  at  one  time  a  manufacturing  town  of  considerable 
importance  by  the  exhibition  in  this  galli-ry  of  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  ceramics,  the  products  of  the 
inimerous  Liver[K)ol  pottiTies,  which  fiourished  fiom 
the  I'arly  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
collection  is  large  and  \aried,  and  emphasises  the 
importance  and  s(  ope  ot  the  potter's  industry  in  the 
town.  riieii-  aie  m.any  pieces  of  great  value  ami 
many  of  local  hist(_)ric  interest.  Among  these  is  a 
large  jilaque  with  a  view  of  ("iicat  (Jrosby,  a  subuili  ot 
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No.    \II. — TRANSFER-PRINTED     DISH     WITH     VIEW     OF     LORD     STREET.     LIVERPOOL,     ABOUT     1 8  ^O 


Liverpool,  in  1716,3  piece  remarkable  alike  for  its 
potting  and  size.  The  Delft-ware  bowls  are  a  feature, 
many  having  inscriptions  of  a  maritime  character  in 
reference  to  the  trade  of  the  port. 

In  other  cases  are  exhibited  fine  examples  of  salt- 
glaze,  slip,  "Whieldon"  or  clouded  ware,  and  porce- 
lain. Some  of  the  last-named  bear  transfer  prints  of 
John  Sadler,  who,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  inventor  of 
transfer  printing  on  pottery.  An  uni(|ue  specimen  is 
the  porcelain  mug  signed  "  Giibody,''  and  made  by 
Samuel  Giibody,  of  Shaw's  Brow,  the  site  of  the 
present  museum,  and  on  which  were  situated  some 
of  the  more  important  potteries  of  the  town.  This 
jmrcelain  mug  bears  a  beautiful  transfer  print  of 
Frederick  III.,  engraved  by  J.  Evans,  and  is  here  re- 
produced (No.  vi.).  It  is  a  piece  of  great  interest, 
not  only  for  the  quality  of  the  porcelain  and  the 
e,\treme  delicacy  of  the  print,  but  also  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  known  example  bearing  C'.ilbody's 
name.  Giibody  was  previously  known  to  be  a  potter, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  potting  witnesses  to  Sadler  and 
Green's  affidavit  for  their  patent,  but  no  example  of 
his  work  was  known  until  this  piece  turned  up. 

The  cream-coloured  wares  and  tiles,  transfer  printed 
by  Sadler  and  Green, are  too  numerous  to  individualise. 


but  to  the  specialist  they  are  of  great  importance. 
The  very  extensive  pottery  known  as  the  "  Hercu- 
laiieum  "  was  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  town. 
Founded  in  1796,  it  made  rapid  progress  under  able 
managers,  who  were  successful  in  producing  a  variety 
(if  wares  probably  unrivalled  by  any  other  factory  in 
the  country.  Stom-ware,  basalt,  jasjjer,  and  earthen- 
ware were  made  in  several  varieties,  and  porcelain 
was  produced  of  the  finest  ([uality.  Many  of  the 
hand-[)ainted  porcelain  plaques,  tea  services,  jugs,  and 
sets  of  vases  are  excellent  jjroductions.  Special  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  series  of  busts  of  famous 
persons  of  the  period,  executed  in  porcelain,  pottery, 
stoneware,  and  basalt,  the  pottery  examples  being 
painted.  In  addition  to  the  large  series  of  transfer- 
printed  examples  on  cream  ware  are  several  on  other 
bodies,  having  transfer-printed  views  of  parts  of  the 
town  at  that  date.  One  of  these  is  here  illustrated 
(No.  vii.)  bearing  a  view  of  Lord  Street,  Liverpool, 
about  1830. 

Another  interesting  local  specimen  exhibited  in 
this  gallery  is  a  Liverpool-made  "grandfather"  clock, 
bearing  the  name  "  Park,  Liverpool,"  and  here  figured 
(No.  viii.).  Clock-making  in  Liverpool  and  neigh- 
i>ourhood    was   in   the  early   part   of  last  century  an 
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industry  of  considerable  im|)ortancc,  second  only  to 
London,  and  this  specimen  is  a  fine  example.  It  is 
in  a  walnut  case  of  exceedingly  chaste  design,  ajid 
well  proportioned.  It  is  in  excellent  working  order, 
showing  the  days  of  the  month  and  the  phases  of 
the  moon. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  archaeological  sections 
of  the  Liverpool  Museums  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  before  readers  the  very  large  field 
covered  by  the  collections.  But  each  section  contains 
many  treasures  which  only  the  specialist  can  appre- 
ciate at  their  full  value.  That  the  importance  of  the 
collections  is  a]ipreciated  is  shown  by  the  lact  that 


applications  for  permission  to  reproduce  specimens 
are  constantly  being  received  from  specialists  all  over 
the  world.  During  the  past  few  weeks  authority  was 
granted  for  the  reproduction  in  forthcoming  works 
of  articles  from  the  Egyi)tian,  Japanese,  English 
Media.-val,  Ceramic,  and  Roman  Ivory  sections  of  the 
museum.  This  emphasises  more  than  mere  words 
the  fame  and  value  of  the  collections.  Not  only 
might  a  great  deal  more  be  said  of  the  pieces  selected 
for  illustration  in  this  article,  but  the  number  of  them 
must  be  greatly  amplified  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
and  important  art  treasures  of  the  Mayer  Museum  of 
Liverpool. 
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PORTRAIT    OF     A     YOlTN(_,    Dl   iLH     WOMAN 
In   the    Collection    of  Mr.  C.  P.    Taft 
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La  ciiiMKi;!-:  dances  round  Sulgravc  and  its 
environs — the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  rich  in  tra- 
ditions and  tales  of  olden  days,  demands  it :  fantasy 
plays  lightly  with  one's  soul  beneath  the  shade  of 
apple-blossoms  in  the  Northamptonshire  villages, 
whose   grey-white  stone    houses  appear  to   draw   the 


sun,  and  make  all  things  to  the  wayfarer  bizarre  and 
wonderful.  Coming  to  a  set  time  and  place,  the 
two  monstrous  elms  which  boldly  front  the  manor 
of  Sulgrave  to  the  north,  and  shield  it  from  the 
road  or  village  street,  afford  through  their  foliage  a 
delicate  calm,  and  \\'ashington   himself,  who  longed 
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so  patiently  lor  •'the  bc'io\cd  sliadrs  of  Mount  \ir- 
non,''  could  not  have  found  a  better  place  for  sweet 
breathing  than  this  abode  of  beauty  and  retirement. 

Sulgrave  is  an  old-world  village  in  the  heart  of 
England,  and  its  wealth  lies  in  the  loveliness  of  its 
earth  products,  especially  the  richness  of  its  fruit 
blossoms.  It  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  artist  or 
colour- printer,  as  it  gives  generously  remarkable 
examples  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  three- 
colour  process.  Inhaling  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
blossom  of  two  apple-trees  which  stand  to  the  south 
of  .Sulgrave  Manor,  the  wanderer  gazes  on  a  small 
l)ile  of  grey  stone,  which  in  our  mundane  days 
stands  for  so  little,  but  which  in  a  bygone  time 
stood  for  the  residence  of  a  gentleman,  an  owner 
of  simple  faith  and  Norman  blood.  Here,  says  he, 
is  a  place  dry  with  the  dust  of  centuries  whii  h 
needs  the  care  and  love  of  cunning  hands  to  save 
it  from  the  vandals  who  wotild  ruthlessly  pour  out 
its  ashes. 

deorge  Washington's  cherished  desire  was  '"to  live 
and  die  a  private  citi/en  on  his  own  larm,"  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  house  of  his  ancestors  is  to-day  in 
the  occ  upation  of  an  (i:;rii<>/a  who  li\es  from  the  soil 
which  knew  the  toddling  feet  of  the  first  president's 
grandsires. 

The  face  of  fortune  is  capricious  ;  it  frowned  on 
the  priories,  and  smiled  for  a  while  on  certain 
individuals,  of  whom  a  Washington  was  one,  and 
gave  him  the  manor  of  .Sulgrave,  with  other  lands 
in  the  vicinity  :  but  when  came  the  days  ot  Crom- 
well, it  changed  its  tickle  face,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Washingtons  fled  to  America,  where  tortune, 
secretlv  nestling  a  fondness  for  her  old  love,  re- 
turned and  made  Washington  a  word  in  the  history 
of  nations. 

.Sulgrave  Manor  is  unlike  the  majority  of  country 
residences  in  thi:  respect  that  it  has  not  been  neglected 
either  by  the  artist's  brush  or  the  writer's  pen.  Its 
very  reservation  seems  to  have  made  for  prockmialion. 
So  much  indeed  has  been  written  about  it  that  (|uite 
a  iol/ei/<i'u\t  couM  be  made  in  the  course  of  an  article 
on  tlie  house. 

'I'he  genealcjgy  (jf  the  W'.i^hingtons  is  extremely 
interesting.  It  could  be  ealled  a  romance  of  heraldry. 
'I'iiey  emanated  from  a  Norman  lamily  ot  rank,  .uid 
their  progenitor  w.t>  onr  William  de  Hertbuin.  ol 
1  )urham.  The  surname  Dc-  Hertbuin  was  taken  trom 
a  village  of  that  name  in  tlie  palatinate.  This  \\  ilh.uii 
exchanged  tlie  village  of  Hertburn  for  that  of  \\  essyng- 
ton.  The  name  of  the  family  thus  changed  to  that  of 
1  )r  Wessvngton,  which  in  thi-  slow  roll  of  years,  with 
Its  gradual  changes,  eMiitually  became  Washington. 
The  De  Wessyngtons  we-re  renowned  for  their  (  hiv.ilry 


and  valour  in  the  days  of  palatinates  (the  Ue  Wessyng- 
tons were  knights  of  the  palatinate),  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  here  that  in  a  iioem  cited  by 
Nicholas  in  his  translation  of  the  Siege  of  Carlavaroi  k 
occurs  the  line  :  — 

"II.is  >Lcn   iil'i   Ilurhain's  lion  banner  Boal." 

On  the  arms  in  the  centre  of  the  gable  of  Sulgrave 
Manor  appears  a  lion  rampant,  and  a  lion  is  also  seen 
on  the  left  wall  just  as  one  enters  the  door,  and  on 
the  right  is  the  plaster  figure  of  a  griffon. 

After  a  life  of  fighting  for  Cross  and  king  on  the 
part  of  his  precursors,  John  De  Wessyngton  joined 
the  brethren  of  the  cowl,  and  in  1426  he  presided 
at  the  general  chapter  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict, 
held  at  Northamjiton.  This  John  died  "in  all  the 
odour  of  sanctity"  in  1446.  It  is  opportune  to 
quote  Washington  Irving  at  this  point:  "  J'>y  this 
time  the  primitive  stock  of  the  De  Wessyngtons  had 
separated  into  divers  branches,  holding  estates  in 
various  parts  of  England.  .  .  .  Their  names  are 
to  be  found  honourably  recorded  in  county  histories^ 
or  engraved  on  monuments  in  time-worn  churches 
and  cathetlrals.  .  .  .  The  branch  of  the  family 
to  which  our  Washington  immediately  belongs  sprang 
from  Laurence  Washington,  Esejuire,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
son  of  [ohn  Washington,  of  Warton,  in  Lancashire. 
This  Laurence  Washington  was  for  some  time  mayor 
of  Northampton,  and  oil  the  dissolution  of  the 
priories  by  Henry  VIII.  he  received,  in  153S,  a  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Sulgrave  in  Northamptonshire  .  .  . 
all  confiscated  property  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew's,  Sulgrave,  remained  in 
the  familv  until  1620,  and  was  commonly  called 
'  Washington's  Manor.'" 

That  Sulgrave  Manor  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
priory,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  priory  was  made  to 
serve  as  part  of  the  house,  is  evident.  The  holy-water 
recess  in  the  entrance-hall  vouchsafes  this  statement. 
Besides,  the  two  jilaster  heads  on  the  gables  are  said 
by  some  authorities  to  represent  monks. 

Sulgrave  Manor  was  built  of  stone,  which,  no  doubt, 
came  from  the  now  disused  quarries  of  Helmdon, 
about  three  miles  from  the  house.  Time  has  wi ought 
its  changes  on  the  old  place,  and  it  is  but  a  ghost 
of  its  former  self.  The  only  original  portion  remain- 
ing is  that  which  looks  to  the  south,  of  which  our  two 
views  give  an  excellent  idea.  The  feature  of  the 
projeeting  bay  is  the  low  Tudor  arch  under  a  S(|uare 
head  and  label,  with  the  Washington  arms  in  the 
spandrels — argent,  two  bars  gules  ;  in  chiif,  three 
mullets  t)f  the  second,  i.e.,  a  white  shield  crossed 
horizontally  by  two  red  bars,  with  three  red  five- 
pointed  stars  across  the  top.     The  one  on  the  left  is 
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SULGKAVE     MANOR,     I'KOM     THE     REAR 

dufacL-d.  The  Archx'ological  Society  stated  that  "  in 
the  red  and  white  bars  and  the  stars  of  his  shield, 
and  the  eagle  issuant  from  his  crest,  borne  later  by 
General  Washington,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
got  their  idea  of  the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  spread 
eagle  of  the  national  emblem."  "Only  an  advance," 
writes  Edward  W.  Tuflley,  referring  to  this  statement, 
"  upon  the  bars  gules,  the  three  mullets,  antl  the 
rasen  of  the  old  shield  of  the  Washingtons  of 
Sulgrave   Manor." 

Above  the  wide  doorway  is  a  shiild  in  jilaster,  now 
almost  obliterated,  and  a  little  to  the  right  is  an  old 
simdial.  Above  the  shield  is  a  small  window  which 
looks  out  from  Laurence  Washington's  bed-chamber. 
Above  that,  again,  are  the  royal  arms,  with  a  lion 
and  a  griffon  as  bU])portrrs,  and  the  letters  "M  R." 
To  preserve  it  glass  has  been  neatly  laid  nver  the 
gable,  'i'he  hall  is  entered  through  the  old  Tudor 
l)orch,  and  has  lost  its  original  character  by  being 
now  divided  into  two  rooms.  Durnig  this  alteration 
the  screen  which  separated  the  hall  Irom  the  lobljy 
was  removed.  The  beams  afford  plain  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  scret-n,  but  the  original  door 
into  the  <  ourt  is  no  longer  there,  and  another  door- 
way, dating  from  about  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
been  made  a  little  more  to  the  east.  The  window  of 
the  hall   once  had  stone  mullions,  but  these  are  now 


replaced  by  wooden  ones.  It  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  squares  of  glass.  Until  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  a  huge  open  fireplace  with  a 
dog-grate,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern 
one.  There  are  many  cuiiboards  fitted  with  oak 
doors  about  the  house,  and  one  of  particular  interest 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  The  story  goes 
that  (^lueen  Henrietta  Maria  hid  herself  in  this  cup- 
board, together  with  her  pony,  after  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill.  It  is  very  lofty  inside,  and  no  doubt  served 
more  as  a  room  than  a  cupboard  in  its  day.  The 
room  across  the  passage  is  panelled  in  oak,  all  of 
which  has  been  co\ered  with  a  hideous  yellow-colour 
]iaint.  The  bed-chamber  of  Laurence  Washington 
ovtr  the  hall  [lossesses  fine  old  oak  flooring,  and  .i 
large  oak  beam  runs  across  one  of  the  walls.  Till 
about  1S30  the  windows  of  the  room,  now  used  as  a 
kitchi  n,  contained  some  coloured  glass.  About  that 
d.ite,  it  is  said,  the  coloured  glass  was  removed,  and 
two  pieces  are  at  Weston  House  —  a  place  three 
miles  away — and  six  shields  supposed  to  have  come 
frcun  the  manor  are  in  the  windows  of  Fawsley 
(  hurch,  about  nini-  miles  from  .Sulgrave.  The  stair- 
c.ise,  which  is  in  excelKnt  condition,  is  of  oak,  and 
has  twisted  balusters.  The  chinmeys  are  a  iminue 
fe.iture  of  the  house.  One  is  in  stone,  and  is  a 
typical  chinmey  c  ommon  to  Northamptonshire  houses. 
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There  is  also  a  group  of 
three  chimneys  built  of 
old  brii'k  in  the  Tudor 
style. 

At  the  west  end  of 
the  village  stands  the 
square  embattled  tower 
of  the  church,  which 
contains  the  Washing- 
ton memorials.  Under 
the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle  is  a  stone 
slab,  on  which  were 
originally  the  complete 
memorial  brasses  of  the 
first  Laurence  Washing- 
ton and  his  family,  six 
in  number.  The  brass 
representing  Amy\Vash- 
ington  has  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the 
head  of  Laurence  him- 
self is  no  longer  there. 
This  slab  was  mutilated 
in  1889  by  two  knaves, 


ENTR.\NCE,    SHOWING    HOLY-WATER   RECESS 


and  though  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  fuid 
the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage,  it  still  remains 
a  mystery.  The  plate 
recording  the  internunt 
is  inscribed  ; — 

Here  lyelli  buried  )>'  hodys 
of  Laurence  Wasihingl'^ 
Gent,  and  Ainee  his  wyf\ 
hy  Tvhoiiie  he  had  isme  iiij 
sons  (Sr*  vij  ditttghts,  it^- 
Laurence  dyed  y'  .  .  day 
of  .  .  an.  15  .  .,  Cir" 
A  nice  deceassed  the  vj  day 
of  Octolier  an'  Dni,  1 5()4. 

This  inscription  was 
doubtlessly  inscribed  on 
the  death  of  Laurence 
Washington's  wife,  and 
when  he  died  some 
years  later,  by  some 
oversight  the  date  of 
his  demise  was  never 
put  in. 


A  Pedigree  ok  the  W'.vshixgton  Famii^-. 

Inhn  W.ishington,  of  Warton,  Lancashire. 

I 
John  Washington,  of  Warton,  =  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert. Kytson,  of  Warton. 

__  __     _  ■  I  ' 

I 
Laurence  Washington,  grantee  of  Sulgrave,  =  Amy,  daughter  of  Robert  I'argiter,  oii.   1564. 
oh.  1585.      Buried  at  Sulgrave.  I  Buried  at  Sulgrave. 


I 
Roliert  Washington,  =  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Light, 


oh.  1619.       Buried 
at  Sulgrave. 


of  Radway. 


Laurence  Washington,  Registrar  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 


Laurence  Washington,  =  Margaret,  daughter 


oh.    1616.       Buried 
at   Brington. 


of  William  Butler, 
of  Tees,  Sussex. 


Robert  Washington  =  Elizabeth  Chishull, 
oh.  1622. 


.Sir  Laurence  Washington. 
Knighted  1627. 


Sir  William  Washington, 
of  Packington. 


Sir  John  Washington, 
of  Thrapston. 


I 


Rev.  Laurence  Washington,  =  Amphillis,  daughter  of 


fourth    .son.       Rector    of 
Purleigh,  Essex. 


John  Roades. 


John  Washington,  born  at  =  Ann,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Pope. 
Tring,    1634.      Went  to    I  Second  wife. 

Virginia  about  1658.  | 


Laurence  W'.ashington.     Went  to 
Virginia  about   1666. 


Laurence  Washington,  =  MiMred  Warner. 
ob.  1697. 


I 
Augustine  Washington. 

I 
Georgk  Washinotok.     Born  1732  :  died  1799. 
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\Th(  Editm-  invites  tlie  assistance  of  ixaJers  of  Hhk  Connoisseur  'ivko  may  />e  able  to  impart  the 
infonnation  reqiiiieJ  l>v    Correspondents^^ 


Un'IDENTII  lEIi     I'OK'l'KAIT    (NO.   37). 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  assist  me  in  ascertaining  the  painter  and  sub- 
ject of  the  painting  of  which  I  enclose  a  photo.  It 
was  bought  at  a  sale  about  thirty  \ears  ago,  and  was 
then  a  landscape,  brown  and  dirty.  On  having  it 
cleaned  the  portrait  appeared.  The  satin  is  beautifully 
painted,  and 
the  s  <■  a  r  f  a 
line  lapis  blue. 
The  picture  is 
life-si/.e. 

\'ours  faith- 
fully, 
L.F.Stralkan 

1) A\  IIi-iON. 


L'nidentifieu 
Portraits 

(No^-.  38  AXIi 

Dear  Sir, — 
I  enclose  two 
photos  of  oil 
]ior traits  by 
'1  homas  M  ur- 
ray,  born  1666, 
tin-  Scottish 
portrait  |)aint- 
er,  measuring 
50  in.  Ijy  40  in. 
i-.ich,and  excel- 
lent examples 
of  his  work.  I 
should  be  very 
much  obliged 
i(  you  Won  id 
produce  ihem 
in  'I'  II 1  ("  ON- 
NoisM. ur  in 
order  that  some 


(3;) 


of  your  numerous  readers  might  help  me  to  identify 
them. 

The  female  :  dress  red,  edging  round  collar  and  end 
of  sleeves,  white  lace,  blue  drapery  round  body  and 
over  left  arm,  right  hand  pointing  to  a  lizard  crawling 
up  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  figure  seated  on  stone  steps. 
The  male  :  flaming  wig,  white  lace  scarf  round  neck, 

bodice  part  of 
clothing  blue, 
with  red  cloak 
or  mantle 
round  body. 

On  the  bot- 
tom right-hand 
corner  of  fe- 
male portrait  I 
can  just  make 
out  what  mav 
havebeen  Lady 

.Xrabella   . 

\'ours  faith- 
fully, 
L.  C.   1'. 


Unidentified 
Portraits 

(NOS.   40    AND 
41). 

Si  r, — I  am 
sending  )•  o  u 
two  portraits, 
one  in  oil  and 
one  engraving. 
I  .shall  be  glad 
to  know  if  any 
111  your  readrrs 
ran  identify 
and  state  value 
(il    same. 

Ai;nes   Y. 

(jili.espie. 


UNIDPNTIFIID     rOklK.Ml 

iSo 


Notes   and   Queries 


(1%    AND    39 

Portrait  of  John  Letts  (No.  42). 
Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I  send  you  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  John  Letts,  born  1772.  The  details  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  picture  are  as  follows  : — "  The  original 
painting  reproduced  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Harry  V. 
Letts  in  December,  191 2,  from  Miss  Fifine   Dundas, 


UNIDENTII  lED     PORTRAITS 


who  stated  that  her  mother,  recently  deceased,  had  left 
her  this  picture  amongst  the  property,  and  that  it  had 
been  given  her  mother  by  Mr.  Stebbing  Leverett." 

At  the  back  of  the  picture  there  is  a  label  with 
the  following  inscription,  "Painting  of  Mr.  Letts,  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Letts,  Stationer,  at  95,  Cornhill, 


(40    AND   41)       UNIDENTIFIED     PORTRAITS 
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London,  1827." 
W'l-  assume  that 
it  must  have  been 
a  portrait  of  Mr. 
John  Letts,  my 
g  reat -  grand- 
father, who  was 
born  in  1  7  7  -, 
and  the  painting 
was  probably 
done  about  the 
time  of  Sir 
Thomas  Law- 
rence, his  best 
period,  but  there 
is  no  indication 
as  to  who  the  art- 
ist is.  It  would 
be  extremely  in- 
teresting toknow 
if  any  of  your 
readers  could 
throw  any  light 
U[)on  the  subject. 
Vours  faithfully, 
C  Hlbert 
Letts. 

Unilientimkd 
Cypher 
(No.  43)- 

Sir.— I  enclose  (4^)     i-ortr.ut 

])hoto  of  a  piece  of  seventeenth-century  Brussels  lace, 
ot  which  I  am  anxious  to  identify  the  cypher.  Except 
that  the  top  pan  of  the  reversed  L's  appears  to  be 
doubled  or  composed  of  some  other  k-tter,  and   that 


there  is  no  crown. 
Ishouldconsider 
it  that  of  Louis 
XIV.,  as  all  the 
emblems  seem 
to  point  to  the 
Spanishmarriage 
at  that  time.  In 
one  line  the  sun, 
above  a  figure  of 
Juno  seated  on 
a  peacock,  and 
scattering  gold, 
which  falls  over 
a  n  o  t  h  e  r  figure, 
Peace,  with  an 
olive  branch, 
seated  between 
the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  In 
the  other  line  the 
cypher  is  be- 
tween two  half- 
figures —  Ju[)iter 
with  thunder- 
bolts and  Fame 
with  a  trumpet. 
The  collar  is  evi- 
dently cut  out  of 
.1  larger  piece 
and  to  fit  the 
shape,  which  is 
more  circular  than  it  appears  in  the  photo,  and  may 
have  been  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  pattern 
on  one  side  has  been  spoilt,  and  the  designs  drawn 
together.  I  am,  yours  truly,   Lviu.\  H.\lforii.  • 


OF     JOHN     LETTS 


(4  0       UNIDENTIFIED     CVHHEK 
I.S2 


THE    VIRGIN    MARY,    ST.    ELIZABETH,    ST.    JOHN, 
AND   THE    CHILD   JESUS 

By   Peter   Paul  Rubens 

The  Orinnuil  Picture  is  in   tlie  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 

<if   lAncther  Castle 
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LIVERPOOL 
ENTERPRISE 


Liverpool  has  been  described  as  the  city 
of  a  single  industry — that  of  ship[)ing — and  thougli 
congregated  within  and  immediately  outside  the 
borders  of  the  great  northern  metropolis  are  sufficient 
thriving  manufactures  to  set  up  a  large  town,  this 
saying  is  substantially  correct.  Shipping,  the  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  shipping,  and  commercial 
undertakings  of  a  kind  more  or  less  associated  with 
it,  find  occupation  for  three-quarters  of  Liverpool's 
inhabitants.  Ship[)ing,  however,  is  a  complicated 
business ;  its  threads  extend  through  the  fabric  of 
commerce  ;  and  Liverpool,  which  owns  more  shipping 
than  any  other  port  in  the  world,  has  made  of  itself 
a  universal  mart  and  clearing-house.  Vou  have 
buyers  and  sellers  there  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe  for  all  kinds  of  commodities.  It  is  a  city  full 
of  strange  faces,  for  in  the  way  of  business  it  gives 
hospitality  to  countless  thousands,  poor  and  rich 
alike,  the  American  multi-millionaire  being  equally 
at  home  there  as  the  waifs  of  the  sailor-world.  This 
promiscuous  hospitality  is  reflected  in  the  varied 
types  of  its  hostelries.  They  are  of  all  kinds,  ranging 
from  the  low-type  lodging-house,  where  Lascar  coal- 
trimmers  find  comfort  in  accommodation  which  would 
revolt  the  souls  of  even  their  poorest  h^uropean  ro/i- 
/rires,  up  to  the  Midland  Adelphi  Hotel,  the  palatial 
structure  nearly  adjoining  the  Central  Railway  Station. 
One  naturally  ])laces  the  Adelphi  at  the  head  of  the 
Liverpool  establishments  of  its  kind,  because  it  is 
the  oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  greater  city 
hostelries,  and  also  because  the  successive  replace- 
ment of  the  original  structure  by  larger  and  more 
sumptuous  re-erections  typifies  the  procedure  followed 
in  most  of  the  great  commercial  buildings  of  Liver- 
pool. The  present  Excliange  is  a  different  building 
from  that  which  existed  in  1800,  which  in  its  turn 
replaced   an  earlier  building.     In  the  same  way  the 


.\delphi  Hotel  i>  one  of  a  succession  of  structures 
which  have  occupied  the  same  site,  many  times  en- 
larged on  its  original  dimensions.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Adelphi  Hotel  was  considered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  to  be  the  best  hotel  in  the  North  of 
England  ;  the  huge  building  which  then  existed  is 
now  in  course  of  piecemeal  replacement  by  another 
still  more  magnificent,  which  will  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  In  it  one  finds  evi- 
dence of  the  cosmopolitan  element  in  Liverpool — the 
grafting  on  to  English  comforts  of  certain  luxuries  and 
conveniences  which  foreigners,  and  more  especially 
Americans,  adopted  into  hotel  life  before  the  more 
conservative  Briton.  Most  palpable  of  these  are  the 
fine  restaurants  and  terraces,  and  the  magnificent 
suites  of  rocMns  which  one  may  occupy  e/t  prince  ;  but 
what  appeals  more  to  the  ordinary  visitor  is  the 
democratic  equality  of  treatment  which  secures  to  all 
the  guests  those  special  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  were  formerly  reserved  for  the  favoured  few. 
One  cannot  enumerate  all  of  them,  but  the  provision 
of  a  telephone  and  a  clock  in  every  room,  and  an 
electric  light  over  every  bed,  are  items  which  will 
appeal  to  every  tra\eller,  more  especially  as  they  can 
be  secured  at  a  tariff  well  within  the  means  of  an 
ordinary  commercial  traveller. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Londoner,  Liverpool  is  almost 
exclusively  regarded  as  the  English  end  of  the  .Atlantic 
ferry — the  other  terminus  to  which  is  New  York — 
whereas  it  is  a  place  of  departure  to  practically  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  world  which  can  be  reached  by 
sea.  The  oldi  si  English  Atlantic  ferry  is  indeed  not 
that  to  New  York,  but  to  Boston,  the  self  styled  hub 
of  the  universe  and  an  English  colony  when  New 
\'ork,  under  its  earlier  title  of  New  Amsterdam,  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Dutch.  In  those  far-olT  days  there 
were   no  regular  lines  of  ships,   so  that  the  Warren 
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Line,  which  started  running  from  Liverpool  to  Boston 
seventy  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence. 
It  was  started  with  clipper  sailing  ships,  but  these, 
which  during  the  earlier  days  of  steamers  frequently 
beat  the  latter  in  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  were 
wholly  replaced  by  steamers  so  long  ago  as  1S77. 
These  Warren  steamers,  which  hold  a  direct  service 
with  Galveston  as  well  as  Boston,  are  primarily  built 
as  cargo  boats,  and  cari-y  no  steerage  passengers,  a 
condition  of  things  which  results  in  an  exceptional 
amount  of  deck-space  being  available  for  the  saloon 
passengers  who  use  this  luxuriously  appointed  line. 
To  those  who  do  not  wish  to  curtail  the  enjoyments 
of  a  sea  voyage  to  the  briefest  possible  span,  who 
prefer  spacious  ease  to  the  crowded  bustle  ol  an 
Atlantic  record-breaker,  and  who  would  like  their  first 
impressions  of  America  to  be  gathered  from  one  ol 
the  oldest,  most  cultivated,  most  historical  and  in- 
teresting of  its  cities,  the  Warren  Line  offers  unique 
opportunities  of  enjoyable  travel. 

Liverjjool,  as  already  stated,  is  by  no  means  wholly 
concerned  with  America  :  one  has  unexcelled  facili- 
ties there  for  voyages  to  summer  climes,  and  may, 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  days'  pleasant  steaming,  leave 
mid-winter  and  attain  the  genial  warmth  of  the  semi- 
tropics.  An  outlet  in  this  manner  is  provided  by  the 
Yeoward  Line,  whose  floating  hotels,  furnished  with 
all  the  luxurious  appointments  that  the  most  exacting 
traveller  can  desire,  carry  one  from  the  great  northern 
seaport  to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Isles. 
The  visitor  can  stay  practically  as  long  as  he  wishes 
in  any  of  these  beautiful 
and  salubrious  spots, 
for  his  return  ticket  is 
available  for  twelve 
month  s,  while  his 
comfort  d  u  r  ing  th  e 
voyage  is  looked  after 
in  every  possible  man- 
ner. To  the  art-loving 
public  the  glorious  feast 
of  tropical  colour  and 
pi  (■  tu  r  esi|  ue  Spanish 
architi-cture  which  the 
voyage  affords  will  form 
a  per|)i  tually  delightful 
memory. 

Besides  being  a  great 
shi[)|)ing  centre,  Liver- 
[lool  is  al  so  a  great 
insurance  centre,  many 
of  the  largest  insurance 
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companies  in  the  world  having  their  head  establish- 
ments in  the  city.  As  an  instance  of  the  huge 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  some  of  these  com- 
panies, it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  single  concern 
— the  well-known  London  and  Lancashire  Co.,  Ltd. 
— paid  out  ^,1,750,000  to  meet  claims  in  connection 
with  the  great  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906.  During 
the  last  five  years  the  million  and  three-quarters  thus 
unexpectedly  disbursed  has  not  only  been  restored  to 
the  reserves,  but  another  million  added,  an  act  which 
the  Company's  huge  premium  income  of  ^'2,435,703 
allowed  it  to  perform  with  ease.  To  illustrate  the 
ramifications  ot  the  Company's  immense  business, 
one  need  only  mention  that  besides  insuring  against 
fire  and  accident,  it  includes  marine  insurance,  and 
gives  policies  on  consequential  loss,  live-stock,  motor- 
cars, and,  in  fact,  tran.sacts  every  kind  of  insurance 
business  with  the  exception  of  life. 

As  becoming  a  city  which  has  intercourse  with  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  Liverpool  is  a  great  entrepot 
for  all  kinds  of  Oriental  curiosities.  One  sees  this 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  princijial  shops  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  objects  of  art,  one  of  them  at  least — 
that  of  Phillips  &  MacConnal  (25,  Castle  Street,  Liver- 
l)00l) — having  attained  a  far  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion. This  firm  by  no  means  exclusively  specializes 
in  objects  of  Oriental  art,  for  old  and  modern  pictures 
and  choice  antiques  of  every  description  come  within 
its  sphere  :  yet  its  connection  with  a  great  seaport 
has  largely  determined  the  scope  of  its  activity.  In 
a   city  which    has   enjoyed    a    prodigious   trade   with 

Asia  and  the  Continent 
for  two  centuries  or 
m  ore  t  h  e  re  exists  a 
vast  a  c  c  u  m  u  1  a  t  i  on  eif 
curios  brought  over  by 
successive  generations 
of  sea  captains  and 
others,  and  while  much 
of  this  is  comparatively 
worthless,  the  remain- 
der i^ossesses  a  value 
often  wholly  unappreci- 
ated by  its  original 
owners.  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  ALrcConnal  thus 
possess  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  the  ae(  umu- 
lation  of  artistic  treasure, 
and  the  display  at  their 
galleries  ineludeN  many 
pieces  of  great  interest. 


1S6 


The  bezel  of  this  beautiful  ring  is  of  dark  blue  enamel, 
surrounded    with    twenty-two   fine    Brazilian    diamonds. 
The  cipher   is  of  tiny  brilliants,  and 
An  Eighteenth-      ^^^  ^j^^,^,   coronet  of  crimson  and 
Century  ,  .  ,  ,,.,,. 

M  -ID-  white  enamel  and  brilliants.     It 

Memorial  King 

measures  i  incli  by  -.  of  an  inch,  and 
on  the  inside  there  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Webb 
Duke  of  .Somerset 


Ob" 


Dec 


SOMHRS'ET 


1/95 
Aet  -;. 

Unfortunately,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  \'ictorian  era,  this 
ring  was  cut  down  and  made 
into  a  brooch,  but  it  has  been 
recently  restored  to  its  original 
form. 

The  first  owner  of  the  ring  was 
John  Berkeley  Burland,  who  died 
in  1804,  and  was  related  to  Webb, 
loth  Duke  of  Somerset,  through 
his  grandmother,  Anne  Seymour.  She  was  the  half-sister 
of  .Sir  Edward  Seymour  (ancestor  of  the  present  duke), 
and  sister  of  Francis  Seymour  (ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Hertford).  The  ring  is  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Harris-lJurland,  wife  of  the  novelist. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  photograph  is  that  the  chased 
pattern  on  the  gold  under  the  dark  blue  enamel  is  so 
plainly  visible.  In  the  ring  itself  this  can  only  be  faintly 
seen,  even  in  a  strong  light. 

"The  Tapestry  Book,"  by   Helen  Churchill  Candee 
(Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.         i6s.  net) 

77/t'  Tapestry  Boo/:,  by  Miss  Helen  Churchill  Candee, 
is  one  of  the  numerous  works  on  matters  of  art  written 
in  America,  and  produced  both  in  that  country  and 
England.      In  some  of  these  books,  especially  in  those 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    MEMORIAL 
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dealing  with  retrospective  European  art,  one  detects  at 
times  a  certain  provincialism — a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  great  European  art  centres — so  that  the  works,  in- 
stead of  being  written  with  a  full  perception  of  the  sub- 
ject treated,  are  only  informed  with  a  local  and  partial 
knowledge.  Miss  Candee's  work  is  not  disfigured  by 
this  trait.  Though  not  a  volume 
intended  for  experts,  it  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information 
pleasantly  presented,  and  gives 
a  good  outline  account  of  the 
principal  tapestry  factories  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  pieces 
produced  in  them,  causing  it  to 
be  a  highly  instructive  work 
for  an  amateur  wishing  to  gain 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  sub- 
jei  t.  Miss  Candee  touches  on 
all  parts  of  her  theme,  describing 
the  processes  of  tapestry  mak- 
ing, and  tracing  the  practice  of 
the  art  from  its  beginnings  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  to  the 
latest  productions  of  present-day 
factories  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  identifications  of  tapestries 
and  the  various  marks  on  the  latter  are  especially 
useful,  and  should  suftice  to  enable  the  reader  to  dis- 
criminate between,  at  any  rate,  the  principal  schools  of 
tapestry  weaxing.  The  subject,  however,  is,  as  the 
author  points  out,  a  most  difficult  one  to  explore,  the 
best  designs  and  pieces  of  all  times  having  been  copied 
by  succeeding  generations  and  in  other  countries  than 
where  they  were  originally  produced,  whilst  inferior 
pieces  frequently  reproduce  characteristics  of  several 
varying  styles.  At  the  present  time  the  largest  centre 
of  tapestry  making  is  at  New  York,  the  large  number 
of  wealthy  American  patrons  having  created  a  demand 
for  the  costly  fabric  surpassing  that  existing  in  England 
or  Continental  countries. 
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Thk  Queen  Anne  mahouany  table  illustrated  is  an 
interesting  piect'  of  the  Transition  style  which  was  to 

develop  later  into  early  Chippendale. 
A  Queen  ,^.,^^  ^^.^_.^  prol)al)lv  dates  from  the  first 

Anne  Table        ,,,,-,'  ,  , 

decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,   the 

legs,  which  are  exceptionally  line  pieces  of  carving, 
having  been  pronounced  by  leading  authorities  as 
the  work  of  some  Flemish  craftsman  brought  over 
1)V  Iving  William  and  Mary.  The  carving  is  beauti- 
fully preserved,  a  fact  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  table  having  been  practically  pickled  iii  the 
dirt  and  grease  of  many  generations  before  it  was 
secured  bv  the  present  owner,  and  may  be  accounted 
as  among  the  finest  examples  of  its  style  and  period 
in  existence. 


Thk  ha|)piest  period  of  (ieorge  Morland's  life  and 
the    best    [leriod    of  his   art    were   the    few   years   im- 
mediately succeeding  his  marriage  with 
Our  Plates  ,  , '       .  ,. '  i  ,  • 

Anne,  the  sister  ot  two  capable  artists 

and  engravers,  William  and  James  Ward.  During 
this  period  she  Ireiiuentlv  posed  as  a  model  to  both 
her  brothers  and  her  husband.  She  appears  as  Louisa 
in  the  beautiful  stipple  [)late  of  that  name  by  William 
Ward,  as  the  mother  in  The-  MotJur s  Bribe  and  Tlit: 
Clean  Fine  Keivan/ed,  by  James  Ward,  and  in  various 
guises  in  some  of  Morland's  l)est-known  pictures. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  artist's  por- 
traits  of  his  wife  is  that    reproduced    in   the   present 


number,  probably  painted  about  the  same  time  as  his 
presentment  of  her  in  llie  Diseoinolate  and  her  Parrot^ 
and  a  fluent  and  lirilliant  example  of  his  brushwork. 
The  plate  of  The  I'irgin  and  Cliild  7vilh  St.  Elizabeth 
and  St.  John  is  a  fine  example  of  the  work  of  Rubens, 
|)ainted  with  wonderful  brilliancy  and  richness  of 
coloration. 

The  Bathslieba,  by  Rembrandt,  which  at  the  Steen- 
grarht  sale  at  Paris  brought  the  highest  price,  with 
commission,  ever  realised  by  a  single  picture  at 
auction,  affords  an  interesting  examjile  of  the  appre- 
ciation in  the  prices  of  Rembrandt's  works  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  picture  was  sold 
at  Amsterdam  in  1734  for  under  ^,-5,  and  in  1741 
fur  a  little  o\er  ,£.30.  At  Paris  in  1791  it  brought 
,£,48  ;  at  London  the  [irices  rapidly  increased  from 
_^'i05  in  1814  to  ^,157  in  1830  (at  the  sale  of 
the  Collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence),  X'^^o  3^- 
in  1 83 1,  and  X-5-  '"  '832.  The  picture  next 
ajijieared  at  Paris  m  184T,  where  it  brought  ^,315, 
and  finally  at  the  Steengracht  sale  the  other  day  it 
realised  ,£"40,000,  which,  with  the  auctioneer's  com- 
mission of  10  per  cent.,  made  the  picture  cost  the 
purchaser  ^,44,000.  The  portraits  of  Edivard  Sack- 
ville  Eraser,  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  ;  Mis.  Weyiand 
and  her  Son,  bv  .Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  and  -•/  ]'o:ai^ 
Dutch  Woman,  by  Frans  Hals,  form  [jart  of  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  C.  P.  Taft,  some  of  whose  pictures 
have    been    illustrated    in   previous   numbers   ot   The 
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Notes 


I     ITRCllASKD    the 

spurs   here  shown  at 
Poole,  in 
'  1 )orsctshire. 

I  take  them  to  be 
Cromwellian.  They 
may  not  be  uncom- 
mon, but  they  have  an 
interestina;  history. 
The  vendor  told  me 
that  one  Hank  Holiday 
he  and  his  wife  went 
for  a  day's  outing  into 
the  New  Forest.  They 
sat  to  rest  and  enjoy 
their  lunch  on  a  grassy 
mound.  Upon  sud- 
denly pulling  his  foot 
back,  the  narrator  said 
something  ga\e  him  a 


It  would  appear 
that  the  country  pub- 
licans had  contriv- 
ances to  answer 
somewhat  the  same 
purpose,  though  in 
a  much  humbler 
form,  which  in  some 
localities  were  called 
"coasters."  The 
one  of  a  pair  illus- 
trated I  met  with  at 
Christchurch.  i'hey 
are  made  of  some 
hard  wood,  and  mea- 
sure 5i  inches  at  the 
sijuare  part,  with  an 
inner  slightly  raised 
rim  5  inches  square, 
the   handle    being 


CROMWELLIAN    SPUR 

sharp   prick   through   the   heel    of    his 
boot.     He   was  much  astonished  and 
annoyed,  but  at  once  set  to  work  with 
his  walking-stick   to   investigate   the 
cause  of  such  an  unprovoked  assault. 
After   a  little  digging, 
first  one   and   then   an- 
other  of  the   spurs   was 
brought  to  light.      How 
they   came    there,   or 
who   was  the  original 
owner,    I    am    afraid 
must   ever    remain  a 
mystery. 

Many  of  your  readers 

will   remember  in  the 

"  p  a  s  s- 

"  Coasters "  ,        u     ^ 

the-bot- 

tle"  days  the  Sheffield- 
plated  decanter  -  stands 
with  their  baize  bot- 
toms, that  enabled  them 
to  be  passed  so  quietly 
round  the  highly- 
polished  mahogany 
table  that  was  the  pride 
of  the  host  and  hostess. 


f  »(    tl 


ONE     OF     A     I'AIK     OF     COASTERS 


CROMWELLIA.N    SPUR 

shaped  for  carrying  purposes.    It  would 
appear  that  when  a  glass  of  beer  or 
spirit  was  ordered,  it  was  brought  on  a 
"coaster,"   which   saved  the  polished 
table  from  stain  or  dam- 
age, and  the  raised  rim 
would  prevent  the  glass 
from    sliding  off.      The 
coasters   before   me  are 
freely  marked  with  beer 
or  other  stains. 

I  presume  they  are 
uncommon,  as  they  are 
the  only  examples  I  have 
met  with. 

No.  i.  is  a  flint  pistol 
of  the   ordinary   type 
(maker  : 
Early  Double-     j^  j  ^  ^  - 
barrelled  . 

D    .   ,  a  r  d  s  , 

Pistols 

I,  o  n  - 

don).  It  has  two  barrels. 
Instead  of  the  barrels 
revolving,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  the  present-day 
weapon,  the  touch-hole 
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Xo.   I.  —  DOUBLE-BARRELLED    FLINT    PISTOL 


revolves.  The  priming  is  pul  into  the  powder-pan, 
from  which  a  small  hole  communicates  with  the  lower 
barrel.  When  that  explodes,  a  small  handle  is  pro- 
vided by  which  another  tiauh-hole  is  brought  into  ])lav. 
th.it  communicates  with  the  ujiper  barrel.  The  pistol 
must  be  again  [irimed  before  it  can  be  discharged. 

Xo.  ii.  is  a  pistol  of  later  date,  by  "  Kavanagh, 
liulilin.'  The  percussion-cap  is  now  introduced. 
Two  nipples  are  shown — one  in  Iront  ol  the  other — 
one  ser\  ing  for  the  toj),  the  other  for  the  lower  barrel. 


Only  one  h.immer  is  used.  As  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, the  hammer  would  strike  the  forward  nipple, 
then,  by  a  clever  arrangement  of  a  little  turn-plate, 
the  hammer  can  be  revolved  to  such  an  angle  that 
when  discharged  it  would  strike  the  other  nipple. 

The  arrangements  on  both  pistols  are  ingenious, 
but  as,  in  the  first  case,  the  priming  had  to  be  replen- 
ished and  the  touch-hole  adjusted,  and  in  the  second 
the  hammer  required  turning,  they  are  very  clumsy 
methods  compared  with  the  revolver  of  modern  days. 


No.   II.       IiOCbLE-H.MiRKI  l.r.D    PIsTOl 


BY    KAVANAOll.     DUBLIN 


I  go 


The  great  event  not  only  of  the  month   but  of  the 
season  has  been  the  sale  of  the  collection  formed  by  the 

late  George  McCul- 
loch,  Esq.,  the  Aus- 
tralian millionaire, who 
for  years  patronised 
modern  British  art  on 
a  scale  which  recalls 
the  purchases  made 
by  Joseph  Gillott  in 
the  second  and  third 
f|uarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
The  Gillott  coUecliun  was  dispersed  in  1S72,  realising 
^^164, 530  4$.,  and  showing  an  enormous  profit  on  the 
collector's  original  outlay,  whereas  the  ;{i  136,8 59  2s. 
obtained  for  326  pictures  gathered  together  by  Mr. 
McCulloch  was  considerably  less  than  what  he  had  given 
for  them.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
two  collectors  pursued  their  hobbies  under  very  different 
conditions.      Mr.  Gillott  li\ed  during  a  period  when  all 


classes  of  works  of  art — modern  pictures  more  especially 
-  were  rapidly  rising  in  value.  He  commenced  his 
accumulations  as  a  young  man,  bought,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, largely  with  the  idea  of  making  good  investments, 
and  showed  remarkable  discernment  in  his  selection. 
So  far  as  judgment  and  experience  were  concerned,  he 
was  the  equal  of  any  professional  dealer.  Mr.  McCulloch, 
on  the  other  hand,  began  collecting  comparatively  late 
in  life,  when  modern  works  were  bringing  unduly  high 
prices.  He  had  no  special  artistic  predilections  or  know- 
ledge, his  taste,  it  is  said,  having  been  largely  formed 
on  the  coloured  plates  issued  by  various  popular  news- 
papers ;  and  he  bought  without  advice  wholly  to  please 
himself.  That,  under  such  circumstances,  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  McCuUoch's  purchases  realised  such  good  prices — 
showing  in  some  instances  a  considerable  profit — may  be 
accounted  as  a  trium|)h  for  modern  art.  Had  a  second 
Gillott  formed  the  collection,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
would  have  been  found  that  contemporary  pictures  were 
quite  as  good  an  investment  at  the  present  time  as 
durint;   the  mid-Victorian  period. 
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In  some  quarters  an  aueniin  ha^  been  made  to  describe 
tlie  sale  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  modern 
art  over  British,  but  this  contention  is  hardly  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  McCulloch's  Continental 
examples,  as  a  wliolc,  showed  a  better  return  on  the 
original  outlay  than  the  English  ones;  but  the  former 
were  largely  purchased  under  expert  advice,  and  almost 
wholly  consisted  of  works  by  artists  of  established  repute, 
whereas  the  latter  comprised  not  a  few  hymen  of  quite  a 
secondary  reputation.  Some  idea  of  the  relative  estima- 
tion in  which  the  two  schools  were  held  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  the  ten  highest-priced  Continental 
pictures  realised  ^21,870,  and  the  ten  highest-priced 
British  examples,  ^41,475,  or  nearly  double  ;  moreover, 
it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  former  were  bought  in. 

The  ^ale  was  held  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  the  23rd, 
29th.  and  30th  of  May,  the  Continental  pictures  being 
sold  on  the  first  day.  Of  these  the  highest  price  was 
attained  by  ^  Dutch  Landscape,  31  in.  by  57^  in.,  painted 
by  J.  Maris,  1S73,  which  brought  ^6,930.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  McCulloch  only  paid  £SSo  for  the  work.  There 
were  three  examples  by  J.  Hastien-Lepage,  the  most 
important  of  which,  The  Potato  Gatherers,  painted  in 
1S78,  70  in.  by  76  in.,  is  reported  to  ha\e  been  retained 
for  the  family — it  was  knocked  down  for  .;{i3,255 —the 
other  two,  Paiivre  Fauvetie,  iSiil,  63  in.  liy  49  in.,  and 
Pas  Meche.  1882,  52  in.  by  3;  in.,  falling  respectively  for 
/|,470  and  /2,oo5.  Other  works  includeil  the  follow- 
ing :— Eugene  de  Blaas,  1891,  Admiration,  45  m.  by 
68  in., /!357  ;  Kos.i   Bonheur,  iSSi,  The  Lion  at  Home, 


i\  103  in. — well  known  from  the  large  engraving 


63  in.  1 

by  T.  L.  Atkinson — ^^966;  \V.  .•\.  Bouguereau,  18S0, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  79  m.  by  47  m.,  £y]'&\  V .  .A.  I. 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  1802,  Ihiiis  la  Forct,  60  in.  b\-  47.'.  in., 
.^1,050;  La  Cene,  41  in.  by  69  in.,  painted  in  1S96 — a 
finished  study  for  the  large  picture--^63o ;  anil  Tlie 
Madonna  and  Child,  1SS8,  75  in.  by  51  in.,  £\,20';  los.  ; 
1..  Deutsch,  1896,  Li'arde  du  Palais,  on  panel,  25*  in.  Ijy 
18*  in.,  £252  ;  F.  Domingo,  1891,  The  Winnint;  Trick, 
51  in.  b\  77i  in.,  ^325  los.  ;  H.  Harpignies,  1894,  I'ne 
Soiree  d'Automne,  45^  in.  by  62  in.,  /^  1,890;  .A.  Holm- 
berg,  The  Connoisseur,  44  in.  b>'  56  in.,  £i~},  \  Conrad 
Kiesel,  1891,  Tliere  /v  Sioeet  Music  Here,  (^.8  in.  by 
46^  in.,  ^315  ;  L.  I.hermitte,  1899,  .\(i(>ni/,iv  A',  >/,  30  in. 
by  38*  in.,  Xi-3'-  'O^-  ;  'J'^'''  L/arTcsters,  1903,  30  m.  liy 
39*  i"-!  .^'•78'|;  :  and  I lay)u,tkers,  pastel,  25?.  in.  by  34J  m,, 
£-,\.\  I05.  ;  Leopold  v..  ,M  tiller,  ./.I/  .\ral>  l-'.ihiinipment, 
43  in.  by  83  in,,  /,'4ii9  los.  :  .M.  Munkacsy,  Alter  Devsei  t, 
on  p.mel,  50  in.  l)y  78  in.,  £^)('(i;  Francisco  I'radilla, 
BoahdiTs  F.irewell  to  Cranada,  77  in.  by  1  18  in.,  .^525  : 
\'.  L.  F.  Koybet,  1893,  /'//  Propos  Galant,  £-,04;  and 
Frit/  Thaulow,  Autuniu  Sunset,  31  in.  by  39  in,,  £z'^z\ 
and  //  Fa,  ti'ry  in  Xoru-oy,  31},  in.  by  2,i^\:  in..  £^\\. 

Amongst  the  English  pictures  the  works  by  deceased 
artists  generally  brought  the  highest  prices.  This  does 
not  denote  .1  deterior.ition  of  present-day  t.alent,  but  only 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  fact  th.it  a  living  artist  is  his 
own  most  formidable  rival,  for  so  long  as  he  can  continue 
to  produce  work,  collectors  will  discount  his  past  achieve- 
ments in  the  light  of  futiuf  possibilities.     Some  jiainters 


fared  unusually  badly  owing  to  the  large  number  of  their 
works  placed  upon  the  market  at  once  ;  but  the  prices, 
taking  them  all  round,  appear  to  betoken  that  the  long- 
continued  depression  in  modern  British  art  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  a  healthier  condition  of  affairs. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  great  sensation  of  the  sale  was 
furnished  by  the  Sir  Lsumbrus  at  the  Font,  49  in.  by 
57  in.,  painted  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  in  1857,  and  exhibited 
at  that  year's  Academy  under  the  title  oi  A  Dream  of  the 
Past.  The  picture — more  especially  the  horse  on  which 
the  knight  is  mounted— met  with  a  disastrous  reception 
from  the  critics,  and  Millais  was  so  upset  by  Kuskin's 
pronouncement  that  the  picture  "  was  not  a  failure,  but  .1 
fiasco,"  that  he  kicked  a  hole  through  the  canvas.  He 
subsequently  twice  repainted  the  offending  animal,  and 
.ilso  added  the  heavy  trappings  with  which  it  is  now 
decked,  so  that  most  of  its  original  failings  have  been 
eftectually  obliterated.  Charles  Reade  bought  the  paint- 
ing from  the  artist.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  Graham,  and  at  his  sale  in  1S87  realised  .;^  1,305  ; 
now  it  effectually  set  at  naught  the  opinions  of  past 
critics  b\-  bringing /S.I  90 — a  record  price  for  the  work  of 
the  artist.  The  small  water-colour  version  of  the  same 
picture,  ji  in.  by  7  in.,  brought  ^^357.  The  same  artist's 
Jn  Perfect  Biiss,  18S4,  48  in.  by  33i  in.,  sold  for  /i,375  ; 
and  his  L.in:^eri/!^  Autumn,  1890,  47  in.  bv  72  in., 
;{^i,522  10s.  The  opinions  of  the  critics  of  1S57  uere 
not  the  only  ones  to  be  revised  b\  the  judgment  of 
collectors  during  the  sale.  When  the  memorial  collec- 
tions of  works  by  E.  A.  Abbey  were  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy  after  his  death,  contemporary  writers  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  their  praise.  Two  works  by  this 
artist,  the  ni  hly  coloured  canvas  of  RiJi,ii;l  Duhe  of 
Cloucestei-  ,iud  tlie  Lady  Anne,  51  in.  liy  103  in.,  of  1S96, 
and  the  scene  from  Kiuyi  Lear,  Act  /.,  Sic//,-  /.,  ^;^  in.  by 
126  in.,  of  1898,  respectively, brought  .i'j. 670  and  .^5,040. 
The  last  amount  was  the  same  as  that  attained  for  the 
f.imous  Loz'c  Auio/tx  Ihe  L\uins,  40  in.  by  61  in.,  by  Sir 
Edwin  Burne-Jones,  painted  in  1S94  to  perpetrate  a  theme, 
the  beautiful  w.itcr-colour  version  of  which  had  just  been 
destroyed  through  the  carelessness  of  a  photographer; 
the  latter,  thinking  it  was  an  oil  picture,  covered  it  over 
with  a  preparation  of  yolk  of  egg.  Psfche's  U  eddint;, 
1895,  46  in.  by  84;  in.,  realised  .^1,102  los.;  and  The 
Sleeping  Princess,  1872-94.  49  in.  l.iy  <)i  in,  /^1,3I2  los., 
both  by  the  same  artist. 

Th.it  Sir  William  C*niller  Orchardson's  contemporary 
fame  is  likely  to  endure  was  shown  by  the  high  price 
.£4,620)  brought  by  e.irh  of  his  pictures.  The  i'ouui; 
Lhilce,  1889,  58  in.  by  98  in.,  and  Master  B<d>Y,  1886, 
42  in.  by  655  in.  Ilis  Music  ',ohen  sioeet  z'oiics  ,lie,  1893, 
39  in.  by  31 J  in.,  which  only  att.iined  £},},('  at  the 
Humphrey  Roberts  sale  in  1908,  now  brought  £~'&~i ■ 
Lord  Lcighton'--  two  pictures,  /'/'.  D.iphnephoria,  1S76, 
89  in.  by  204  in.,  and  The  Liarden  of  the  L/esperides,  1892, 
circular,  65^  in.  diam.,  each  brought  ^^2,625.  The  former 
showed  some  declension  in  \  alue,  the  late  owner  having 
paid  X'3>937  'o'''  ''<"■  ''  ''t  •'"■  Stewart  Hodgson  sale  in 
1893.  Cecil  Lawson's  tine  landscape  of  Marslilaiuts, 
47  in.  by  70'  in.,  jiainted   in  1876,  sold  for  /2,94n. 
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The  recent  adverse  criticisms  on  Sir  Lawrence  Alnia- 
Tadenia's  pictures  do  not  appear  to  have  materially 
atifected  their  value  ;  the  Sciilpltoc  CiiUcry,  S6i  in.  by 
66  in.,  painted  in  1875,  brought  /2,73o;  and  Love's 
Jeieelled  Fetter,  25  in.  by  18  in.,  .£1,995;  'li<^  F(it<i 
Hfori^iina,  79J  in.  by  4oi  in.,  by  G.  F.  Watts,  would 
probably  have  realised  more  than  ^1,785  had  it  not  been 
one  of  several  versions  of  the  same  theme  by  the  artist  ; 
while  the  Orpheus,  50  in.  by  72}  in.,  of  J.  M.  Swan,  R.A., 
1896,  made  the  substantial  sum  of  / 1,732.  Turning  to 
the  works  of  living  English  painters,  Mr.  J.  W.  Water- 
house  attained  something  of  a  triumph  in  the  price 
V;£2,4i5)  attained  by  his  Sniiit  Ceeilin,  1895,  46  in.  by 
77  in. ;  his  Flora  and  the  Zephyrs,  1897,  42^  in.  by  80  in., 
brought  ^1,785  ;  and  his  Ophelia,  18S9,  47^  in.  by  27^  in., 
/472.  An  Aljreseo  Toilet,  67  in.  by  41!  in.,  by  Sir  Luke 
Fildes,  1889,  realised  ^^1,575,  just  passing  the  ^1,522 
reached  by  the  premier  example  of  Peter  Graham, 
Caletloitia,  stern  ami  ivild,  47  in.  by  71  in.,  painted  in 
1891.  The  other  works  by  this  artist  included  were  The 
Hamlet  by  the  Sea,  1 892,  47i  in.  by  72  in.,  and  A  Highininl 
Glen,  1891,  53  ill.  by  41  in.,  each  of  which  brought  £819. 

Among  the  other  pictures  included  were  the  follow- 
ing : — F.  Brangwyn,  A.  R.A.,  1900,  Charily,  £()Zi,\ 
J.  Brett,  A.R.A.,  1882,  The  Gieyofthe  Mornin-;,  42  in. 
by  84  in.,;£'273;  Lady  Butler,  1887,  Inherinan,  40  in.  by 
72i  in.,  ^892  los.  ;  D.  Y.  Cameron,  .A.K.A.,  Oetoher, 
24  in.  by  391  in.,  ^546  ;  J.  Charles,  ///  Harvest  Time, 
32  in.  by  44  in.,  ^231  ;  G.  Clausen,  K.A.,  i88g,  Ploui::hini;, 
47  in.  by  72  in.,  ^^588  ;  \'icat  Cole,  R.A.,  1882,  Al'in:^- 
don,  43J  in.  by  71J  in.,  £378  :  Hon.  John  Collier,  1893' 
A  Glass  of  Wine  7oith  Ccesar  Bort^iu,  715  in.  by  S7J  in., 
7:367;  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A.,  1S87,  A','7i'  eame  still 
evenins;  on,  47^  in.  by  60  in.,  £2^'^  ;  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A., 
1893,  Funeral  of  a  Vihim;,  72*  in.  by  119A  in.,  7^378; 
Thomas  Faed,  R.A.,  1872,  Happy  as  the  day  is  lon^, 
32  in.  by  2ii  in.,  ;£^252;  David  Farquharson.  A.R..'\., 
1903,  Winter,  59  in.  by  945  in.,  .£252  ;  Joseph  Farquhar- 
son, A.R.A.,  18S8,  Cauld  I'la-i^'s  the  7i'ind  frae  east  to  7^vst, 
442  in.  by  7ii  in.,  ^283  10s. ;  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  R.A., 
1S92,  Fo?xini(  the  Anehor,  83  in.  by  67  in.,  ^525;  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.  A.,  1878,  The  Return  of  the  Vietors,  28  in. 
by  36  in.,  ^23 1  ;  .Andrew  C.  <  iow,  R.A.,  1890,  After  Wafer- 
loo,  46J  in.  by  64 J  in.,  ;^556  los.  ;  and  After  Lani;sidc, 
1 891, 44  in.  by  60  in.,  £2()^  ;  Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A.,  1890, 
"  Vae  Viitis  .' "  The  Saeh  of  Moroceo  by  the  Almohades, 
64^  in.  by  107  in.,  £271;  C.  Napier  Hemy,  R.A.,  1902, 
The  Creii.\  593  in.  by  963  in.,  ^^294;  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A., 
Hearts  of  Oak,  yj\  in.  by  565  in.,  ..^357  ;  G.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  1907,  The Gorse,  Fontainehleau,l-)\  in.  by  822  in., 
^294;  J.  Buxton  Knight,  1896,  The  Pier,  Sunset,  24*  in. 
by  29-5  in.,  ^^267  15s.;  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  R.A.,  Cider 
Apples,  1899,  43  in.  by  37  in.,  ^^609;  and  The  Water- 
splash,  1900,  45  in.  by  36J  in.,  ^483;  J.  Lavery,  A.R..A., 
Gilda,  274  in.  by  20A  in.,  ;^262  los. ;  B.  W.  Leader,  R.A., 
Worcester  Cathedral,  1894,  53  in.  by  89 J  in.,  /630  ;  When 
the  Sun  is  Set,  1892,  44  in.  by  71^  in.,  ^682  los.  ;  and 
Conway  Bav  and  the  Carnarvonshire  Coast,  1892,  51  in. 
by  84  in.,  £'ib-]  los.  ;  J.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  1894, 
The  Call  to  Arms,   /441  ;  W.  McTa^'gart.  R.S.A  ,  1899, 


Aicay  irver  the  Sea,  35J  in.  by  56  in.,  ^735  ;  Albert 
Moore,  Winds  and  the  Seasons,  71  in.  by  84  in.,  /399  ; 
Henry  Moore,  R.A.,  1887,  A  Breezy  Day,  36  in.  by 
60J  in.,  £10^  ;  and  A  Breezy  Day  off  the  Isle  of  Wit^ht, 
'890,  35J  in.  by  60J  in.,  ^336;  David  Murray,  R.A., 
1892,  The  River  Road,  47  in.  by  71  in.,  .£294  ;  W.  Orpen, 
A.R.A.,  1900,  The  Mirror,  20  in.  by  i  5J  in.,  ^567  ;  John 
Pettie,  R.A.,  The  Jesters  Merry  Thought,  1883,  60  in.  by 
45i  in.,  ^577  los.  ;  77/1'  Threat,  1875,  49  in.  by  33  in., 
/:504;  and  Silvia,  1891,  44§  in.  by  32J  in.,  /430  los.  ; 
Henrietta  Rae,  1894,  Psyehe  before  the  Throne  of  Venus, 
76  in.  by  120  in.,  /304  los. ;  J.  J.  Shannon,  R.A.,  Fairy 
Tales,  1S95,  34  in.  by  44  in.,  £^10  ;  and  Magnolia,  1899, 
71  in.  by  385  in.,  .£756  ;  Charles  Sims,  A.R.A.,  The  Kite, 
2~\  in.  by  35i  in.,  .1^546;  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  R.A., 
1891,  Tlie  Judgment  of  Paris,  96  in.  by  66  in.,  /52;; 
Adrian  Stokes,  A.R.A.,  The  Setting  Sun,  46  in.  by  7l4  in., 
£367  los. ;  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  1885,/}  Gandde>\f  ^if', 
361  in.  by  60  in.,  £'\20  ;  Kdward  Stott,  A.R.A.,  Tfie  Inn, 
Evening,  22,  in.  by  29J  in.,  £i>'io;  Evening,  24  in.  by 
33^  in-.  £y>A  los.  ;  and  The  Harvester's  Return,  245  in. 
by  31J  in.,  ^462  ;  H.  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A.,  1895,  The  SzL'im- 
niers  Pool,  ;^23i  ;  and  Henry  Woods,  R..A.,  1896,  A 
I'enetian  Christening  Party,  655  in.  by  4iJ  in.,  £2Ti. 

The  few  pieces  of  statuary  included  in  Mr.  McCuUoch's 
collection  were  responsible  for  some  substantial  prices, 
and  probably  realised  more  than  he  gave  for  them.  For 
Rodin's  beautiful  marble  group  of  The  Kiss,  20  in.  high 
by  40  in.  long,  he  is  said  to  have  paid  /l,3i2  los.  ;  it 
now  brought  ;£3,045.  Two  figures  by  J.  ^L  Swan,  R.A. 
— almost  as  great  as  a  sculptor  as  a  painter — the  Oifheus, 
in  bronze,  1 17  in.  high,  and  A  Puma  carrying  a  Macaw 
in  its  mouth,  also  in  bronze,  27  in.  high  by  61  in.  long, 
brought  ^525  and  ^651  respectixely ;  Echo,  a  bronze 
figure,  71  in.  high,  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  Z273  ;  the 
Saint  George,  a  bronze  figure,  2oi  in.  high,  by  Alfred 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  ^472  ;  and  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  a  figure 
in  bronze,  27  in.  high,  by  the  same  artist,  £388   10s. 

The  other  picture  sales  held  during  the  month  were 
singularly  few  and  unimportant  considering  the  season 
of  the  year.  That  which  took  place  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
on  May  8th  and  9th  coni])rised  a  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  pictures  and  drawings  belonging  to  nearly  all 
periods  and  schools.  Perha])s  the  most  interesting  item 
was  a  slight  drawing  oi  A  Woman  holding  a  Child,  10  in. 
by  7  in.,  by  J.  AL  Wliistler,  which  brought  ^22 5  15s.  : 
a  smaller  work  by  E.  Manet,  an  oil  panel,  ji  in.  by  44  in  , 
of  the  Head  of  a  Lady  in  hat  with  blue  veil,  realised  only 
A5  5s.  less.  Other  lots  included  the  following  : — J.  \'an 
Ruysdael,  A  River  Scene,  with  road,  peasants,  cattle,  and 
waggon,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1646,  on  panel, 
23  in.  by  34  in.,  ^682  los. ;  Early  German  School, 
Portrait  of  Gentlenutn  in  white  doublet,  13I  in.  by  loj  in., 
^325;  J.  Van  Goyen,  A  Vic7o  of  Dordrecht,  38J  in.  by 
51  in.,  £i^20;  X.  Cuyp,  An  Extensive  Landscape,  on 
panel,  l8i  in.  by  26^  in.,  ^483  ;  G.  H.  Harlow,  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Bridges  and  Three  Children,  49  in.  l)y  38}  in., 
/210;  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.  R..A.,  Portrait  of  George 
L)'ince,  R.A.,  in  an  oval,  29*  in.  by  24J  in.,  ,£204  15s.  ; 
and  Janssen's  Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Martin,  Judge  of  the 
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Admiralty  Court, 
in  a  black  cap, 
47  in.  by  37  in.. 
^136  los.  In  .1 
similar  sale  held 
by  the  same  firm 
on  May  1 6th  a 
number  of  mod- 
e  r  n  d  r  a  «  i  n  ^  s 
were  sold.  Of  ten 
e  \amp  les  by  .A. 
Th  or  burn,  the 
highest  i)rice  was 
attained  by  one 
i.ti Driven  Grimst\ 
1906,  291  in.  by 
52  in.,  w  h  i  c  h 
Ijrous;  h  t  ^105  ; 
On  tlic  M.iltii!,^ 
Hills, luar  I.nci-s, 
5«.>-.v,-.r,  iS9i,3oin. 
by  ;i^  in.,  by  H. 
G.  Hine,  realised 
^54  12s.  ;  and  an- 
other example  by 
the  same  artist, 
A  ;'/,■:.'  on  ///,■ 
Sou  111  L>i>ii'/is. 
//cor  Br i'^hto //, 
1875,  (iS  in.  by 
\o\  in.,  /jS  1 6s.  ; 
whilst  The  Cliino- 
Seller,  6J  in.  by 
9  in.,  by  Hirket 
Foster,  sold  for 
^94  10s.  Among 
the  oil  paintiny- 
were:  —  T  .  .S  . 
Cooper,  K..-\., 
1854-5,  M<>r>/ii/i; 
in  the  Wi/idsor 
.Me,„lo7.:i,  47^  in 
by  732  in-,  I'^'^l 
10s.;  and  T . 
Faed,  R..A.,  Sir 
U'.ilter  Seott  and 
his  F  /i  e  // ,/  s, 
45;  in.  by  63  in., 
/;i57   los. 


BRISTOL    FIGUKE    OF    THE    RT.    HON.    EDMUND    BURKE,    M.I 
FROM    THE    TR.\PNELL    COLLECTION 


The   Browning 
Sale 


'lilK  llrowniny  collections  were  distributed  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  on  the  i-.t,  2nd,  and  5th  of  May,  and  the 
three  following  days,  and  comprised 
pictures,  drawings,  engravings,  letters, 
manu-^cripts,  books,  and  objects  of  art. 
Tlic  prices  throughout  the  sale  were  so  influenced  by  the 
associations  linking  the  \arious  items  with  the  two  great 
|)oets,  Robert  and  Eli.cabeth  ISarrett  Browning,  as  to 
afford,  with  few  exception^,  little  clue  to  the  imsentiinental 
value   of   the   individual   lots.      .Among    the    exceptions, 


unfortunately, 
have  to  be  num- 
bered a  large 
number  o  f  t  h  e 
pictures  an  tl 
statues  e.xecuted 
by  the  poet's  son, 
the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Barrett 
li  r  o  w  n  i  n  g,  and 
sold  on  the  first 
day.  He  was  not 
a  great  artist,  but 
he  possessed  suf- 
ficient ability  to 
be  hung  fairly  fre- 
(.| u e n 1 1  y  at  the 
Royal  .\cademy 
and  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his 
posthumous  repu- 
tation, his  works 
generally  were  on 
too  profuse  a  scale 
to  be  hung  with 
comfort  anywhere 
but  in  a  large 
gallery,  and  they 
were  not  up  to 
gallery  standard. 
C  onsequently, 
despite  their 
associations  with 
the  dead  poet, 
who  took  a  keen 
interest  in  his 
son's  work,  they 
averaged  some- 
thing less  than 
the  value  of  their 
frames.  Thu-,  a 
Se,ise,ifie,J,il.  2  in. 
by  7  ft.  9  in., 
brought  5s.  ;  and 
A  S/.dl  at  the 
Fish  -  Market, 
Ani-.'erp,  7  ft. 
2  in.  by  9  ft., 
which  obtained  a 
gold  medal  at  Melbourne  in  iSSo,  together  with  another 
large  canvas,  brought  i6s.  The  sole  exception  to  the 
rule  was  two  portraits  of  the  poet,  the  larger  of  the  two, 
60  in.  by  42  in.,  painted  in  1889,  bringing  ^77  ;  and  the 
smaller,  19  in.  by  16  in.,  1874,^29  lOS.  Other  portraits 
of  the  poet  included  one  by  \V.  Fisher,  painted  at  Rome 
in  1854,  24  in.  by  20  in.,  ;^5o;  and  one  painted  by 
Gordigiani  in  i860,  which,  together  with  the  companion 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Browning,  each  28  in.  by  23  in.,  brought 
^100.       On   the   other   hand,    the   hurried    pen-and-ink 
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sketch,  7  in.  by  4i  in.,  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  of  Teiiityscit 
reading  '■'■Maud,"  made  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  27th, 
1S55,  when  the  poet  laureate  sat  down  and  read  the  whole 
poem  aloud  to  a  select  company  assembled  at  Brown- 
ing's house,  realised  no  less  than  ^225.  The  only 
picture  which  exceeded  this  was  Christ  at  the  Coliniut, 
panel,  24  in.  by  30  in.,  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  referred 
to  in  Browning's  poem  on  "  Old  Pictures  in  Florence," 
which  was  knocked  down  for  .£500. 

If  the  first  day's  sale  failed  to  realise  expectations,  tliat 
of  the  second  day  surpassed  them.  The  substantial 
aggregate  of  ^^15,514  is.  was  realised  for  304  lots,  the 
principal  items  consisting  of  autograph  letters  and  manu- 
scripts by  Browning  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Browning, 
indeed,  more  than  shared  the  honours  with  her  husband, 
and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  her  manuscripts  serve 
as  a  reminder  that,  in  the  eyes  of  man\-  people,  she 
appeared  the  greater  poet  of  the  two.  The  famous  series 
of  love-letters  which  passed  between  the  two  great 
writers  brought  the  huge  but  not  unprecedented  sum 
of  /6,550.  The  letters  consisted  of  284  from  Robert 
Browning  and  287  from  his  future  wife — then  Elizabeth 
Barrett — and  were  the  only  missives  that  ever  passed 
between  them,  for  after  their  marriage  they  were  never 
parted  for  a  day.  Closely  connected  with  these  letters 
was  the  autograph  MS.  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese,  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
their  poetical  e.xpression.  The  sonnets  were  written  at 
the  same  time  for  the  writer's  own  delectation  ;  even  her 
future  husband  not  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  poems  until  after  their  marriage,  and 
it  was  he  who  decided  that  they  were  too  great  to  be 
withheld  from  publication.  The  MS.  consisted  of  43  out 
of  the  44  sonnets,  and  was  probably  the  one  used  by 
the  printers  of  the  edition  issued  in  1850,  in  which  the 
missing  sonnet — the  forty-third — was  not  included.  The 
MS.  realised  the  high  price  of  ^1,130.  A  second  auto- 
graph MS.  of  27  of  the  sonnets,  together  with  some 
of  the  original  drafts,  in  all  295  pp.,  Bvo,  brought  ^,620. 
The  original  autograph  MS.  from  which  Auront  Leigh 
was  printed,  about  410  pp.,  8\o,  with  the  title-page  and 
dedication,  brought  .£930.  This  was  the  manuscript 
which,  packed  up  in  a  box  with  the  vehet  trousers  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  son,  the  future  artist,  went  astray  for  a 
time  during  the  Brownings' return  to  England  in  1885; 
it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  far  more  concerned  with 
the  loss  of  her  son's  clothes  than  that  of  her  own  poem. 
Other  autograph  MSS.  by  Mrs.  Browning  included  the 
whole  of  her  work  entitled  L.-st  Poems,  with  the  exception 
of  three  items,  79  pp.,  8vo,  ^^igo;  Casa  Guidi  U'indo-.^'S, 
Part  II.,  31  pp.,  8vo,  and  fragments  of  Part  I.,  36  pp., 
^82  ;  an  earlier  and  incomplete  version  of  the  same, 
85  pp.,  8vo,  ^62  ;  Poems  he/ore  Congress,  complete  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  five  stanzas  of  Tlie  Dame, 
434  PP-i  i^^  '  4-  PP-  "f^  various  poems  included  in  the 
1850  edition  of  her  works,  ^^'72  ;  Sonnets,  24  pp.,  ^36; 
and  various  poems,  including  The  Cry  of  the  Chi/dren, 
in  all  36  pp.,  Svo  and  4to,  £^2. 

Of  the  earlier  writings  of  the  poetess  when  she  was 
still    Miss    Elizabeth    B.   Barrett,  there  were  numerous 


specimens,  a  large  number  of  which  are  still  unpublished. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  contained  in  the 
autograph  MS.  '80  pp.,  sm.  Svo)  entitled  Glimpses  into 
my  own  Life  and  Literacy  Character,  which  was  carried 
up  to  the  writer's  fifteenth  year ;  it  brought  ^47.  Two 
note-books,  one  of  which  was  dated  1824,  containing 
drafts  of  various  literary  projects  (about  125  pp.,  folio 
and  Svo),  realised  ^50 ;  another  filled  with  poems, 
written  in  1839  (about  58  pp.,  410),  ^72  ;  and  two  auto- 
graph MSS.  of  the  Essay  on  Mind,  neither  quite  com- 
plete, and  various  poems,  / 192.  Other  autograph  MSS. 
of  poems  included  a  portion  of  The  Drama  of  E.xi/e, 
50  pp.,  Svo,  /41  ;  various  early  poems,  28  pp.,  folio  and 
4to,  £j,o\  and  another  collection,  40  pp.,  4to,  ^78.  A 
large  packet  of  letters,  numbering  between  three  and  four 
hundred,  rr.ostly  unpublished,  written  by  Mrs.  Browning 
to  Miss  Mitford,  brought  ;£'245  ;  about  240  letters  from 
her  to  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  with  i;o  of  hi-,  replies, 
£i},-, ;  a  series  of  102  letters,  and  two  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing to  Mrs.  Martin,  ^£70;  another  of  50  letters,  and  two 
by  Robert  Browning  to  John  Kenyon,  ^65  ;  and  5;  letters 
and  three  fragments  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  /66.  The  highest 
paid  for  a  single  letter  from  Mrs.  Browning  was  ^16, 
obtained  for  one  written,  but  not  sent,  to  Napoleon  III., 
asking  him  to  pardon  Victor  Hugo.  Three  lots,  con- 
sisting each  of  two  note-books  filled  with  drafts  of  various 
poems,  realised  £l-,  ^32,  and  /50  respectively;  while 
an  autograph  criticism  of  certain  of  her  husband's  poems, 
56  pp.,  Svo,  brought  ^96.  Browning  had  repeated  tlie 
procedure  and  criticised  his  wife's  work  in  regard  to  the 
translation  of  Prometluus  Boun<i,  the  MS.  of  which,  in 
Mrs.  Browning's  autograph,  50  pp.,  4to,  with  notes 
chiefly  on  grammatical  points,  72  pp.,  Svo,  by  her  hus- 
band, brought  ;£62.  A  relic  of  more  poignantly  personal 
interest  was  the  stained  and  dirty  photograph  of  herself 
which  she  gave  him  in  1858,  enriched  with  an  autograph 
inscription  ;  this,  with  two  short  notes — one  from  Brown- 
ing and  the  other  from  Carlyle — realised  ^54.  Joint 
series  of  letters  written  by  the  two  poets  to  various  of 
their  friends  included  140  letters  by  Mr.  Browning  and 
100  by  Mrs.  Browning  to  Miss  Isa  Blagden,  ^360;  and 
12  letters  by  the  former  and  54  by  tlie  latter  to  Miss 
E.  F.  Haworth,  £\zo. 

The  finished  autographic  manuscripts  of  Browning's 
works  are  an  especial  rarity,  for  those  of  the  earlier 
poems  were  generally  not  preserved,  and  those  of  all  the 
volumes  published  after  The  Ring  and  the  Book  are,  with 
one  exception,  at  the  library  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
This  solitary  exception  is  Asolando,  Faneies  and  Faits, 
his  last  work,  published  on  December  12th,  1889,  the  day 
the  poet  died.  This  MS.  (93  pp.)  fell,  after  a  spirited  com- 
petition, to  a  bid  of  /990 ;  that  of  the  first  five  stanzas 
and  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  sixth  of  Nerve  Pie/,  2  pp., 
4to,  brought  ^50  ;  a  version  oi  A  Last  Word  to  E.  B.  B. 

the  title  was  subsequently  altered  to  One  IVord  More — 
6  pp.,  Svo,  brought' /176  ;  and  an  unpublished  ballad 
on  an  heroic  deed  by  Kenneth  Epps,  during  the  defence 
of  Ostend  against  the  Spaniards  in  1606,  brought  /90. 

.\mong  the  autograph  letters  was  one  from  Browning 
to  Mr.  Kenyon,  which  marks  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in 
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the  acquaintanceship  of  the  poet  with  his  future  wife, 
it  referring  to  the  poem  by  the  latter  of  Di\ui  Pan,  which 
Kenyon,  a  cousin  of  the  lady,  had  forwarded  to  Brown- 
ing for  criticism.  It  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Browning  by 
the  recipient,  and  kept  by  her.  This  (,2^  pp.,  8vo)  brought 
£,Y-,  ;  eleven  of  the  poet's  letters  to  Miss  Egerton 
Smith,  45J  pp..  Svo,  /-'4S  ;  a  letter  of  Carlyle  to  Brown- 
ing criticising  Soidcllo  and  Pippa  Passes,  4  pp.,  8vo, 
June  2ist,  1841,  ;^26  ;  another  from  the  same  congratu- 
lating Browning  on  his  marriage,  4  full  pp.,  4to,  June  23rd, 
1847,  £5":  a  third  thanking  the  ]X)et  for  his  essay  on 
Shelley,  6  full  pp.,  8vo,  March  Sth,  1852,  £2,0  \  and 
another  d.ited  April  26th,  1S56,  criticising  Men  an,/ 
U'aine/!.  4  full  pp.,  410,  ^35.  An  interesting  account  01 
a  \  isit  to  Charlotte  Bronte-  was  the  cause  of  two  letters, 
C)k  pp.,  8vo  and  4to,  from  Mrs.  Gaskell,  bringing  such  a 
relativeh'  high  price  as  ^30.  The  friendship  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  with  Browning  was  recalled  by  a  number 
of  letters,  uf  which  71  (about  160  pp.  ,4to),  dated  1840-64, 
realised  ^70 — very  little  more  than  the  price  (£67) 
obtained  for  three  letters,  1 2  pp.,  Svo,  from  L).  ('■.  Rossetti, 
dated  Jauuar\,  February,  and  .March,  1869,  and  all  e.\- 
pressing  the  writer's  admiration  of  the  Rins^ani/  the  Book. 
A  single  letter,  4  pp.,  8\o,  from  the  same  writer — the  hrst 
he  ever  sent  to  Browning — giving  an  account  of  how  he 
transcribed  Paiiiiiie  from  a  copy  at  the  British  .Museum, 
brought  ^45  :  a  letter  from  .Swinburne  on  the  same  poem, 
4  pp.,  8\o,  February  25th,  1S75,  brought  ^25  ;  a  letter 
from  Thackeray,  dated  1859,  2  pp.,  8vo,  explaining  why  he 
had  been  unable  to  use  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's,  ^41  ; 
and  the  last  letter  which  Tennyson  wrote  to  Browning, 
I  |jage,  8\o,  August,  18S9,  /^3 1 . 

On  the  si.\th  day  of  the  sale  the  plate  and  objects  of  art 
belonging  to  the  poet  were  sold.  To  the  ^4,907  9s.  i  id. 
realised  during  the  day,  the  most  substantial  contri- 
butions were  afifordeil  by  two  sets  of  tapestry  panels, 
which  realised  ^^1,400  and  .£1,500  respectn  ely.  Mrs. 
Browning's  arm-chair,  a  deep-backed  one  upholstered  in 
plush,  brought  ^100;  and  a  large  car\ed-wood  bookcase, 
])lanned  and  put  up  by  lirowning  himself,  who  bought 
the  carved  wood  in  separate  pieces,  ^65.  The  senti- 
mental value  of  the  poet's  gold  watch  and  chain  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  small  gold  ring  worn  by 
Mrs.  Browning  was  attached  to  the  latter,  together  with 
one  of  tlie  first  coins  struck  by  .Mann  in  \'enice  to  record 
its  freedom  from  .Austria,  both  precious  relics  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poet  -the  lot  brought  ^270;  while  a  shell- 
shaped  silver  relic[uary  containing  a  lock  of  John  Milton's 
hair,  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  .Addison, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  lock  of  the  hair 
of  Mrs.  ]5rowning,  a  lo\e-gift  to  her  future  husband, 
brenighl  .£80. 

Robert  Browning's  library  was  e.\tensi\e;  but  if  one 
excepts  some  early  editions  of  his  own  works,  those  of  his 
wife,  and  some  of  their  literary  friends,  it  contained  few 
especial  rarities.  ()n  the  other  hand,  many  books,  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  atlr.i.  t  little  atten- 
tion, were  rendered  interesting  1)\  the  addition  of  auto- 
graphic inscrijjtions,  so  that  no  less  than  ^6,054  18s.  6(1. 
w.i-.   realised    by    the    1,234    lots    into   which    the    lilu.iry 


was  divided.  The  works  of  the  Brownings  provided 
most  of  the  highest  prices.  That  extreme  rarity,  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Pauline,  in  original  boards  with 
label,  sm.  8vo,  as  issued  by  Saunders  and  Otley,  1S33, 
brought  the  record  price  of  /4S0,  against  £220  paid 
for  a  similar  copy  in  the  Stuart  Samuel  sale,  1907.  .A 
number  of  the  reprints  issued  in  1886  varied  in  price  from 
about  6s.  for  an  ordinary  copy  to  ^4  4s.  for  one  of  the 
four  copies  printed  on  vellum.  Seven  of  the  eight  parts 
of  the  original  edition  of  Bells  anil  Po7nei;rani!/cs,  to- 
gether with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  first  part,  in  original 
wrappers,  unopened,  Svo,  1841-6.  realised  £()(>,  and  a 
bound  autograph  copy  of  the  same  edition,  half  roan, 
^^48.  Browning  presented  copies  of  many  of  the  first 
editions  of  his  works  to  his  son,  writing  in  each  volume 
an  autographic  inscription.  Amongst  these  were  the 
following: — Aristophanes'  Apology,  i2mo,  1875,  £i')\ 
Pacoliiarotto,  i2mo,  1S76,  £2Z\  The  Ai;anieninon  of 
.Jisihylas,  121110,  1877,  .^2 1  ;  Lti  Saisia:,  i2mo,  1878, 
£;ii  ;  and  Parleyinj^s  '<oitlt  Cerl<nn  People  of  Importance, 
121110,  1S87,  j{^27  los.  Other  presentation  copies  of  first 
editions  of  the  poet  included  Paracelsus,  i2mo,  1S35, 
;^26  los.  ;  and  Sordello,  i2nio,  1840,  /'31,  both  given  by 
him,  with  autograph  inscriptions,  to  his  mother,  while  an 
edition  oi  Ulen  anil  Jl'oiiicn,  sni.  Svo,  published  at  Boston 
in  1856,  with  an  autograph  inscription  from  Browning  to 
Mrs.  Browning,  brought  £^;^  los.  ;  a  copy  of  Dramatic 
Idyls,  2  vols.,  1st.  ed.,  l2mo,  1879-80,  with  autographic 
inscription,  ^31  ;  and  the  final  proof-sheets  o{  Asolando, 
with  many  corrections  in  the  autograph  of  the  poet, /50. 
.A  complete  set  of  Browning's  works,  with  the  exception  of 
Asolando,  whicli  was  presented  in  a  carved-oak  cabinet 
to  the  poet  by  the  Browning  Society  on  the  occasion  of 
his  seventieth  birthday,  25  vols.,nior.,  g.e.,  brought  ^50. 

Among  the  works  by  Mrs.  Browning,  none  excited 
more  interest  than  the  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  her 
Poems  itefore  CoUi^-ress,  which  she  presented  to  her 
husband,  enriched  with  various  intimate  autographic 
inscriptions  by  the  two  poets,  and  other  interesting 
mementos — it  sold  for  no  less  than  ^235  ;  three  presenta- 
tion copies  of  the  first  edition  of  An  Essay  on  Mind,  sm. 
Svo,  1826,  with  autographic  inscriptions,  brought  ^29, 
^32,  and  ;^4o,  the  highest  price  being  obtained  for  one 
containing  Robert  Browning's  signature  and  bound  in  the 
original  boards.  Amongst  the  other  fiist  editions  sold, 
all  enriched  with  autographic  inscrijjtions,  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— Prometheus  Bound,  sm.  Svo,  1833,  i^2i  ;  The 
Seraphim  and  other  Poems,  sm.  Svo,  183S,  .£18  lOs.  ;  A 
T)rama  of  E.xile  and o/he>-  I\'ems,  2  veils.,  sm.  Svo,  New 
^'ork,  1845,  with  an  additional  inscription  in  the  auto- 
graph of  Robert  Browning,  £•,2  ;  Last  Poems,  sm.  Svo, 
1  S62,  /,30 — a  similar  copy  without  any  autograph  of  Mrs, 
Browning,  brought  only  ;/,'3  ;  and  The  iireek  Christian 
I'oets  and  the  Eui^lisli  Poets,  121110,  1863,  /,'2I. 

The  fimily  Bible,  containing  entries  of  the  marriage  of 
the  lather  and  mother  eif  Robert  Browning  and  the  birth 
of  the  poet,  brought  /.  1 7.  (  )f  copies  of  well-known 
works  presented  to  the  Brrnvnings,  and  enriched  with 
inscriptions  by  the  donors,  the  following  may  be  cited  :- 
Thom.is  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resaitus,  sm.  Svo,  Boston,  1837, 
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^23;  Past  and  Present,  Svo,  1845,  /30  ;  and  Cromwell, 
3  vols.,  Svo,  1846,  £ia  ;  T.  Hardy,  U'essex  Tales,  2  vols., 
1st  ed.,  sm.  8vo,  1888,  ^^23  ;  \V.  S.  Landor,  Ge/iir,  1st  ed., 
slightly  stained,  uncut,  in  orig.  paper  covers,  179S,  £-0; 
Gehirus,  Poeina,  slightly  stained,  orig.  boards,  rough 
edges,  uncut,  1803,  ^31  ;  and  Poetry  by  the  Autlnn-  of 
Gehir,  uncut,  paper  wrappers  as  published,  8\o,  1802, 
/50;  J.  R.  Lowell,  Conversations  on  some  of  the  (Hd 
Poets,  sm.  8vo,  Cambridge,  1845,  ^24  :  and  T/ie  Cathe- 
dral, sm.  Svo,  Boston,  i860,  ^22  los. ;  Lord  Tennyson. 
Enoch  Arden,  ist  ed.,  l2mo,  1S64,  ^36;  and  (2tteen 
Mary,  a  Drama,  1st  ed.,  i2mo,  1875,  £-ii;  and  Oscar 
Wilde,  Poems,  1st  ed.,orig.  parchment  gilt,  Svo,  1881,^76. 


Thk   interest    in    the    sale  of  the   remainder  of  the 
Trapnell   collection  of  Bristol  porcelain  was  somewhat 

discounted  by  the  fact 
that  the  collection  as  a 
whole  had  been  exposed 
to  discriminating  deple- 
tion by  connoisseurs 
during  its  exhibition  at 
Mr.  Albert  Amor's  gal- 
leries, and  many  of  the 
best  pieces  secured. 
Nevertheless,  some  high 
prices  were  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Christie  on  May  22nd.  The  most  famous  pro- 
duction of  the  Bristol  factory  is  perhaps  the  tea  service 
which  Champion,  its  proprietor,  presented  to  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Burke  in  1774,  when  her  husband  still  represented 


tlie  city  in  the  Whig  interest  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion dro\e  him  to  break  with  his  party  and  seek  a 
seat  in  another  constituency.  The  service  has  long  since 
been  dispersed,  but  in  1907  the  teapot  came  into  the 
auction-room,  and  created  a  mild  sensation  by  realising 
the  then  high  price  of  ^441  ;  accompanied  by  a  sugar- 
basin  and  cover,  a  cream-jug  and  cover,  and  two  cups 
and  saucers  en  suite,  which  Mr.  Trapnell  had  accumulated 
from  various  quarters,  it  was  put  up  on  the  22nd,  and, 
after  a  spirited  competition,  fell  to  a  bid  of  no  less  than 
^1,522  los.  Another  well-known  tea  service  was  th.it 
made  for  Sir  Robert  Smyth  in  1776,  the  teapot  of  which 
(a  less  elaborate  piece  than  the  one  in  the  Burke  ser- 
vice), painted  with  the  initials  R.  S.  in  pink  and  gold, 
medallion  busts  in  grisaille,  and  laurel  festoons  in  green, 
with  gilt  lines  round  the  borders,  realised  ^94  10s. 
Other  pieces  of  this  set— which  were  sold  separately — 
comprised  a  cream-jug,  ^37  i6s. ;  a  circular  dish,  7  in. 
diam.,  ^29  Ss.  :  a  teacup  and  saucer,  .£28  7s.;  and  a 
coffee-cup  and  saucer,  ^22  is.  Several  hexagonal  vases 
attained  high  figures.  One,  12  in.  high,  painted  with 
flowers  and  insects  on  gilt-bordered  panels  on  marble 
blue  ground,  the  handles  modelled  as  female  masks, 
brought  /173;  a  pair,  12  in.  high,  painted  with  land- 
scapes and  trees  alternately,  sold  for;i^2io;  and  a  second 
pair,  1 1  J  in.  high,  painted  with  birds  and  insects  in  gilt- 
bordered  panels  on  a  scale-blue  ground,  .£168.  .\  pair 
of  vases  and  covers,  1  l^  in.  high,  painted  with  flowers  in 
colours  with  a  c.mary-yellow  ground,  realised  /2:o  105. ; 
sixteen  pieces  of  a  tea-set,  including  the  teapot,  coffee- 
pot, and  sugar-basin  with  covers  and  stands,  and  various 
oddments,  painted  with  flower  sprays  in  gilt  scrolls,  ^84  ; 
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and  a  teacup  and  saucer  from  the  set  presented  by 
Edmund  I5url;e  to  Mrs.   Smith,  /31    los. 

Among  the  liristol  j^roujjs  and  figures,  a  set  of  four 
alle.yorical  figures,  9^  in.  high,  representing  "  The 
Elements,''  modelled  by  Tebo  (impressed  mark  T.  O.), 
sold  for  ^157  los.  ;  a  similar  set,  \2\  in.  and  13  in.  high, 
representing  "The  Continents,"  /.'ijC  los. ;  a  pair  of 
figures,  7.J  in.  high,  of  a  boy  and  girl,  tlie  former  playing 
a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  the  latter  dancing,  modelled  by 
Tebo  (impressed  mark  T.  O.),  ^105  ;  and  a  figure,  ~\  in. 
high,  of  Kdniund  Burke  as  a  young  man  wearing  a  wig, 
and  carrying  a  hat  under  his  arm,  £.\\o  5s.;  whilst  the 
tine  centrepiece,  16  in.  high,  of  a  group  of  Three  \'irgins 
holding  torches  and  standing  round  a  pedestal  supporting 
a  vase  of  classical  shape,  went  for  the  moderate  price  of 
^^52  IDS.  Two  pairs  of  Bristol  biscuit  plaques,  each  with 
finely  modelled  portraits  of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  sold 
for  Lll  '-^-  'infl  i^3'  'O!!-  :  whilst  a  set  of  three  Plymouth 
mugs,  |)ainted  with  birds  and  trees  in  colours,  6  in., 
5{  in.,  and  4  in.  high,  realised  ;£68  5s.,  and  three 
I'lymnuth  figures,  13  in.  high,  representing  Europe,  Asia, 
and  .\frica — that  of  America  being  missing  — brought 
Z54    l^s. 

At  Messrs.  Christie's  on  May  15th  something  of  a 
sensation  was  caused  by  the  high  prices  realised  by  a 
number  of  modern  Minton  vases  decorated  in  the  put,- 
siir  p,il,-  method  by  M.  L.  Solon.  This  method,  it  should 
be  exjilained,  is  perhaps  the  most  autographic  that  has 
yet  been  evolved  in  (  eramic  art,  the  decoration  in  each 
case  being  neither  moulded  nor  cast,  but  applied  directly 
by  the  artist,  who  can  only  dujilicate  his  design  to  the 
same  e.xtent  th.it  a  ]i.iinter  ran  make  a  replica  of  one  of 
his  pictures.  .A  large  vase.  33  in.  high,  representing 
Spartan  girls  wrestling  before  Lycurgus,  in  white  on  a 
green  ground,  realised  ^336;  a  pair  of  vases  and  co\ers, 
20  in.  high,  with  subjects  of  Xymphs  and  Cupids,  in 
white  on  gn-en  ground,  £\<-yi  10s.  :  another  pair,  23i  in. 
high,  illustr.iting  the  mottoes  "  dne  for  .Ml  '  and  "All 
for  One,  "  in  white  on  green  ground,  £\:\1:  a  \  asc  and 
cover,  20'.  in.  high,  decorated  with  "An  .Attack  on  the 
Well  of  .Minerva,''  in  white  on  brown  ground,  ,{'94  ;  and 
a  tall  oviform  vase,  21  in.  high,  with  a  Nereid  and  Cupid, 
in  white  on  a  green  ground.  /,'63. 

.At  the  ^ame  ^ale  some  piece>  of  old  faieni  e  and  china 
were  disposed  of,  including  a  slip-ware  dish,  1;  in.  diam., 
decorated  with  portraits  of  Charles  1.  and  con\entional 
ornament,  /71  8,.;  two  Delft  dishes,  each  13  in.  diam., 
one  decorated  with  emblematic  figure^  in  blui-  bordered 
by   tli.nvers  in  polychrome,  /,6o    iSs.,  and   tin-  other  with 
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the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  simi- 
larly coloured  and  bordered,  £(30  iSs.  ;  a  Nantgarw 
dessert  service,  consisting  of  three  dishes  and  eight 
plates,  painted  with  flowers  in  pale-green  borders  (im- 
pressed mark),  ;/^6S  5s.  ;  and  a  Coalport  dessert  service 
of  35  pieces,  painted  with  flowers  in  colours  in  dark  blue 
and  gold  borders,  ^42. 

uwi.N'i;  to  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
Browning  collection,  the  other  sales  of  books  and  nianu- 
scri|)ts  during  the  month  can  only  be 
glanced  over  briefly.  Another  portion 
of  the  huge  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  I'hillipps  was  disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Sotheby 
on  the  fi\e  days,  May  19th  to  23rd,  when  1,134  lots 
realised  /'i  1,454  iSs.  .Amongst  these  the  official  MS. 
cop\  of  the  accounts  of  Win.  Blathwayt,  Surveyor  and 
.Auditor-General  of  Queen  Anne's  American  dominions, 
1702-12,  707  pp.,  large  folio,  brought  £Tb  ;  an  unpublished 
MS.  "  Concerning  the  greate  necessitie  and  manifolde 
comodyties  that  are  like  to  grow  to  this  realmc  of  Eng- 
land lately  attempted,  written  in  the  yere  1584  by 
Richard  Hackluyt '' — not,  however,  thought  to  be  in  the 
autograph  of  the  writer — 65  pages,  folio,  ^215  ;  a  corres- 
pondence lietween  David  Carrick  and  Woodfall,  con- 
cerning a  letter  by  Junius — also  included — threatening 
the  actor  with  his  displeasure  (seven  letters  in  all),  /70  ; 
while  four  letters  from  Junius,  all  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, but  under  dirterent  signatures,  brought  ^40. 
The  original  entry  books  of  the  evidence  taken  concern- 
ing the  loss  of  the  loyalists  in  America  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  autograph  MS.  of  Daniel 
Parker  Coke,  one  of  the  commissioners,  7  vols.,  folio, 
17S3,  realised  .^360  ;  the  original  marriage  treaty  between 
Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Edward  III.,  /.90  ;  and  the  1573  warrant  tor  Queen 
Elizabeth's  wardrobe,  on  vellum,  brought  i,"6i.  This 
contained  a  list  of  some  hundreds  of  articles  of  the 
i,)aeen's  wearing  apparel,  including  "a  night  gowne 
of  I  rymsen  satten  w"'  white  bayes,  "  and  other  ec^ually 
sumptuous  pieces. 

A  Shelley  autograph  MS.  of  the  six-lined  poem, 
Miil/itv  EtiL;-/c  tliat  t/ioi/  Si>a>;-\/,  and  written  by  the  poet 
on  the  b.ick  of  an  autograph  letter  by  William  Coodwin, 
together  with  one  from  Shelley  to  Williams,  brought 
^100  in  a  sale  held  by  Messrs.  Puttick  on  May  20th, 
which  incluiled  a  number  of  interesting  items. 

(  Oii'iii-^'  ti)  :;r,:,r>  pycs\ii>t  on  oiii-  spa.i,  the  rccoid  of  the  {•rint 
.((7.''(j  held  dufiii'^  May  ti'ill  t'e  ifr/iii/e<i  in  the  Au^mt  niitnbcr,\ 
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The   migration    of  the    Royal    Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  Maddox  Street  (ialleries 
(23A,   Maddox  Street,  W.)   was   marked 
by   even  a   greater  effort  than   usual  to 
realise    the   ambition   of  the   Society  to 
constitute  an  Academy  in  little.    }5esides 
miniatures,  there  were    included    in  the 
exhibition  pieces  of  sculpture,  illuminations,  metal-work, 
and,   it  might   be  added,   water-colour  drawings.      The 
artists  of  the  latter  would  probably  style  their  examples 
miniatures,  but  whether  they  could  be  included  within 
this  category  depends  largely  upon  what  limits  are  set 
upon   the   term.      The   three   examples  of    Miss    Bess 
Norris   may  be  taken  as  an  instance  in   point.     There 
are    many  examples   by  William   Hunt,   Hirket   Foster, 
and    Fred    Walker — artists  never  classed    as  miniature 
painters  —  which    in    minuteness    and   high    finish    are 
carried  further  than  any  of  this  artist's  work.    The  works 
t  h  e  m  s  e  1  %■  e  s, 
however,    whe- 
ther   classified 
under   minia- 
tures or  water- 
colours,    were 
of  a   character 
likely  to  disarm 
adverse    criti- 
cism.     Though 
at  first  sight  the 
breadth  of  treat- 
in  e  n  t    which 
marked    them 
appeared     to 
have  almost  de- 
generated  into 
carelessness,  a 
closer     scrutiny 
revealed  that 
for  accurate  ob- 
servation and 
correct  delinea- 
tion   01    form  FROM  RiviN(.;.N    iikj      poi/ion 
thev  were   not  at  the  rov 


excelled  by  anything  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Chris  Adams 
was  another  artist  who  favoured  a  broader  style  of 
brushmanship  than  is  customary  in  miniature  work,  his 
autograph  portrait  being  a  capital  example  of  free  and 
sentient  expression,  and  a  similar  criticism  may  be 
applied  to  the  portrait  of  Charles  Marks,  Esq.,  by  Mr. 
E.  E.  Morgan.  The  fascination  of  work  attained  by 
direct  methods,  applied  with  a  frankness  that  allows 
the  effect  of  each  brush-stroke  to  be  visible,  should 
not  blind  one  to  the  equal  merit  of  examples  where 
art  is  used  to  conceal  art ;  and  the  eye,  instead  of  being 
distracted  —  pleasingly  distracted,  it  is  true  —  by  an 
overwhelming  consciousness  of  fluent  execution,  has 
time  first  to  realise  the  theme  before  it  becomes  con- 
cerned with  the  manner  of  record.  .Among  such  works 
must  be  included  the  examples  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Emslie, 
reminiscent  of  eighteenth-century  tradition  in  their  treat- 
ment, but  thoroughly  modern  in  their  characterisation; 

Miss  Dorothy 
P.Ward'sdainty 
miniatures  of 
children,  and 
those  of  Miss 
Inez  Buchanan, 
of  which  Pa/ 
may  be  taken  as 
a  good  repre- 
sentative. Her 
Girl  in  Black 
was  even  better, 
its  treatment 
showing  greater 
d  i  g  n  i  t  >■  and 
restraint  than 
the  others.  In 
the  same  class 
must  also  be 
incl  uded  the 
Ribbons  and 
Frills  of  Miss 
Carlotta  Now- 
lan,  a  little  me- 
tallic in  quality 
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but  recorded  with  a  crisp,  sentient  touch  in  pleasantly 
concei\cd  colour;  and  the  examples  of  Miss  Eva  Noar, 
completely  realised  but  thorou;^lil\  autographii  in  their 
handling.  Tlie  work,  too,  ot  .Miss  Nellie  M.  Hepburn- 
I'ldmunds  always  at'tects  one  with  a  feeling  of  |)eifect 
completeness  gained  without  undue  elaboration.  Miss 
Florence  White's  ])ortrait  of  Afiss  Olive  Anderson  was 
sympathetically  treated,  besides  being  distinguished  for 
its  atmospheric  quality;  and  a  somewhat  similar  criticism 
may  be  passed  on  the  delicately  coloiued  head  of  Tlie 
Diuhess  of  Rul/anJ,  by  Miss  Winifred  M.  N.  Brunton. 
Miss  Eva  Nenioeda  Casterton,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Chicago  Society, 
was  quite  dis- 
tinctive in  her 
work  from  most 
of  her  English 
confreres.  The 
coloration,  in  its 
quietness  and  re- 
straint, seemed 
to  have  been 
inspired  by 
Hutch  rathei 
t  h  a  n  I-'  n  g  1  i  s  h 
tr.idition,  whilst 
thechar.icterisa- 
lion  of  her  por- 
traits wa  s  of  .1 
d  i  s  t  i  n  c  I  1  y 
Ameri'  an  type. 
.■\  m  erica,  i  n  - 
ileed,  was  well 
le  presented  in 
the  exhibition, 
for  most  of  the 
<  iintriljutions  of 
Mr.  Alyn  Williams,  the  President  of  the  Society,  were 
of  personages  of  note  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  most  interesting  of  them,  from  the  topical  standpoint, 
w.is  the  dignified  and  .uiiuiatetl  likeness  of  Presiilcnt 
\\'oo<lro-i'  Wilson,  uhicli  well  revealed  his  striking 
personality;  tlir  pmtrait  ol  Mi.  I [artUy  Jenkins  \\,\^ 
also  ,1  good  character  study,  and  the  portraits  of  two 
anonymous  ladies  were  daintily  recorded  with  deft 
brushmanship  ami  in  hapjiily  harmonised  colour.  Mr. 
H.  Chamen  I.mtott's  presentment  of  /«///<■>  lUiJianan, 
Es(/..  was  vigorous,  complete  in  workmanship,  ami  well 
composed,  the  lighting  being  arranged  so  that,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  detail,  the  spec  tator'^  attention  u.c^  it 
once  concentrated  on  the  sitter's  finely  characterised 
head.  .Among  miniatures  which  uere  not  portraits  Miss 
K.  (;r;ice  Wolfe's  /.'Al/en/e.  a  study  of  a  girl  in  blue 
and  red,  evidently  just  returned  from  a  walk,  reclining  at 
ease  in  an  armchair,  wa>  one  of  the  most  striking.  '1  he 
colour,  tlespite  the  bright  hues  of  the  sitters  mid- 
\'ictorian  costume,  w.is  delicate  and  set  do\\n  «ith  gie.it 
purity  of  tone,  uhiUi  the  pose  of  the  hgure  was  graceful 
and  natural.  T/ie  /Hitli  oj  l-'iuu\\  ;i  richly  toned  enamel 
bv  Mr.  Dswald  Ciomploii;  .i   piece  ofcle\er  p.imting  on 


vellum  entitled  A  Maid  of  Cor/c,hy  Miss  Janet  Robertson  ; 
some  good  wax  medallions  in  colour  by  Miss  Florence 
Newman,  and  others  by  Miss  E.  F.  Munday  ;  and  several 
clever  miniature  pieces  of  sculpture,  all  helped  to  add 
to  the  attractions  of  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  that  has  been  held  of  recent  years. 

The   New  English  Art  Club 

TlIK  exhibition  of  the  New  English  .Art  Club  at  the 

-Surtblk  Street  Galleries  was  interesting,  but  not  great. 

<  ine  might  class  it  as  a  collection  of  samples  in  which 

those  represent- 
ing the  newer 
phases  of  art 
were  generally 
»»  the    weakest    in 

e  xecution  and 
the  most  barren 
of  real  original- 
ity. For  it  must 
always  be  re- 
membered that 
eccentricity 
tloes  not  con- 
stitute original- 
ity, and  the  fact 
th.it  an  artist 
|iaints  badly  in 
,L  W.I  \-  no  one 
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else  does  shows 
merel\-  that  he 
has  strayed 
further  from  the 
legitimate  field 
of  art  than  most 
of  his  fellows. 
.Among  these  stragglers  one  is  grie\eil  to  number  Mr. 
.Augustus  John.  About  everything  he  does  there  is  a 
haunting  reminiscence  of  the  beauty  of  his  former  work, 
but  this  onh  ser\  es  to  emphasize  the  failure  of  his  present 
efforts.  His  sole  contribution  to  the  exhibition  was  a 
black  and-white  cartoon,  entitled  T/ie  World.  It  repre- 
sented a  nude,  slim-waisted  female  figure  standing  on  one 
leg,  with  the  other  bent  outwards  ne.irly  at  right  angles. 
The  attitude  was  uncomfortable,  and  indeed  almost  impos- 
sible. The  figure  was  not  drawn  from  a  good  model,  and 
was  expresseil  with  a  simplicity  that  degenerated  almost 
into  crudity,  i  >f  the  inner  significance  of  the  picture  one 
neetl  say  nothing.  -A  work  that  is  intended  to  con\ey  a 
deeper  meaning  than  that  displayed  on  the  surface 
should  at  least  have  the  power  to  arrest  the  attention 
.md  iiio\e  one's  emotions,  both  of  which  things  Mr. 
John's  cartoon  fuleil  to  do.  .\mongst  other  works  in 
black-and-whiic,  .Mr.  l.in  Strang's  I'liniily  of  .^fianisli 
liv/'sii-s,  though  set  down  with  an  affectation  of  naivete 
tli.it  li.irdly  allowed  him  to  tlo  justice  to  his  natural  good 
draughtsmanship,  was  more  convincing.  Mr.  Wyndh.im 
Tryon's  Castillo  de  Ayiih,  Calatvnd,  if  a  little  wanting  in 
interest,  w.is  simple  and  well  massed  :   while  Pi<or  Men  s 
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Ho  uses   and 
several     other 
architectural 
themes  by  M  r. 
C.    M  a  r  e  s  c  o 
Pearce  were  set 
down  with   cer- 
t  a  i  n  t  y ,    and 
always  with  an 
effective    distri- 
bution  of  light 
and  shade.    One 
would  say,  how- 
ever, that  at  the 
present  moment 
architecture  is 
being   o  v  e  r- 
niuch    exploited 
in    black  -  and- 
wh  ite.     At  the 
present  e.\h  i- 
bition   Messrs. 
C.    S.    Cheston, 
F.  S.  Rushbury, 
R  .    S  c  h  w  a  b  e, 
and  half  a  dozen 
others,     display 
its   picturesque 
possibilities 
with    needle- 
point  and  pencil 
in  a  more  or  less 
effective     man- 
n  e  r.     Their 
work  is  good  : 
but  a   plethora 
of  other  work 
of    a     s i  [n  i  1  a  r 
character  may 
be  seen  at  every 
exhibition  of 
etchings,  so  for 
this  reason  one 
prefers  Mr.  C.  S. 
Cheston's  Rem- 
brandt -  like 
etching  of  A 
Flooded  Hold- 
ins;,   and   .Mr. 
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Francis  Dodd's 
vigorous  and  sympathetic  portrait  of  William  Binloji, 
Esq.,  to  their  representations  of  London  street  scenes. 
This,  liowever,  need  not  prevent  one  from  admiring  the 
Meryon-like  quality  of  Mr.  R.  Schwabe's  line  in  his 
V,  Rei^ent  Street.  .Another  etching  that  should  be  noted 
is  Mr.  Vernon  Hill's  small  but  masterly  figure  of  Nii^lit, 
well  conceived  and  powerfully  expressed,  except  that  the 
cross-hatching  in  the  shading  is  somewhat  mechanical. 

.Among  the   water-colours,    Mr.   \.   W.   Rich,  who  is 
broadening  and  simplifying  his  style,  had  several  good 


examples.     Mr. 
Henry    Tonks's 
After  the  Bal/i 
showed  colour 
and  draughts- 
manship.    T/ie 
1 1  'inster  Valley, 
by  Mrs.   Sar- 
g  int,    if  in  flu- 
en  ced  by  Cox, 
revealed    the 
inspiration 
chiefl  y  in   its 
breadth    and 
breezi  ness  of 
treatment, whilst 
Mr.  David  Muir- 
head's  Waterloo 
/irtdi;^,    though 
somewhat  mo- 
notonous    in 
tone,  was  care- 
ful and  sincere. 
This  artist  was 
also  seen  to 
advantage 
amongst  the  oil 
pictures.     His 
profile  view  of 
t  li  e  head  a  n  d 
bust  of   T/i  e 
Little  Je-wess 
was  a  piece  of 
fluent  work  of 
fine  colour- 
quality,     hardly 
explicit    enough 
in  parts,  but  in- 
teresting   all 
through,    and 
thoroughly  con- 
vincing.    The 
last  criticism 
also   applies   to 
Mr.  T.  C.  Dug- 
dale's  Coster 
Girl  and  Child, 
the     brushwork 
of    which, 
though  coarse, 
expressed  everything  that  the  artist  wished  to  say,  not 
graciously,  but  with  precision  and  directness.    Mr.  P.Wil- 
son Steer,  in  his  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Htii^h  Hammershy,  was 
less  informative.     It  was  rather  a  sketch  than  a  picture, 
and  marked  more  by  latent  possibilities  than  consum- 
mated achievement.      Far  more  carefully  wrought  was 
the  picture  entitled  Myrtle,  by  Mr.  Ambrose  McEvo\-,  the 
canvas  being  suffused  with  atmosphere,  and  the  colours 
deftly  harmonised  and   set  down   in  their  correct  tonal 
values.     One  cannot  wholly  praise  Mr.  William  Orpen's 
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autograph  portrait  succinctly  catalogued  as  Myself.  The 
artist  was  apparently  in  two  moods  when  he  painted  it. 
His  own  figure  is  set  down  with  a  dignity  and  aus-terity 
worthy  of  Holbein;  but  in  the  background — formed  by 
a  huge  vari-coloured  canva--.  standing  so  close  that  the 
forms  on  it  appear  almost  as  part  of  the  scene — there  is 
introduced  a  whimsical  figure  of  a  man  which  makes  one 
wonder  if  the  whole  theme  was  not  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  caricature.  A  background  more  restrained  in 
colour  and  more  dignified  in  conception  would  materially 
help  the  picture.  Mr.  M.  Fisher  Prout's  large  canvas  of 
AVt'iV  Pasiurts.  an  effect  of  intense  sunlight  fiiUing  on 
some  cattle  through  a  tracery  of  intervening  leaves,  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher's  .-l/>plc  Blossom,  and  Mr.  H.  Bellinghaiu 
Smith's  Crinoline,  were  among  other  pictures  that  call  for 
mention,  as  do  also  the  several  examples  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  tiere,  \\ho>e  /unl/icr  Hill,  it  e.irly  Italian  in  its  feel- 
ing, was  informed  with  a  knowledge  and  set  down  with 
a  power  of  presentment  that  the  early  Italian  painters  of 
landscape  did  not  possess. 

THK    gift    by    Mr.    Max    Michaelis    to    the    Union   of 
South  .\frica  of  the  collection  of  old  Flemish  and  Dutch 

_,      ,,  ]>aintings  formed  bv  .Sir   Hugh    Lane  is 

The  Max  .     u-  u     u    '  u         c       ji        ^ 

,-    ,      ,.  an  event  which  should  proioundlv  mnu- 

Michaehs  ,  .         ,.  \-    ,       ,    '  ■ 

-,  ,,  ence  the  artistic  future  of  the  dominion. 

Collection  .  ,.      ,     r       •     ■        ,- 

1  here  is  no  better  school  ot  painting  for 

a  young  artist  to  study  than  that  of  the  Low  Countries 
--the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  ha\ing  so  many  attri- 
butes in  common  that  they  may  well  be  considered  as 
a  single  unity.  One  of  its  most  marked  characteristics 
is  a  sane  limitation  of  the  end  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  so  that 
every  conception  set  forth  on  can\as  is  realised  in  full 
cfjmpleteness.  This  trait,  which  every  day  becomes 
more  uncommon,  is  one  that  every  young  artist  should 
emulate.  To  think  great  thoughts  is  nothing;  it  is 
conveying  them  without  loss  to  another  person's  con- 
sciousness that  constitutes  at  once  the  purpose  and 
difficulty  of  art  ;  and  in  this  the  painters  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  as  a  school,  succeeded  better  than  any 
school  before  or  since.  In  the  South  African  collection, 
when  sliown  at  the  Crosvenor  Gallery  (Bond  Street), 
one  noticed  this  success  exemplified  in  practically  all 
the  works.  The  attainment  had  been  effected  with 
more  effort  and  less  gusto  in  some  pictures  than  in 
others,  but  it  was  there.  Most  fully  wa^  it  shown  in  the 
Piirh-ait  of  a  \\','iiuut,  by  Fran^  Hals,  the  imly  example 
of  a  great  master  in  the  collection  that  could  not  have 
been  bettered  in  our  own  National  Gallery.  There  was 
not  a  fact  which  the  jiainter  wished  to  record  omitted 
or  one  that  could  have  been  set  down  with  a  greater 
economy  of  brushwork.  The  ])k  ture,  a  half-length 
portrait  of  a  shrewd  Dutch  housewife,  shown  in  the 
-National  Loan  exhibition  al  the  Grafton  Gallery,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  collection  of  .NLiurice  Kann,  and  before 
that  to  ]5aron  de  lleurnouville,  so  that  though  one 
regrets  that  the  picture  cannot  remain  in  England,  its 
removal  does  not  constitute  the  loss  of  a  treasure  long 
owned    in    England.       Witli    the  other   mo^t    iiii)iort;int 


picture  in  the  collection  the  case  was  somewhat  different. 
This  was  the  Portrait  of  a  Yoinii;  Ladv,  by  Rembrandt, 
which  was  sold  anonymously  in  London  in  1873,  -'nd 
reappeared  in  an  auction-room  at  the  sale  of  the  Demidofi 
collection,  San  Donato,  iSSo,  where  it  realised  the 
highest  sum  that  had  hitherto  been  obtained  for  a  Dutch 
picture.  Dr.  Bode,  who  first  set  it  down  as  having  been 
painted  about  1633,  has  lately  altered  his  opinion  and 
advanced  the  date  to  1640.  It  is  an  interesting  picture, 
but  not  of  the  artist's  best  style,  some  of  the  detail 
being  overmuch  insisted  upon  for  the  work  to  attain 
that  complete  unity  of  feeling  generally  characterising 
Rembrandt's  work.  The  example  by  Van  Dyck,  the 
Portrait  of  Count  John  Oxcnstierna,  Minister  to  the 
A'tni,' of  S7i'ei/en,  \v:i<i  also  disappointing.  The  dignified 
pose  of  the  figure,  ifnot  distinguished  by  the  full  measure 
of  his  grace  generally  allotted  by  the  courtly  painter  to 
his  subjects,  was  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  master, 
but  the  laboured  elaboration  of  the  embroidery  and  cos- 
tume details  suggested  that  some  inferior  hand  had  been 
largely  employed  in  the  actual  painting.  \'an  Dyck's 
predecessor  and  rival,  Cornells  Janssens,  whom  he  sup- 
planted at  the  English  Court,  was  relatively  far  more 
adequately  represented  in  his  suavely  executed  Professor 
Aemilius  Coiiiiiiis,  a  picture  in  which  the  artist  had 
reached  the  height  of  dexterous  but  uninspired  genius. 
Another  adequate  representation  was  the  Portrait  of  a 
Ladv,  by  Nicholas  Maes,  a  sentient  and  well-characterised 
piece  of  work.  The  landscapes  in  the  collection  com- 
prised no  examples  that  ranked  with  the  best  of  the 
portraits.  TIte  Hill  of  Bentlielin,  by  Jacob  Ruysdael,  if 
showing  craftsmanship,  was  heavy  and  uninspired  ;  whilst 
the  Mountainous  Landscape  of  the  same  artist  is  wanting 
in  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  still-life 
pieces  are  exceptionally  good,  a  magnificent  pair  of  Fish 
on  a  Table  and  Fruit  and  Still  Life,  by  A.  \an  Be)-eren, 
being  as  fine  pieces  of  imitative  art  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  whilst  a  still-life  piece  by  that  rare  painter, 
Bareut  van  der  Meer,  displays  a  modernity  of  feeling 
and  wonderful  handling  that  makes  one  regret  that  it 
could  not  have  been  secured  for  the  National  Gallery. 

Mkssrs.  KN'dKliLEK's  Galler)  (15,  (  Md  Bond  Street) 
is  regarded  with  disapproval  by  British  patriots  as  a 
species  of  clearing-house  for  America,  in 
which  theyare  permitted  to  catch  glimpses 
of  valued  national  treasures  before  their 
linal  departure  across  the  Atlantic.  This 
view  arises  hirgely  from  a  inisconcciition.  The  pictures 
shown  in  the  galler\  are  by  no  means  wholly  derived 
from  English  sources,  nor  do  a  large  majorit\  of  them 
find  their  way  to  America.  In  the  jiresent  exhibition, 
indeed,  the  boot  is  largely  on  the  other  foot,  for  some 
(if  the  works  includeii  are  actually  lirought  o\er  I'rom 
.-Xnierica,  whilst  others  are  derived  from  France,  and 
;iny  one  of  them  would  be  a  welcome  accpusition  to  our 
national  art  collections.  The  exhilhtion  itself  is  not  so 
much  an  orthodox  display  of  old  masters  as  an  attempt — 
possiblv  an  unconscious  one—  to  epitomise  in  a  baker's 
do/en  of  pictures  the  developments  of  four  centuries  of 
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painting.  Practically  all  European  countries  in  which 
art  has  flourished  are  represented,  occasionally  by  their 
gre.itest  masters.  One  must  pass  quickly  over  the 
earliest  of  these,  interesting  as  they  are,  for  the  most  im- 
portant works  are  those  which  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Two  highly  finished  and  excellently  preserved  e.\amples 
of  that  rare  artist,  Jan  Faber  von  Kreuznach— until  lateh 
known  as  the  master  of  the  Holzhausen  portrait — are 
seen  in  the  portraits  oljohann  Reys  and  his  wife,  Anna 
i'fstendert ;  these,  if  they  do  not  illustrate  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  German  art,  worthily  represent  it  in  that 
still  early  period  when  Holbein  was  beginning  the 
transfer  of  supremacy  in  portraiture  from  the  south  of 
Europe  to  the  north.  .\rv  interesting  circumstance  con- 
cerning the  pictures  is  that  the  names  of  the  sitters,  their 
coats  of  arms,  and  the  dates  of  their  births,  marriage,  and 
deaths,  are  recorded  on  the  backs  of  the  panels.  The 
man  was  born  in  1498  and  died  in  1541  ;  his  wife,  who 
was  two  years  younger,  predeceased  him  by  four  years. 
Italy  is  represented  by  an  accomplished  portrait  by  that 
fifteenth-century  Venetian  painter,  Giovanni  Cariani, 
and  indirectly  by  a  Portrait  of  a  Ladv  of  the  Hampden 
Family,  set  down  to  Marc  Geerarts,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  work  of  the  same  hand  as  the  I'ortrait  or 
<2i'een  Elizahetli,  ascribed  to  Zuccaro,  at  Hampton 
Court.  So  little  is  known  about  the  foreign  artists 
domiciled  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  these  ascriptions  must  be  largely  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  whatever  brush  actually  painted  the 
picture,  it  was  largely  inspired  by  the  Florentine  art. 
The    superb    decorative     feeling   of  the   work    and    its 


beauty  of  arrangement  and  colour  constitute  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  produced  in  England  during 
the  period.  Of  native  English  art  there  is  a  fine  but 
somewhat  heavily  coloured  portrait  by  Gainsborough 
of  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence— the  future 
William  I\'.  when  a  boy— and  a  superb  half-length  of 
Ralph  Sheldon,  Esq.,  by  Reynolds,  painted  in  1777,  and 
set  down  with  a  style  and  dignity  that  makes  one  realise 
that  if  in  power  of  brushmanship  and  colour-mastery  he 
was  excelled  by  one  or  two  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
still  the  most  accomplished  portrait  painter  of  his  time. 
Rembrandt's  Linrctia  Slahhine:  Herself,  a  grim  subject 
treated  with  refinement  and  a  beauty  of  coloration  that 
makes  one  forget  the  horror  of  the  scene,  is  emphatically 
one  of  the  grc.it  works  of  the  master.  It  is  suffused 
with  a  mellow  golden  atmosphere  that  penetrates  every 
corner  of  the  picture  and  tinges  even  the  deepest 
shadows  with  its  warmth.  From  this  work  to  Le  Le^on 
de  Musique  of  Manet,  a  trophy  from  the  recent  Rouart 
sale  at  Paris,  is  a  step  which  almost  ranges  across  the 
entire  compass  of  art.  Rembrandt,  the  greatest  master 
of  chiaroscuro  whom  the  world  has  yet  produced,  carried 
the  development  of  this  particular  quality  in  art  to 
a  point  beyond  which  it  seems  impossible  to  attain. 
.Vianet,  whose  greatness  in  art  has  been  questioned, 
but  never  his  originality,  approached  nature  from  a  new 
standpoint.     What  Rembrandt  saw  as  light  and  shadow 
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the  FienLiiiiiaii  ^aw  .li  colour,  substituting  tone  and 
colour  for  chiaroscuro ;  and  so  what  is  the  most  modern 
picture  in  the  collection  has  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
earliest— to  the  two  pictmes  by  Krcuznach.  painted  in 
flat  tones  of  colour  before  the  problems  of  light  and 
shadow  had  been  realised — than  to  any  of  its  other 
neighbours.  The  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1S71  -  a  portrait  group  showing  Zacharie  Astruc,  the 
instrumentalist,  seated  beside  Eva  Gonzales  on  a  sofa — 
is  almost  destitute  of  shadow.  Its  effect  is  attained  by 
tlie  placing  in  juxtaposition  of  broad  masses  of  deftly 
manipulated  colour.  The  soundness  of  the  outlook 
which  inspired  the  picture  may  be  questioned,  but  one 
may  not  deny  that  in  the  actual  presentment  of  the 
scene  the  illusion  of  reality  is  carried  to  a  pitch  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  But  then  Manet  was  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  brushmanship  for  all  time,  and 
in  this  work  he  does  not  give  the  full  rein  to  his  theories 
that  he  did  in  some  of  his  later  examples,  .\nother 
trophy  from  the  Rouart  sale.  La  Repetition  i/e  Dan^^e, 
by  Degas,  is  a  master  expression  of  rhythmical  line  and 
vibrating  colour.  The  poetry  of  motion  has  perhaps 
been  never  better  suggested  than  in  this  \\  ork  ;  one  would 
not  wish  to  see  a  line  or  a  brush-stroke  altered.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  more  than  a  mention  of  the  other 
works  in  the  exhibition — two  fine  portraits  by  Goya,  a 
characteristic  \'ernieer,  and  Lcs  Bi/tvi/rf,  by  H.  Daumier 
— a  third  acquisition  from  the  Rouart  i  ollection. 

Thk  exhibition  of  ;i  tine  group  of  pieces  of  Moorcroft 
ware  at  the  Royal  .Society,  Albemarle  Street,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  interesting 
type  of  modern  faience  which  has  hither, 
to  been  made  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  James  .Macintyre  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
will  shortly  be  produced  by  him  in  his  own  \\  orks  which 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  at  liursleni.  Th**  exam- 
ples shown  included  various  specimens  of  types  already 
familiar,  but  each  susceptible  to  infinite  xariety  of 
expression.  The  pieces,  all  thrown  on  the  wheel,  are 
wrought  in  simple  but  beautiful  forms,  and  decorated 
with  apiiropri.ite  designs,  generally  of  flowers  and  truit. 
These  show  a  marked  originality  of  treatment,  more 
e-%])eci,illy  as  regards  the  coloration,  which  is  nexer 
glaring  or  obtrusive,  but  always  characterised  by  re- 
finement and  restraint.  To  single  out  ;iny  special 
piece  for  preferment  is  rather  diffic  ult,  but  in  some  of 
the  icpre^entation^  of  conventicmally  treated  pansies  on 
a  white  ground  and  rich  combinations  of  red  pome- 
granates and  purple  grapes  \\ith  green,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  efi'ects  whn  h  have  been  jjioduced  in  modern 
cer.imic  art  uere  attained. 

T}iE  incidenc  e  of  the  McCulloch  ^ale  ha>  ieino\ed 
much   of  the    reproach    from    the   epithet   "  Victorian,' 

largely  applied  by  critics  to  the  current 
The  Royal  exhibition  of  the  Roval  Aciidemv.  The 
Academy  ,.      ,    ,  ,   '      •  ,     '1  •   1      . 

Knglish    |)ictures    bringing    the   highest 

prices   in  the  collection  were  all    characteristically  \'ic- 
torian,  and  expressed  in  method?  generally  condemned 
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by  present-day    \m iters    on    art.       .Mr.    McCuUcch  was 
hardly  a  discriminating  collector;  he   bought  to  please 
himself,  and  had  little  artistic  knowledge  to  reinforce  his 
ludgment.     His  selections  generally  were  of  a  popular 
type,  and  he  omitted  many  artists  whose  inclusion  might 
ha\'e  materially  augmented  the    pecuniary  value  of  his 
investment.     One  would  judge  from  the  results  of  the 
sale  that,  while  present-day  criticism  does  not  coincide 
with  the  bulk  of  artistic  opinion,  it  is  still  further  removed 
from  popular  taste,   and   the    fact  that  the  sales  at  the 
Royal  Academy  are  said  to  be   especially  good  would 
fa\our  this  opinion.     Turning  once  more  to  the  e.xhibi- 
tion,  which  has  already  been  so  exhaustively  described 
in  the  current  press  that  only  a  brief  mention  of  some 
of  the  principal  exhibits  not  described  in  the   previous 
article  will  be  given,  one  again  arri\  es  at  the  conclusion 
that,  for  \ariety  and  general  interest,  the  display  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  its  immediate  predecessors.     Among  the 
portraits  which  should  be  mentioned  are  the  refined  and 
highly  elaborated   picture  of  Afrs.  Kleimvort,    by    Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee;  the  striking  and  original  rendering  of 
Miuxaret  Morris,  by  Mr.  Harold  Speed  ;  and  the  two 
dignified    and   well-composed    portraits  of  Miss    C/ose- 
Brools  and  Afrs.  Norman   Faulkner  of  Melbourne,  by 
Mr.  .Solomon  J.  Solomon.     The  presentation  portrait  o' 
Thomas  /.  Jiatratt,  Esq.,  by  the  last-named  artist,  will, 
howe\er,  probably  evoke  the  most  public  interest  as  a 
striking  and   sympathetic    likeness  of  one  of  the   best- 
known  and  most  genial  of  personalities  in  the  London 
business    world.       Mr.    St.mhope     Forbes's    F.    Dudley 
Doiker,  FIs(/.,  IS  a  strong  piece  of  character   painting, 
and  the  -^anie  description  may  be  applied  to  the  Eart 
of  Cra-u'/oril  and  Ba/earres,  by  Mr.  Fiddes  Watts,  ime 
of  the  most  manly  and  directly  painted  pictures  in  the 
exhibition.     .7   I'allen  Idol,  by  the   Hon.  John  Collier, 
representing  a  contrite  woman  throwing  herself  at  the 
knees  of  a  stern  visaged  man,  constitutes  the  problem 
picture  of  the  year;    but  in  this  instance  the  problem 
arises  wholly  through  the  scene  being  incompletely  pre- 
sented, the  only  clue  to  its  interpretation  being  afforded 
by  the  title  in  the  catalogue.      Mr.   A.  D.    McCormick 
graphically    presents    the    story   of    The     Tempting    of 
Monmouth  in  strong  and  well-harmonised  colour.      The 
Toast,  by  Mr.  Richard  jack,  is  one  of  the  interior  scenes 
in  artificial  light  that  he  so  much  affects,  and  is  note- 
worthy   for    its   good    composition    and    unity   of  tone. 
.Another  similar  scene,  but  with  present-day  instead  of 
late   Georgian   settings,   is    the    I-inauie   of   Mr.   Edgar 
Buiuly,  in  which  a  group  of  Jew  financiers  are  shown, 
seated  round  a  gorgeously  decked  table,   engaged  o\er 
the  cigars   and    wine    in    fleecing  the   one   non-Semitic 
member   of  the    party.       It    is  a    piece  of  strong    and 
savage  satire,  depicted  more  in  the  spirit  of  caricature 
than  of  serious  ait,  and.  as    such,  is   presented  on   too 
large   a    scale.      Two  good   landscapes   are   Mooii/i^ht 
after  Rain,  by  Mr.    H.  Eastlake   Leader,  and   The  Hill 
Farm,  by  Mr.  R.  \'icat  Cole.     The  Piinii.  b\  Mrs.  Laura 
Knight,   i^  hardly  so  successful  as  i^ome  of  the   arti^t'-^ 
foriiur  uork,  but  appears  to  represent  a  stage  of  transi- 
tion in  stvic  in  which  she  has  discarded  some  of  her  former 
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t  e  c  Ii  n  i  c  :i  i  methods 
without  being  fully  at 
home  with  those  re- 
placing them.     In  the 
gem  room,    The  Car- 
peniei-'s  S/to/>,  b\-  Mr. 
Edward    Stott,    an 
original  variant  of  the 
often  painted  scene. 
//t'r  Firs  I  Letter,   h\ 
Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  and 
Three  Generations,  b\' 
Miss  Flora   M.    Keid, 
are  among  the  best- 
painted    works.       The 
Coast  of  Evi^laiiii,  hy 
Mr.    K.  Gwelo  Good- 
m  a  n  ,     T  h  e    R  o  ad 
throin^h  the  Dunes, 
by    Mr.    H.    Hughes- 
Stanton,    and    -Mr. 
Julius  Olsson's  jVtj^/it 
li'i)ui,  constitute  some 
of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  Gallery  Xo.X., 
whilst  the   grim  alle- 
gorical   creation    of 
/if/.',  by  Mr.  S.  B.  de 
la  Here,  is   the  most 
striking  of  the  contents 
of  Gallery  No.  .\I. 

Amongst  the  water- 
colours    which   should 
be  mentioned  are  Mr. 
J.  W.  North's  /«  Ent;- 
lamV s    Green    a ii d 
Pleasant  Land,  with 
its  poignant  expres- 
sion of  spring  fresh- 
ness ;  the  clever  study 
in   w li  i  t  e  s   entitled 
Kathleen,   by    Miss 
M  a  r  y     ( ; o  w  ;     the 
J  apanese   Etna  in 
Sunlight  of  Sir  Alfred 
East;    the    silvery 
Across  the  River  i)f 
Mr.    Harry  Watson; 
and  the  finely  painted 
Juno   in   London  of 
-Mr.  Archib;Ud  Barnes. 
The  Circling  Year,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lintott,  is 
finely  conceived,  and 
though  the  e.xprcssion 
hardly  attains  the  high 
level  of  its  conception, 
this  and  The  Dream  of      ^'^■'''^■'^'^-f^LAss  wini.ow  iok  tiif.  c.\thi:i)kai_  of  .-t.  john  tiii;  divim; 

Mr.  j.   Young   H:mter,  which    is    treated  with  a  finely         stained-glass  decoration  which, 
decorative  eftect,  are  among  the  best  drawings  of  the  year.  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  e.\:i 


A  Great  Painted 
Window 

I'hk  large  painted 
window  for  the  Cathe- 
'iral    of  St.   John  the 
Divine  at  the  White- 
friars    (Wass    Works 
(Tudor  Street,  E.G.)  is 
one  of  the    most    im- 
portant and  beautiful 
examples  of  stained 
glass  which   has  been 
|>roduced   in   England 
during  recent  years. 
It  is  of  imposing  and 
almost  unique  dimen- 
sions, the   window 
being  about  60  feet  in 
height,  and  being  in- 
tended  for   placement 
at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance above  the   door 
of    the    cathedral. 
These  crircumslances 
demanded   that  its 
treatment    should    be 
singularly   bold,   and 
the   designers  availed 
tliemselves  of  the  op- 
portunity   to    produce 
a  finely  impressive  and 
noble   design,  well 
composed  and  richly 
et'tective  in  its  colora- 
tion.    The   theme  of 
the    composition     was 
taken   from  the  /\ez>e- 
l at  ion  of  St.  Joint.    I  n 
the  central  light  is  the 
figure   of  the    Son  of 
Man,  wearing  a  regal 
crown,    a    crimson 
mantle,  and  golden 
pallium.     He  is  sur- 
rounded b\-  winged 
seraphin!  ;  around 
Him   are    the   seven 
golden     candlesticks  ; 
beneath  is  the  rain- 
bow of  emerald  over- 
arch ing   the  sea   of 
glass.     In  the  sid  e- 
lights   are   the   four 
archangels— St.  Mich- 
ael,  St.    Uriel,    St. 
Gabriel,  and  St.  Raph- 
ael. The  window  forms 
part  of  a  scheme  of 
when  complete,  should 
mples  of  modern  times. 
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TlIK  next  be^^t  thiiii;  to  lia\inj;   a  tine  painting  is  to 
possess  a  good    reproduction  of  it,   giving,  so  far  as  is 
possilile,   the  tone,   feeling,  and   quality 
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of  the  original  work.  How  nearly  the 
qualifications  can  be  attained  is  shown  in 
the  exhibition  of  reproductions  at  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany's Gallery,  New  (Oxford  Street.  For  conveying  the 
spirit  as  well  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  technique  of  the 
|)icture5  from  which  they  were  taken,  these  autotypes 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  More  nearly  than  even  the 
lini>t  engravings  do  they  reproduce  the  actual  brush- 
work  of  the  artist,  giving  an  illuminative  insight  into  his 
methods.  Highly  eft'ecti\e  for  decorative  purposes  and 
of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  serious  students,  these 
works  constitute  a  beautiful  record  of  art  such  as  can 
be  obtained  no  other  way  in  such  a  perfect  form  at  so 
moderate  a  cost. 

Thk  new  College  of  .Art  at  Edinburgh,  supported  to 
some  txtent  by  the  Municipality,  is  conducted  with   an 

activity  wholly  foreign   to  its  now 
Edinbureh  :  The  ,  .1  u      i      . 

r    A  extinct   predecessor,  the  school  at- 

Collcge  ci  Art,  ,     ,         ,      „        ,  ,-       .    ,.    ,      j 

,    ^  '  tached  to  the  Royal  Scottish  .-Vcad- 

and  ,  . '  ^    ,  . 

,,,       IT     ,      ■  emv.     Among  signs  of  this  activity 

Miss  Kathcrinc  •  ,  .,  .  . 

r   _,  D  c  w^        are  occasional  exhibitions,  these 

Cameron,  K.b.W.  .    ' 

consisting  not  only  of  pupils'  work, 

but  also  of  things  by  various  young  people  who,  having 
won  scholarships,  have  been  granted  studios  within  the 
college  walls;  and  the   latest  of   these   exhibitions  em- 
bodies a  number  of  really  excellent  items.      There  is  a 
strange  and  arresting  canvas  by  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  its 
subject  the  aftermath  of  a  bacchanal  ;  and  then  there  is 
a  portrait  by  Miss  Dorothy  Johnston,  a  full-length  of  a 
girl  seated.     The   colour-scheme  is  exqiii>ite,   the   floor 
being  greyish   brown,  the   walls  creamy,  and  the  sitter 
attired  in  a  white  dress  and  a  black  hat  trimmed  with 
[)ink    roses,  while    the   design   is  also   good,  the  figure 
being    well    placed  on  the  canvas,  and  the  arm  of  the 
black  chair — probably  a  copy  from  some  French  Empire 
craftsman — cutting  a   remarkably  ha]>py    angle   against 
the  white  frock.      .Altogether  this  ]>icture   is  a  charming 
decoration,   and    it    is   dilticult    to    believe    it    is    really 
Scottish,  so  full   is  it  of  that  air\    elegance   for   which 
French  painting    has   rightly   become    a    synon\m,  and 
which    has    been    compas.,ed     by    few    .Scottish    masters 
save    .-Mian    Ramsay   and    .Sir   James    (luthrie.       Some 
neighbouring    charcoal    studies    by    Miss    Johnston    are 
equally  delightful,  wrought  as  they  are  with  unmist.ik- 
able  confidence,  and  with  a  vigour  seldom  enshrinetl  in 
woman's  work  ;  and  in  fini-,  this  young  lady   is  clearly 
destined  to  achieve  great  things,  and  to  have  her  name 
emblazoned   ultimately    m   the   annaN   of    Scottish    Art. 
Turning   to   the   sculptim.    here   a    notable    article    is  a 
slee|)ing  bull-dog  by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Some  rville  :  while  another 
thing  which   commands   hearty  admiration    is  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  C.  d'O.  I'.  Jackson,  a  full-length  statue  en- 
titled A  I.oretto  Hoy.     Frank  and  winning   he  looks  as 
lie  gazes  at  one  fearle^sh-,  liis  knee^  bare  and  his  cricket- 
shirt  open  at  the  neck  ;  and  the  sculptor  has  achieved 
>ome!hing  mure  than  a  truthful  statement  of  boyhood  in 


general,  for  this  boy  is  typical  of  the  public  schools,  and 
in  him  their  traditions  are  reincarnated  and  symbolised. 
Moreover,  this  statue  illustrates  a  great  truth  which  con- 
temporary British  sculptors  are  a]it  to  forget  :  it  reminds 
that  good  statuary  may  be  evolved  just  as  surely  from 
the  facts  and  emotions  of  the  jjassing  hour  as  from 
themes  remote  from  current  life;  while  again,  Mr.  Jack- 
son's work  is  the  more  desirable  because  it  is  tiny — little 
bigger  than  the  average  Clodion. 

The  remaining  exhibits  are  not  of  much  moment,  the 
wood-carving  and  metal-work  being  merely  passable, 
.and  the  book-bindings  singularly  bad  ;  while  passing 
from  the  College  of  .Art  to  the  Scottish  Gallery,  Miss 
Katherine  Cameron's  show  there  is  disappointing,  the 
bulk  of  her  pictures  being  inferior  to  those  she  exhibited 
some  years  ago  at  Glasgow.  There  are  redeeming 
features  though:  for  example,  a  still -life  —  delicately 
veined  green  leaves  shown  against  virgin  Whatman — 
and  a  seascape,  in  which  the  surge  of  the  waves  is  well 
given  ;  while  all  the  etchings  are  infinitely  accomplished, 
in  particular  those  which  depict  bees  and  other  insects. 
How  dexterous  the  touch  is  everywhere  I  and  how  suit- 
able this  deft  touch  is  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  I 

I\  contradistinction  to  most  official  bodies,  the  Royal 

Scottish  .Academy  have  long  since  earned  a  reputation 

for  catholicity   of  taste,  and   this 

^     ^      °^\       ,  tradition   is  amply    maintained   by 

Scottish  Academy       ,     .  , '.,  .  .  .,  ,, 

their   present   exhibition,  the   walls 

being  graced  by  works  from  many  difterent  lands  and 
schools.  Two  fine  English  painters  who  exhibit  are 
Messrs.  Mark  Fisher  and  Wilson  Steer,  while  there  are 
numerous  things  by  M.  Auguste  Rodin  and  one  by 
M.  Hilaire  Uegas,  and  there  is  even  a  drawing  by  M. 
Pablo  Picasso,  that  crvptic  post-impressionist  whose 
precise  aims  are  a  constant  topic  for  speculation  in  the 
cafes  of  Montmartre  and  the  Quartier  Latin.  It  is  pleas- 
ing, again,  to  find  that  several  of  the  best  pictures  are  by 
artists  who  are  presumably  young,  their  names  being 
new  to  the  academy's  catalogue,  while  if  the  works  of 
these  novices  are  badly  hung  in  general,  and  it  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  academicians  themselves  display  as 
poor  ability  as  usual,  the  exhibition  is  memorable  withal 
because  it  marks  what  can  only  be  described  as  the 
reiuvenation  of  Sir  James  Guthrie.  For  some  time  past 
this  great  painter's  gifts  have  seemed  to  be  waning,  but 
,1  ])ortrait  he  shows  this  year,  Airs.  Auldjo  Jaiiiicson,  is 
nearly  equal  to  any  of  his  early  works.  The  lady  is  clad  in 
a  huge  cloak  of  brown  fur,  ,ind  at  one  corner  it  discloses  a 
lining  of  bluish  purple  ;  she  wears  a  dark  hat  which  casts 
a  slight  shadow  on  her  face,  while  one  of  her  hands  rests 
on  the  arm  of  a  white  chair  on  which  she  is  seated,  and 
her  lips  are  --lightly  p.arted.  .N'ow  these  parted  lips  give 
;i  r.ire  \  it.alitN'  to  the  face,  while  the  shadow  thereon  is 
worthy  of  l\omney,  and  the  jirominent  hand  is  done  with 
the  utmost  mastery,  reflecting  the  real  beauty  of  nature, 
and  not  iu--t  the  artificial  be;uity  pertaining  usually  to 
the  graceful  hands  which  figure  in  Boucher,  for  example. 
As  regards  it^  colouring,  too,  the  whole  thing  is  delightful, 
vibrating  with  an  apparently  endless  variety  of  browns  ; 
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and  if  the  artist  has  failed  in  his  likeness  of  Sir  William 
Turner,  this  canvas  betraying  a  grandiloquence  which 
reminds  of  the  pompous  group  who  decorated  Versailles 
for  Louis  XI  v.,  on  the  other  hand  Sir  James  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  a  portrait  of  J/r.  Stodart  Walker, 
for  the  draughtsmanship  is  exciuisite  here,  and  the  sitter's 
yellowish  suit  is  blended  with  singular  hap])iness  into  a 
background  of  bluish  grey. 

One  has  only  to  turn  to  a  portrait  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton, 
and  to  some  by  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt,  to  realise  .Sir  James 
Guthrie's  pre-eminence  in  contemporary  Scottish  por- 
traiture, the  difference  between  him  and  these  other  men 


a  gifted  pupil  at  the  Art  School  ;  and  yet  another  is 
.Mr.  W.  ().  Hutchison,  whose  Margery  is  among  the  best 
things  on  the  walls,  and  compensates  for  his  conspicuous 
failure  in  a  further  likeness  which  he  exhibits.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Paterson  also  manifests  no  ordinary  power,  while  a 
l)0rtrail  by  Miss  E.  Moore  bears  a  slight  but  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  art  of  the  smaller  Flemish  masters; 
and  better  still  is  one  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Douglas,  who  has 
handled  ably  the  very  difficult  theme  of  a  girl,  dressed  in 
white,  sitting  in  blazing  sunlight. 

There  is  a  marked  lack  of  good  landscapes.     Probably 
the  best  is  one  by  Mr.  Lauton  Wingate,  yet  this  com[xires 
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of  fame  being  simply  the  difference  between  genius  and 
sound  mechanical  ability.  But  there  is  a  hint  of  genius, 
perhaps,  in  a  portrait  by  one  of  the  new  exhibitors,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gunn,  its  subject  a  little  boy  who,  dressed 
in  a  black  velvet  suit,  white  socks,  and  a  big  lace  collar, 
plays  with  a  balloon  tied  on  the  end  of  a  string.  The 
old  practice  of  surrounding  a  sitter  with  symbolical  acces- 
sories is  gone,  but  nothing  will  ever  alter  the  fact  that, 
in  painting  a  portrait,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  for 
the  artist  to  choose  a  repoussoir  suitable  to  the  actual 
sentiment  of  his  theme:  and  that  is  just  what  Mr.  Gunn 
has  compassed,  for  he  has  boldly  employed  a  white  back- 
ground, and  this  undoubtedly  helps  to  make  the  canvas 
reflect  the  spirit  of  boyhood.  Then  the  lace  collar  is  as 
well  done  as  that  in  \'an  Honthorst's  lovely  portrait  of 
Prince  Rupert  in  the  Louvre,  while  in  many  other 
respects  the  technique  is  amazing,  the  obvious  difficulty 
presented  by  the  balloon  being  surmounted  with  a  com- 
plete skill  which,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  say,  brings  to 
mind  Albert  Moore's  various  renderings  of  diaphanous 
things.  In  short,  Mr.  Gunn  is  arrive  rather  than  pro- 
mising ;  while  another  young  artist  who  shows  a  good 
portrait  is  Miss  Dorothy  Johnston,  mentioned  lately  as 


unfavourably  with  his  earlier  output,  and  the  same  must 
be  owned  of  an  example  of  Mr.  Peter  Mackie.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hislop  is  also  disappointing,  but  Mr.  Campbell 
Noble,  though  expressing  a  merely  commonplace  out- 
look, has  made  distinct  strides  in  the  matter  of  technical 
ability  ;  while  a  pleasant  picture  is  one  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Mitchell,  who  has  contrived  to  transmute  to  his  canvas 
some  of  the  weirdncss  of  early  morning.  His  feat  herein, 
nevertheless,  has  been  achieved  far  better  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Alexander  in  a  big  water-colour,  while  another  man  who 
shows  good  work  in  this  medium  is  Mr.  Ewan  Geddes. 
But  in  truth,  all  the  .Scotsmen  represented  in  the  water- 
colour  room  are  rather  handicapped  by  the  presence 
there  of  two  things  by  M.  Gaston  la  Touchc,  and  more 
especially  by  W.  Degas'  pastel  of  a  daiiseuse.  ( >nly 
one  native  artist  comes  into  the  competition  with  the 
French  master,  and  that  is  Joseph  Crawhall,  represented 
by  The  Bulchers  Boy,  and  by  a  splendid  ?tudy  of 
pigeons. 

Crawhall's  recent  death  is  a  great  loss  to  art  in  Scot- 
land, but  mayhap  it  will  be  the  means  of  giving  his 
work  the  wide  recognition  which  it  deserves  ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  recall  that,    only  a  little  while   before  his 
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demise,  an  article  on  liis  L;cniu5  appeared  in  the  Frencli 
paper,  L Art  et  /'Ariisiis. 

If  the  water-colourists  are  lianditapped  by  M.  Degas, 
the  artists  in  monochrome  suffer  an  analogous  disadvan- 
tage,   a    drawing    by    M.     Rodin    being    immeasurably 
superior  to  anything  else  around  it.     It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,   that  there  is  great  power  in  a  chalk  study  by 
Mr.    .A.    v..   John  ;   uhik?  two   essays  in  pen-and-ink  by 
Mr.  \V.  \V.  Peploe  enshrine  lapidarian  workmanshij)  of 
exceptional  charm,  and  express  a  tetiipcranient  of  i|uite 
original    comple.xion,    a 
tribute  which  is  due  again 
to  a   drawing    by    Mr.    E. 
H.  R.  CoUings. 

The  architectural  section 
embodies  only  a  very  few 
things  of  interest,  notably  a 
design  for  a  drawing-room 
by  Mr.  \V.  K.  Davidson, 
and  some  plan-,  for  the 
restoration  of  an  nld  ca-tle 
by  Sir  Robert  Lorimer  ; 
while  as  regards  the  sculp- 
ture-hall, the  majority  of 
item-^  here  are  characterised 
by  lifelessness.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  a  feu 
which  must  be  exempted 
from  this  stricture  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  portrait-medallion 
Ijy  Mr.  Percy  Port-,mouth, 
and  sundry  works  by  .Mrs. 
Meredith  Williams.  Mr. 
Alexander  Proudfoot  is 
aKo  a  ni  on  g  t  h  c  excep- 
tions, a  bust  from  his  thf.  iuchess 
hand  being   truly  striking,          ^v  miss  w.  m.  n.  p.runton. 

,^  ,  f  SO<  lETV    or    MINI.ilTrRE 

and    recalling    the  stately 

Roman  school,  while  a  further  remarkable  exhibit  is 
Mr.  Robert  Colton's  /\iver  into  t/ic  Sen.  This  is  a 
marble  grouj)  wherein  two  nude  ligurcs  are  shown  rising 
out  of  a  great  wave,  and  what  is  so  wonderful  i^  that 
these  figures  seem  really  a  part  of  the  wave  ;  they  appear, 
as  .Shelley  writes  in  Aiioiinis,  to  be  "  made  one  with 
nature.' 

'■  ll   ue  uould  .~eek  to  knnw  what  liter.ilure  and  jnurnal- 
i~in  me.in  to  us  to-da\,  I  would  suggest  that  w  e  should 
lixjk    bai  k    to     the    eighteenth    century. 


that  he  could  spare  from  the  neglect  of  his  duties  he 
devoted  to  the  adornment  of  his  person.'  But  popular 
approval  is  no  longer  won  by  phrase-making  of  this 
kind.  The  artist  who  would  be  a  man  of  his  time  now 
strives  after  originality.  He  must  say  something  new. 
So  long  as  the  point  of  \  iew  is  novel,  the  expression  does 
not  matter.  This  search  for  originality  runs  through  all 
modern  art.  You  find  it  in  painting,  especially  in  the 
pictures  of  the  French  school,  ^■ou  find  it  in  literature 
— in  almost   every  page,  for  example,  of   Browning   or 

Swinburne  or  Kipling.  You 
find  it  most  conspicuously 
in  music,  and,  of  course,  the 
demand  for  noxelty  is  of  the 
essence  of  journalism."  — 
Tlic  Diik-e  of  Ma>/l>oioiii;Jt 
at  the  Printers'  Pension 
Finiii  Pinner.  May.  J()/J. 

The   Oldest  Building  in 
Regent  Street 

.A  KH'R1-:SEXTA1  I\'K  dis- 
|)la\'  of  Waterford  and 
Early  English  glass  is  being 
shown  at  the  galleries  of 
Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co. 
'  I  59-161,  Regent  Street), 
which  includes  many  fine 
Jacobean  and  other  pieces. 
.An  additional  interest  is 
given  to  the  exhibition 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  held  in  the  portion  of 
the  firm's  premises  known 
as  "  The  Cottage,"  a  build- 
01    KUTiAND  ing   which    is  older  than 

A.R.M.s.         .^T  THE  KOVAL  Regent  Street  itself,  dating 

painters'    KXHir.IIION  ,  ,  ,  •      J       ,  , 

back  to  the  period  when  the 
thoroughfare  formed  part  of  a  rural  district.  The  interior 
is  still  retained  in  its  original  condition,  and  though  the 
building  is  now  separated  fVom  the  street  by  intervening 
modern  structures,  the  address  of  The  Cottage,  Regent 
Street,  is  still  recoynised  by  the  postal  authorities. 

pKDi'AI'.i  v  the  most  perfectly  seasoned  wood  that  can 
be  obtained  is  that  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  old 
Hmish  battleships.      1  iriginally  of  the 
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The  artistic  aim  of  that  period  was  to 
de\  elop.  improN  e  and  refine  upon  familiar 
models.  What  iriter<'stpd  mankind  was  not  the  idea,  but 
the  style.  The  mode  of  expression  w.'is  e\erythir,g  ;  the 
thing  expressed  nothing.  Th.it  attitude  of  mind  is  now 
moribund.  It  survives,  indeed,  in  the  I'niversity  of 
Oxford.  1  .im  told,  too.  that  it  may  sometimes  still  be 
traced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
two  places  yet  pay  tribute  to  the  coiners  of  a  good  phrase 
— siu:h  a  phr.ise  as  the  famous  testimoni.d.  "  The   time 


Battleship 
Teak  wood 
Furniture 


finest  quality,  the  action  of  weather  and 
climate  upon  it  render  it  of  unsurpassed 
toughness  and  strength.  This  splendid 
m.iteiKil — generally  teakwood  or  oak  —  is  utilised  by 
.Messrs.  Hughes,  BoU  kow  \-  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Blyth,  North- 
umberland, the  well-known  breakers  up  of  battleships,  for 
the  construction  of  pieces  of  garden  and  other  furniture. 
The  designs  of  these  corresjiond  with  the  excellence  of 
the  material  used,  (ienerally  conceived  in  simple  and 
artistic  forms,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  utility  and 
comfort,  and  offer  a  combination  of  durability  and  beauty 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 


"Leandro    Ramon    Garrido,"    by   J.    Quigley 
(Duckworth  &  Co.  5s.  net) 

Among  the  little  masters  of  modern  art,  Leandro 
Garrido  occupied  a  sufficiently  distinguished  place  to 
warrant  the  production  of  Mr.  J.  Quig ley's  interesting 
and  well-written  monograph.  The  artist's  death  in  igog, 
at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  cut  short 
his  career  when 
he  was  on  the 
brink  of  popular 
fame,  his  work  be- 
ing already  high- 
ly appreciated  by 
artists  and  con- 
noisseurs in 
France,  England, 
and  America.    Of 

mixed  nationality, 

being  Spanish  on 

his   father's  side, 

English  by  his 

mother,  and  born 

at   Bayonne,   in 

France,  Garrido 

showed  some- 
thing of  his  cos- 
mopolitan   origin 

in   his   art.      Mr. 

Quigley  states 

that  the  latter 

"was    d  e  r  i  \'  e  d 

from    that   of 

Spain,  directly  or 

through    Flemish 

channels  "  :  this 

to  a  great  extent 

may  be  so,   but 

the  artist's  later 

pictures  were  also 

strongl  y  influ- 
enced by  those 

of  Frans  Hals. 


I.A    D.XME    .^C.\    G.\NTS  l'-^     L.     K 

BY    J.    QUIGLEY 


Garrido's  connection  with  England  was  an  early  one,  for 
he  spent  some  years  of  his  school  life  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  on  his  father's  death  in  1 883— when  the  arti>t  was  four- 
teen or  fifteen — his  mother  made  her  home  at  Brighton, 
where  he  commenced  his  first  art  studies  at  the  local 
school  of  art.      Later  on  he  went  to  South  Kensington, 

and  afterwards  to 
Paris.  He  was 
never  strong,  and, 
handicapped  by 
want  of  means,  he 
endured  hard- 
ships during  his 
student's  1  i  f  e 
which  probably 
helped  to  shorten 
his  career.  He 
tirst  publicly  ex- 
hibited at  the  New- 
Salon,  Champ  de 
.Mars,  and  though 
he  gravitated  be- 
tween France  and 
ICngland,  the  bulk 
I  if  his  pict  ures 
were  shown  first 
in  France,  where 
he  was  better 
appreciated  than 
in  this  country. 
Nevertheless, 
some  of  his  best 
|)i  ctures  found 
purchasers  on  this 
side  of  the  Chan- 
nel,amongst  them 
being  La  Diinu- 
,iux  Can  is  and 
His  Firs/  OJfcnce, 
bought  respect- 
ively by  the 
corporations  of 

I.  \RRIDO  FROM  G.\KRIUU  ' 

(DfCKwoRTii  Glasgow    and 
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Liverpool.  Garrido'.s  strung,  manly  work,  set  down  with 
great  certainty  of  touch  and  a  fine  sense  of  colour,  is 
hUt'ficiently  individual  in  its  outlook  and  accomplished 
in  its  technique  to  kee])  his  memory  green  when  many 
artists  of  greater  contemporary  popularity  are  forgotten. 

A  K-NOWLKDGK  of  French  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
English  reader  who  dcsiies  to  make  use  of  the  handy 
Pictii'iiihitre  Repertoire  des  Peintres 
compiled  by  Mme.  Isabelle  Krrera. 
Repertoire  des  ,,  contams  a  tabulated  list  of  over 

Peintres,"  by 
IWme.  Isabelle 
Errera 
(Hachctte  et  Cie.) 


Dictionnaire 


40,000  artists,  belonging  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  with  par- 
ticulars of  their  nationality  and  the 
dates  of  their  births  and  deaths, 
when  known,  or  otherwise  the  approximate  periods  in 
which  they  flourished.  One  regrets  that  such  a  handy 
compilation  has  not  been  brought  more  up-to-date,  but 
the  author  has  thought  fit  to  only  include  artists  who 
died  before  1882,  With  the  exception  of  this  limitation, 
there  is  little  to  find  fault  with  in  the  volume,  which 
appears  to  embrace  all  those  names  which  one  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find,  while  the  dates  given  are  taken 
from  reliable  authorities.  ( if  course,  in  a  work  of  such 
an  e.xtensive  scope,  there  are  naturally  a  few  omissions 
and  minor  errors.  Americans  would  probably  object  to 
have  Beniamin  West  and  John  Singleton  Copley  set 
down  as  English,  even  though  they  spent  the  best  part 
of  their  working  career  here.  (;a\in  Hamilton  was  so 
essentially  Scottish,  both  Ijy  birth  and  residence,  that 
one  can  only  imagine  him  being  described  as  Austrian  (.'} 
through  a  misprint.  The  dates  of  Hablot  K.  Browne's 
birth  and  death,  181 5  and  1884,  might  have  been  found 
by  a  reference  to  [iry.in  s  Dfi  tioiiiirv,  one  of  the  works 
consulted  by  the  author;  while  the  inclusion  of  the 
alternative  date  of  1788  for  the  death  of  Johann  Zoffany, 
even  though  given  on  the  authority  oi  Fu/irer  ,Ji/r,/i  die 
Geinalde-Giilerie  ,tller  Meisler,  was  hardly  necessary,  as 
the  artist  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  up  to  iSoo. 
These  slips,  howe\er,  are  only  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  best  jiroof  of  the  general  reliability  of  the  work  is 
that  they  conqjrise  all  those  that  could  be  di-.covered 
during  half  .-in  hour's  search. 

Mk.  FkeIiKKK'K  Armit.AGIi;  is  continuing  his  work 
of  providing  material  for  the  education  of  the  studious 
Freemason,  .ind  ha^  now  brought  out 
another  volume,  with  si.\  illustrations, 
entitled  'f/u-  .)/,t<i>/iie  Loifi^es  of  the 
W'oiid,  whiih  we  are  pleased  to  com- 
nieiul  to  our  readers.  The  first  part 
(if  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Knglish 
lodges,  but  .1^  lhe\  number  consider- 
;il)ly  (jver  3.000,  the  author  has  dealt  with  the  oldest 
and  most  historical  of  them,  and  there  are  many  nio^t 
interesting  stone^  he  li,i>  to  tell.  T.ike,  for  instance,  the 
records  of  the  Royal  Na\,d  l.oiige,  which  introduces  to 
u>  the  n.iiiie  of  m\  old-tinie  self>ceker  of  the  days  of 
(leorge  111.,  who  i^ok  the  title  of  Sir  Francis  Daniel  on 
the  ground  thai,  being  at  Couit  when  the  King  intended 


"  The  Masonic 
Lodges  of  the 
World,"  by 
F.  ArmitaKe 
(Weare  &  C^o. 
4s.  6d.  net) 


to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  other  persons, 
he  step|)ed  in  and  recei\ed  the  accolade  intended  for 
another. 

L'nder  the  head  of  Canadian  Lodges  we  get  a  character 
sketch  of  Nelson,  and  of  his  hasty  ways  as  a  sailor  in 
falling  in  love  in  every  port  at  which  he  touched.  In 
1782  he  was  on  board  his  ship,  the  Alabama^  lying 
oti"  (,)uebec,  where  he  l.iecame  acquainted  with  Miles 
Prenties,  a  prominent  Freemason  of  the  town,  and  of 
course  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  propose.  His  courage,  though  fit  for  the  cannon's 
mouth,  was  not  equal  to  a  refusal  at  the  lady's  lips,  and 
he  went  oft'  to  his  ship  without  telling  of  his  love.  At 
the  moment  of  sailing  his  emotion  returned,  and  without 
saying  a  word  to  anyone  he  set  off  by  himself  in  the 
ship's  dinghy  and  rowed  to  shore  to  make  a  final 
declaration  to  his  inamorata.  Happily  he  was  found  by 
a  friend,  who  persuaded  him  to  rejoin  his  ship  without 
marrying  the  Freemason's  daughter,  and  thus  probably 
ruining  his  professional  life.  Nelson  never  joined  the 
craft,  but  while  his  ship  was  in  Yarmouth  Roads  in  1795 
he  was  made  a  member  of  a  side  degree  of  Freemasonry 
known  as  the  Gregorians. 


A  Bookseller's 
Catalogue 


Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  booksellers'  and 
printsellers'  latalogues  are  those  issued  by  Messrs.  E. 
I'arsons  is:  Sons  145,  Brompton  Road, 
S.W.  i,  in  which  a  large  variety  of  items 
of  special  interest  to  the  collector  are 
always  to  be  fjund.  The  catalogue  (No.  275  of  the 
series  issued  by  the  firm)  includes  a  large  number  of 
original  Puueli  drawings  by  ( leorge  Du  Maurier,  a  series 
of  the  works  of  Piranesi — now  beginning  to  receixe  his 
due  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  eighteenth-century  etchers — 
some  of  the  most  important  illustrated  works  concerning 
the  British  and  foreign  armies,  such  as  Dighton's  Lanee 
Exer,  ise  and  Ackerman  and  Fore's  Military  Cosiiiines, 
and  \arious  richly  illustrated  and  standard  works  on 
costume,  etching,  engraving,  portraiture,  etc. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  .\lgernon  Graves's  classified 
dictionary  of  all  the  loan  exhibitions  of  paintings  held  up 
to  the  present  time  is  announced  for 
issue  during  the  present  month.  It 
includes  a  larger  portion  of  the  work 
than  the  author  anticipated.  The  most  notable  English 
artist  whose  record  is  included  in  this  volume  is  Gains- 
borough, iner  1,200  of  whose  works  are  catalogued. 


A  Monumental 
Work 


Saimiel   Cooper  and  t/ie   Miniature   Painters  of  the 

Seventeenth  Century  is  the  subject  of  an  important  book 

to  be  published  in   the  autumn  by 

A  New  Work  on       ,.,  i-,  ■    1  •  r    p     u,,.  1 

Messrs.   Dickinson,   ot     hedtoru 

Samuel  Cooper  ^.         .       t.    ■      .1  1       r  m       i     r 

Street.      It   IS   the   work   ol   Mr.  j.  j. 


Street.      It   is   the   work   of  Mr.  j.  j 
Foster,  F.S..\.    -well  k 


(- ei.  11     IS     uie     WOIK     IM      1>II.     J.    J. 

roMer,  r..T..v.  -ucii  Known  In  his  M inialioe  Painters 
Pritidt  and  p'oreii^n—and  will  cont.iin  ■  •■"--"■■•i  -"'i 
1.. ;...: f  -.,.» T,, ,.,.-.. 


Pritidi  and  p'oreii^/i—and  will  cont.iin  a  record  an 
description  of  over  a  thousand  miniatures  of  the  perioi 
and  be  copiousK-  illustrated  from  originals  in  the  Roy 
and  other  f.iiiious  collections,  many  being  sulijec 
hitherto   uninibhslied. 


1   record   antl 

nod, 

yal 

ijects 
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special     Notice 

Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  whicli  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  ever)'  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,   Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Prints  by  George  Baxter. — -A-, 056  (GlymlL-'. — (i)  'J'lu 
Dt-sient  from  the  Cross,  if  on  mount,  is  wonh  about  £l,  if  un- 
mounted, 15s.  (2)  'J'ke  Third  Day  He  A'ose  A^^aiii  is  worth 
.ibout  25>.  if  on  mount,  or  if  unmounted,  about  15s. 

Marks  on  China. — .^7,058  (Redcar). — The  matlc  "  Semi- 
China  "  was  used  early  in  the  nineteenth  centiuy  by  a  lirm  of 
potters  of  the  name  of  Riley,  of  Burslem. 

Clock. — .^7,074  (Ryde). — The  maker  of  your  clock,  William 
.Scale,  was  working  at  King  .Street,  near  the  Ciuildhall,  in  1721. 
He  joined  the  Clockmakers'  Company,  and  was  made  master  in 
1749.   He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  clockmakers  of  his  time. 

Vienna  Porcelain.  — A7,oS5  (Zessel). — It  is  not  jiossible 
for  u^  to  i^ivc  an  opinion  regarding  your  old  Vienna  plates 
without  >ceing  them,  but  we  would  point  out  that  fraudulent 
co])ies  of  the  work  of  this  factory  are  very  numcrou.s.  From 
what  you  say  of  the  decoration  of  the  jiieces,  we  fear  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  plates  are  reproductions,  and  not  genuine. 

Steel  Engravings.— A7, 089  (Pimlico  Road,  S.W.).— As 
your  prints  arc  only  steel  engravings,  they  are  jiractically  value- 
less, more  especially  as  the  margins  have  been  cut. 

Engraving  by  Van  Laar.  — .^7,096  (Ryde).— The  en- 
gra\-ing  ol  7 he  Fat  inyard,  which  you  describee,  would  be 
unlikely  to  realise  more  than  5s.  to  7s.  6d. 

Plaque.  — A7, 100  (Worcester  Park). — We  should  say  your 
])laque  is  more  likely  to  be  pottery  than  porcelain.  Enoch 
Wood  was  a  working  modeller  in  1777.  He  afterwards  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account  and  became  famous,  being 
known  as  "the  Father  of  the  Pottery."  He  made  many  more 
than  fourteen  designs.  Vour  piece,  being  signed  and  dated,  is 
of  interest.  .So  far  as  we  can  judge  without  seeing  it,  we  should 
say  it  is  likely  to  be  worth  ^5  to  £(>. 

Books. — A7,io7  (Castlenock,  Co.  Dublin).— \'nur  copy  of 
The  Psalms  of  David  is  of  practically  no  importance  from  the 
collector's  point  of  view,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
edition  of  Watts's  Pcjcms. 

Engraving  by  V.  (ireen. — A7,ii2  (Slougli). — We  have 
no  record  of  the  sale  of  the  engr.aving  you  mention  recently. 

"Worship  of  Bacchus." — .^7, 113  (Kidderminster).— If 
your  engraving  Ijy  C.  Mottram  is  in  colours,  it  is  worth  about 
£\  :   if  uncoloured,  only  a  few  shillings. 

Prints. — A7, 122  (York).  — Vour  set  of  twelve  prints  by 
Callot  are  of  very  little  interest  or  value  to  a  collector,  and 
would  not  realise  more  than  lo.s. 


Works  of  Van  Dyck.— .\7,i29  (Prague).- We  are  unable 
to  value  the  work  mentioned  in  your  enquiry  from  the  descrip- 
tion ;  it  is  probably  of  value.  Would  it  lie  possible  for  you  to 
send  it  for  examination  ? 

Clockmakers.— .-\7, 135  (I'aiis).  — (I)  David  de  Charmes 
w.as  admitted  to  the  Clockmakers'  Com]iany  in  1692.  .Simon 
de  Charmes  was  working  in  Warwick  .Street,  Charing  Cro>s, 
between  the  years  1688  and  1730  ;  he  also  belonged  to  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company.  There  were  othvr  makers  of  this  name 
working  in  London  during  the  eighteenth  century.  (2)  William 
Creak  worked  in  Cornhill  and  Bunhill  between  1 740  and  176S. 
(3)  George  Pyk£  was  the  son  of  John  Pyke,  of  Newgate  Street, 
clock  and  watch  iriaker  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
.admitted  to  the  Clockmakers' Company  in  1753.  (4)  We  have 
no  record  of  Wm.  Hull,  of  Stratford. 

"  Reapers."— A7, 138  (Dover).— .As  your  copy  of  AVa/<->j, 
by  R.  Meadows,  after  Westall,  is  uncoloured,  it  would  be 
unlikely  to  realise  more  than  30s.  to  £2.  We,  of  course,  assume 
that  it  is  in  good  condition  and  a  fine  impression.  All  Hallows 
lite,  by  Scott,  after  Maclise,  is  worth  5s.  to  7s.  6d. 

"Children  of  the  Mist,"  after  Landseer.— A7,i46 

(Wiaysbury).  —  \'our  artist's  proof  ol  L;iiid>eer's  Children  of  I  he 
Mist  \\(mld  realise  about  three  guineas. 

Book. — A7,l68  (Egremont). — We  regret  that  the  jiarticulars 
you  send  of  your  took  are  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  its  value.  .Should  it  be  illustrated,  it  may 
be  of  value  :  iniillustrated,  it  would  be  worth  possibly  a  few 
shillings. 

Worcester  Porcelain,  etc.  — A7170  (Rangoon).- (i) 
.Some  ol  the  linest  specimens  of  Worcester  porcelain  bear  no 
marks.  The  valual)ie  Oriental  '*  pt»wder  blue "  pattern  is 
seldom  or  never  marked,  and  the  apple-green  ground  pieces  ore 
also  unmarked.  (2)  F.  J.  Manskirsch  was  born  in  1770.  He 
is  known  as  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  also  as  an  engraver. 
The  Empress  Josephine  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  series  of 
Scenes  on  the  Rhine.      He  died  in  1S27. 

"  Rest"  and  "  Labour,"  after  J.  F.  Herring,  senr., 

by  Davey. — A7171  (Glastonbury).- — \our  ]iair  of  prints  would 
le  unlikely  to  realise  more  than  £\  at  the  present  time. 

What-not.— A7174  (Highgate). — The  what-not  shown  in 
the  photograph  sent  is  English  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
At  present  it  should  be  worth  about  si.s  guineas,  but  such  pieces 
are  increasing  in  value. 
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Special    Notice 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
should  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Heraldic  iJepartment,  Hanover 
Buildings,   35-39,   Maddux  Street,   \\'. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  thcNc  columns. 
Those  of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  uiay  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will   be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  a[)plicant,  should 
be  set  forth. 

Family    Portraits. 

Hni'ing  rcceit'cd  sei'crdl  enquiries  from  corresrondcnts 
Abroad,  asking  us  to  obtain  copies  of  pictures  in  the  pos- 
session of  prOvate  indii>idua!s  and  public  boaies,  "  The 
Connoisseur"  has  new  secured  the  ser^'iies  of  an  eminent 
arttst  ivho  luill  be  prepared  to  I'isit  any  part  of  [he  Kingdom 
tvilh  this  object. 

Letters  referring  to  this  matter  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Genealogical  Editor  of  "  The  Connoisseur."  Hanoi'cr 
Buildings,  35  to  39,  Maddox  Street,  London.  W. 

( jl.Nn:i:K.- -T  lie  arm-  of  Kui-ian  (iiml'cr.  'li  Lniulun,  wcic: 
.'^.i,  on  A  i'cnii  coti-ci  Art;,  three  chi-vrnns  (lu.  Crc^I  —  An  arm 
cnii'.  in  chain- mail,  hohiini;  a  mace  or  rUii'  spiked  Or. 
!-'a!_»ian  was  .son  of  William,  who  \\a-  >i>n  "I  William  (iinibci. 
of  Uo.iiiinyton,  Co.  Hunt-.  (?  I5S<»i. 


II.\KI,ACKENPEN. — This  is  a  very  old  Kent  family,  which, 
according  10  some  pedigrees,  dates  from  before  ihe  Conquest. 
The  principal  family  was  settled  at  W'oodchurch,  one  William 
ilarl.ickenden,  of  that  place,  Esq.,  being  mentioned  in  a 
chatter  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  14  Edw.  II.  (i2S6b  He  is 
said  to  have  been  great-grandson  of  a  William  II.  However, 
the  pruof  of  descent  of  the  first  seven  generations  of  a  j^edigree 
traced  in  1607  or  160S  is  somewhat  vague,  although  there  is 
little  doid.t  that  William  11.,  of  Harlakenden,  in  Woodchurch, 
who  died  30  April,  14S1,  was  descended  frona  this  stock,  as  is 
described  in  an  inscription  in  the  south  chancel  of  Woodchurch 
Church.  His  eldest  son,  Roger,  married  twice  :  by  his  first  wife 
he  had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  came  into  possession  of  Harlacken- 
den  at  his  father's  death,  29  March,  1523.  This  Thomas  had 
several  children,  but  the  only  son  to  have  issue  was  Martin  H., 
whose  daughter  and  sole  heiress  married  .Sir  Kdward  Hales,  Kt. 
After  the  death  of  Lady  Waterhouse,  formerly  wife  of  Martin 
H..  the  estates  passed  to  Walter  H.,  great-great-grandson  of  the 
abLi\e-menlioned  Roger  by  his  second  wife,  whose  descendants 
remaine^l  in  possession  for  se\eral  geneiations.  There  are 
sc\eral  printed  and  manuscript  pedigrees  of  the  various  families 
bearing  this  name,  although  liouiitless  all  de.scended  from  the 
WoMilchurch  faniily. 

I'lCuNE.  —  Henry  Kerne,  Bishop  of  Chester,  was  educated  at 
U]>pingham  .School.      He  died  in  1662. 

Alsii.v.  — In  a  Chancery  Suit,  dated  II  P"el'.,  1646 
(Charles  I.  A  I  4S),  the  children  nf  Sir  .\llen  Apsley,  Kt.,  and 
Dame  Lucy,  his  wife,  are  given  as  follows  :— Allen,  William, 
Lucy,  lames,  and  Barbara,  wife  of  George  Hutchinson.  I'.sq. 
The  action  concerns  the  office  of  Custos  Brevium  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  reversion  of  which  «as  granted  to  Sir 
.Allen,  at  whose  decease  the  king  granted  it  to  William  Apsley 
f.ir  the  benefit  of  the  said  children.  The  plaintiffs,  James 
.-\p-ley.  Cc'irge  Hutchinson,  and  Baibara,  claim  their  portions. 

Queries. 

[//V  uui/.'  (>e  Nfasfii  to  iiisfr!  ,7110  ics  for  aincsf-oiuimli  Jret 
of  lAiuxi-.  provuhd  they  are.  ihoit ,  and  tu\o>iipaiii,ii  hy  tlu 
sniiur'i  }ia'iu  and  aa\it-,:ss.'\ 

TKViii'.l  1.  —  .Any  inf.Mni.uion  nlating  to  this  fandly,  ami 
esjiecially  aluu;  Helen  Trydell,  wife  of  Sir  Laurence  Cotter. 
of  Kochford,  Mallow,  Co.  Cork,  will  be  gratefully  received. 


IK) 
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August,   1913 


Charles  the  Connoisseur 


By  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop 


Duchesses,  galore  1  Countesses,  like  cherries 
on  a  tree  !  Beauties  from  the  stage,  like  roses  on  a 
hedge !  A  May 
morning,  a  May 
day,  a  Ma  y 
night,  and  all 
gone  like  the 
dew  on  the 
grass,  or  the 
spring  flowers 
in  an  Alpine 
meadow.  A  pic- 
ture of  shim- 
mering silks 
and  satins,  fea- 
t  h  e  r  s  an  d 
pearls.  The 
King  —  "who 
n  e  \'  e  r  said  a 
foolish  thing, 
and  never  did 
a  wise  one  '' — 
seated  in  the 
centre  of  the 
picture,  cross- 
legged  on  a 
couch  w  i  t  h  a 
litter  of  new- 
born spaniel 
puppies  by  his 
side  chewing  at 
the  ribbons  of 
his  clothes.  The 
King,  with  his 
long  w  i  g  « f 
brown  curls 
shadowing  his 
melancholy 
face,  whispering 
stories  to  the 


newest  favourite,  Louise  de  Querouail 
l.adv  Castlemaine  scowling  at   them 
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le  perhaps,  with 
over  her  naked 
shoulder.     The 
King    praising, 
judging,  admir- 
i  n  g,  1  o  o  k  i  n  g 
over  his  garden 
of  fair  beauties, 
for  he  inclined 
towards     the 
very   blonde, 
sees   twenty  or 
more    courtiers 
brave  in  lute- 
string  body- 
coats,    Rhin- 
grave  breeches, 
sleeves  whipt 
with  point  lace, 
all  sealed  at  a 
round    table 
plaving  Basset, 
with  two  thou- 
sand ])ounds  in 
gold  as  a  bank. 
In  a   gallery 
a  b  o  V  e     the 
King's   head   a 
French  boy  is 
singing  love- 
songs.      Every- 
thing, every- 
body gleams 
and   flickers  in 
t  h  e  candle- 
light; it  catches 
the   gold   in 
the  ladies'  hair, 
the  little  loose 
curls,  called 
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"  faxduriies.''  (in  their  torclic.ul>,  the  curls  close  their 
clieeks,  c;illed  "  cuntitlcnts,"  the  hiii^  locks  over  twin 
ears,  called  '"hearlbreakers.  "  It  shines  on  bare  bosoms, 
red  lijis;  onLady  Castlemaine's  yellow  satin  and  ])inner; 
on  Nell  Clwvnne's  neat  instep;  on  Mrs.  Middleton's 
tlowered  tabby  gown.  There  is  Lord  .St.  Alban  in  his 
suit  of  black  velvet;  there  is  Sir  Philip  Howard 
dressed  like  a  Turk  ;  Mr.  I'ickering  in  scarlet  waist- 
clothes.      In   that   corner   Henrietta   Hvde   is   lioldini: 


A  great  talk  goes  on  of  gardening  and  astrology, 
both  being  now  the  vogue.  Mr.  Evelyn  cautions 
people  not  to  adventure  forth  their  choicest  exotic 
plants,  and  to  take  heed  lest  the  farewell-frosts  pre- 
judice their  choicest  tulips.  How  curious  the  talk 
of  flowers  seems  in  this  artificial  room — the  flow-ers 
asleep  in  their  beds  outside  shaming  the  flowers  of 
women  who  should  be  asleep  in  theirs.  And  there 
is  Miss  Jennings  looking  for  all   the  world  like  that 
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her  court,  Granunonl  at  her  elbow  taking  mental 
notes  of  her  beautv  to  describe  her  afterwards.  He 
remarks  on  her  white  skin,  her  beautiful  hands  and 
feet,  hc-r  languishing  tenderness  of  look.  "She  never 
(jpened  her  eves,"  lie  says,  '"  but  like  a  ("hinese,  and 
when  >he  ogled  one  would  have  thought  she  was 
doing  something  else."  And  she  became  Countess 
of  Rochester.  Then  .Mrs.  Middleton  is  (i\er  there 
looking  sidewavs  at  the  King  in  her  prettv  affected 
manner  ;  she  is  a  white  blonde,  da//.lingly  fair,  with 
an  indolent,  languorous  manner,  very  |)rccious.  "  Not 
evervbodv's  taste,"  says  Grammont.  Near  the  King 
is  Miss  Warmestre,  with  brown  hair  and  a  high 
colour,  s]>arkling  eyes,  and  rather  bad  figure.  ICven 
as  slie  eves  the  King  she  carries  on  a  ripple  of  co:i- 
versation  with  half  a  dozen  men,  rakish,  not  loo  polite 
conversation,  but  that's  the  wav  of  the  w<irld  just  now. 


luni|uille,  with  the  great  chaliced  flower  thev  call  the 
S|ianish  trumpet.  She  is  the  ladv  who  had  the 
notable  adventure  when  she  dressed  as  an  orange 
wench  and  went  to  see  the  German  astrologer,  who 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  gav  Lord  Rochester  in 
ilisguise.  .Several  of  the  ^Llids  of  Honour  are  having 
])arties  in  their  rooms.  Miss  Wells,  Miss  Bagot, 
.and  Liicv  Walters  are  eating  green  oysters,  ham,  and 
pie,  and  drinking  Sjianish  wine  with  three  partly-sober 
gentlemen. 

Duchesses  galore,  did  1  sa\'  ^  Think  of  it  ! 
Here's  Nell  Gwynne,  the  Welsh  orange  girl,  from 
whom  the  Dukes  t)f  St.  Albans  descend.  Lucy 
Wallers,  whose  son  is  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Mary 
Davis,  the  actress,  whose  daughter  became  I-ady 
Derwiinwater.  IJarbara  Villiers,  who  is  to  be  the 
Duchess  of  ( 'K\eland.      Louise  de   ( Juerouaille,   who 
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will  be  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Anna  Maria  Brude- 
nell,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  Dozens  of  the 
King's  favourites  are  there  whom  he  has  raised  to  the 


peerage.  Somehow  we  have  a  soft  spot  in  our  hearts 
for  most  of  these  ladies,  indiscreet  as  they  were. 
The  last  request  of  Charles,  dying,  appeals  to  all  of 
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US  —  "Iioii'l  Irt  ])oor  Xijllv  Starve.'  Otln-rs,  (Hic 
imafiincs,  one  knows,  bail  st.ir\.;il  alter  bein^  outrast 
from   that   brilliant   society. 

"  ^'et,"  savs  Mr.  ^e|l\^  ot  the  artresses  in  the 
Roval  'J'heatre.  "  what  a  show  they  make  by  candle- 
light." And  again  he  nu'ntions  how  two  ])lays  eould 
not   be  acted  tor  want   of  clothes  lor  the   actors    the 


King  has  promised.  Our  scene,  our  room  of  beauties, 
is  like  that.  Htiw  many  will  cease  to  act  their  jiarts 
lure  tor  want  of  clothes  the  King  has  iMumised  them — 
the  King  of  ])ie-crust  promises?  How  many  make  a 
brave  show  bv  the  candle-light?  Their  laces  masks 
of  their  feelings,  touched,  1  believe,  by  the  singing  of 
the   bo\'   in   the  uallerv.       If  onlv  one  or  two  ot   the 
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il   marriage  with  that  fool 


beauties  here  rmiUl  see  bevund  the  room,  beyond  the 
candle-Hghl.  into  the  cold  iire>  mornings  to  come, 
they  would  have  shuddered  to  think  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  them.  Proud,  ill-tempered  Barbara  Villiers 
might  have  seen  a  host  of  squalid  cavaliers  handing 
her  down  to  her  final  pitifu 
lieau  Fielding — one 
of  them,  (Joodman, 
the  a  (- 1  o  r,  w  ho 
turned  highwayman 
and  only  just  es- 
caped the  gallows- 
tree,  deserted  her 
and  from  h  i  m  she 
was  passed  down 
and  down.   Half  the 

women    in    t  h  a  t 

room,    wonderful 

beauties,    staking  a 

thousand  pounds  at 

a  throw,  came  to  a 

like  end. 

Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton, the  wonderful 

dark    beauty   wlioni 

Grammont  married, 

whose  mouth  "does 

not  smile,  but  seems 

ready  to   break   out 

into  a  smile,"  I  woii- 

<ler,  could  she  guess 

dreary  life  to  come 

in  France,  would 

she  not  go  straight 

from  that  i;allerv  to 
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bury  herself  aw.iv  from  all   the   sham   gaiety  in   some 
wild  country  ])lace  ? 

Even  as  I  see  that  gallery  of  laughing,  talking  men 
and  womeji.  ]  f.-.-l  the  he.H  and  the  overcharged 
atmosphere  reeking  of  hea\y  scent  and  indescribable 
smells,  for  it  was  an  age  of  filth,  and  I  can  see  one  of 
those  women  moved  beyond  restraint  by  the  singing- 
bov's  flutedike  \iiiii',  and  mv  eyes  lollow  her  as  she 
escapes  from  thi/  gallery  along  passages,  through 
eiliptv  rooms,  to  thv-  o|)en  air.  'I'here  sh..  fee-l>  the 
cold  wind  stir  the  curls  on  lur  lorehead,  the  elamj) 
grass  wet  her  feet  ;ind  darken  the  hem  of  her  dress. 
There,  under  the  stars,  with  the  trees  vaguely  massed 
against  the  skv,  she  feels  like  some  hunted  animal  at 
b.iv.  She  is  one  of  the  girls,  jierhaps,  lirought  up 
from  the  coimtry  to  do  her  best  in  the  court,  and  now 
she  cannot  go  back,  and  she  is  not  vet  practised 
enough  and  hardened  enough  to  go  forward  with  a  lie 
on  her  lij)s  and    in   her  eves.      She   is  a   girl,  an  !   the 


music  has  unnerved  her.  She  will  go  back  soon  alter 
that  one  wild  panting  moment  under  the  stars  when 
all  the  sweet  breath  of  night  claimed  her  and  called 
to  her.  She  will  go  back  with  little  hard  lines  at 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  she  will  see  to  it  that 
she   has    no    move   of  these   moments. 

The   King  looks 

on  at  t  h  e  moving 
crowd,  his  heavily 
lidded  eyes  now  and 
again  turned  to  the 
woman  by  his  side. 
He  has  a  few  little 
ways  of  conveying 
to  women  his  ad- 
miration, but  they 
think  him  easy  spoil, 
his  good  nature 
makes  him  a  sini])le 
prey. 

Among  the  crowd, 
beside  those  people 
1  have  mentioned, 
are  others  on  whose 
faces  the  stamp  of 
sadness  has  set  a 
mark.  One  face, 
the  face  of  Eliza- 
beth M  a  1 1  e  1 1 , 
Rochester's  wife,  is 
a  rare  sight  there. 
This  is  the  young 
heiress  w  h  o  h  e 
seized  by  force  out 
of  her  coach,  and 
married.  Rochester  had,  as  Bishop  Burnet  says, 
"drunk  all  his  friends  dead,"  and  was  indeed  the 
most  renowned  drunkard  of  his  day  before  he  was 
thirtv.  To  this  man  was  the  unfortunate  girl  Eliza- 
beth married,  and  bv  him  had  four  children,  and  to 
him  signs  herself — "  your  faithful,  humble  servant." 
It  is  onlv  fair  to  his  niemorv  to  sav  that  he  died 
reallv  and  genuinelv  repentant,  and  brought  several 
of  his  remaining  friends  to  their  reason  by  his 
exemplary    conduct. 

Then  there  is  Hortense  Mancini,  the  niece  and 
heiress  of  Cardinal  .Mazarin,  almost  at  one  time  the 
richest  woman  in  lCuro])e,  now  living  on  Charles's 
bountv  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  vear  in  .St.  James's. 
A  wonderfully  beautiful  wom.ui,  a  woman  of  many 
romantic  adventures,  who  ended  dee])  in  debt,  and 
whose-  bodv  was  .seized  by  her  creditors. 

Most  of  these  great  beauties  on  whom  the  King 
feasted  his  eyes  have  been  painteil  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
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who  amazed  Mr.  I'cpys  by  his  pomp  and  by  the 
manner  in  whirli  his  table  was  ordered  for  him  to  go 
to  dinner.  The  vast  amount  of  work  this  i)ainler  pin 
forth  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  made 
appointments  for  his  sitters  beginning  at  seven  or 
eight  in  the 
morning.  He 
has  put  into 
his  portraits 
just  that  air  of 
easy  virtue,  that 
affectation  of 
languor,  that 
slight  coarse- 
ness  of  expres- 
sion and  tinge 
of  vulgarity, 
that  proves  at 
once  how  well 
he  understood 
the  fair  crea- 
ture s  ,  who 
would  walk  in 
pell-mell  fiddl- 
ing with  their 
hats  and 
plumes,  a  n  (.1 
changing  them 
on  one  a  n - 
other's  heads. 

With  all  this 
the  age  itself 
seems  to  have 
little  to  do,  for 
as  one  reads 
the  conflicting 
stories  of  that 
time,  the  one 
all  junketing, 
the  other  all 
learned  inquisitiveness,  the  one  of  a  world  of  gay  rich 
libertines,  their  pranks  and  follies,  the  other  of  war 
with  the  Dutch,  of  the  plague,  of  the  new  interest 
in  art,  one  feels  a  little  of  that  curious  excitement 
of  those  times,  that  nervous  vitality  permeating  the 
atmosphere  of  court  and  city  alike.  I'olite  gentle- 
men, and  ladies  too,  were  equally  at  home  watching 
criminals  tortured,  or  raffling  for  toys  at  the  booths 
(if  a  fair.  As  much  interest  was  awakened  in  the 
King's  mind  by  a  new  form  of  bee-hive  as  by  the 
appearance  of  some  new  beauty  at  his  court.  Him- 
self a  very  unclean  person  of  loathsome  personal 
habit,  his  mind  was  ecjually  untidy  and  disreputable, 
finding  room  fijr  almost  anv  form  of  vice,  information, 
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or  curious  tale.  One  moment  he  would  be  making 
love  to  a  Maid  of  Honour,  the  next,  forgetting  her 
in  a  collection  of  paintings  of  rare  tulips. 

The  women  themselves  were  mostly  of  a  fair  intelli- 
gence, quick  and  witty,   but  of  no  sound  education. 

They  ate  and 
drank  prodigi- 
t)  u  s  1  y  and  at 
all  hours.  They 
painted  their 
faces,  romped 
through  coun- 
try dances,  and 
were  absolutely 
free  in  their 
conversations 
wiihmen.  They 
had  bathing 
tents  s[)read  on 
the  water  of  the 
rivers  to  secure 
privacy, yet  they 
dressed  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to 
apjiear  almost 
dropping  out  of 
their  clothes. 
Thev  affected  a 
great  delicacy, 
and  pretty 
downcast  looks, 
and  had  an  idea 
that  they  lived 
in  an  age  of 
great  civilisa- 
tion, yet  they 
crowded  to  see 
the  mangled 
bodies  of  exe- 
cuted 111  e  n  as 
thev  were  brought  from  the  gallows  on  baskets  placed 
on  the  hurdle.  And  from  the  scene  of  the  execution 
at  Charing  Cross  they  went  to  eat  mulberries  in  St. 
James's,  The  old  plays,  such  as  Hamlet,  are  not 
considered  fine  enough  for  their  refined  and  polite 
age,  so  they  have  The  Maiden  Queen,  by  Mr.  Dryden 
instead,  and  flock  to  see  Nell  Gwynne  as  Florimel,  a 
gallant.  Mr.  Pepys  rejoices  in  Nell  in  man's  clothes, 
saying  she  '"  has  the  motions  and  carriage  of  a  spark 
the  most  that  ever  I   saw  any  man   have." 

One  night  the  King  sits  up  to  all  hours  throwing 
dice  in  the  \tr\\\  chamber,  and  the  next  day  is  silling 
bv  candle-light  to  Mr.  Cooper  the  miniaturist,  Mr. 
Evelyn  holding  the  canille,  and  the  King  discoursing 
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on  subjects  relating  to  [)ainting  and  gra\ing,  many 
ladies,  no  doubt,  coming  in  and  out  to  view  the  pro- 
gress of  the  crayoning,  for  the  design,  when  finished, 
will  make  the  stamp  on  the  new-milled  coinage. 

■|"lien.  also  partlv  Inr  the  convenience  of  those 
])oorer  ladies  who  could  not  afl'ord  to  be  carried  in 
glass  coaches,  was  the  upper  end  of  St.  James's  paved, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  a  quagmire.  And  so  was 
the  Haymarket  about  Piqudillo  paved,  and  instructions 
printed  tor  keeping  the  streets  clean.  In  St.  James's 
I'ark  they  might  see  the  Pelican,  "  a  melancholy 
water-fowl,  brought  from  Astracan  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador";  and  indeed  great  numbers  of  people 
went  to  see,  not  onlv  the  pelican,  but  the  milk-white 
raven,  the  elk,  the  guinea-fowls,  and  the  red  deer. 
There's  that  scene,  so  well  known,  of  the  King 
walking  with  Mr.  Evelyn  in  St.  James's  i'ark  when 
the  King  stopped  to  talk  to  Nell  Gwynne,  "she 
looking  out  of  her  garden  on  the  terrace  at  the  top 
of  the  wall,"  the  King  standing  on  the  green  walk 
under  it.  "  A  \erv  familiar  discourse,"  savs  Evelvn. 
That  was  the  \ear  after  the  blackest  and  thickest 
fog  ever  known,  and  the  same  year,  1671,  of  the 
discoverv  of  the  artist  Grinling  Gibbon,  and  of  the 
famous  scenes  painted  bv  Streetar  for  the  W  hitehall 
Theatre.      ( )n    the    very    same    day    that    the    King 

talked    with    Nell    in    the    Park,   the   Queen   allowed 

a    milliner.    Madame    de    Board,   who    came   to    sell 

her  petticoats  from    h'rance,  to  criticise  a   carving  of 

Gibbon's  that 

had  been  carried 

intoherbedroom 

for  her   t  o   buy, 

and   M)   she  did 

not   [)nr  chase   it 

but  was  go\ern- 

ed  by  the  bauljle- 

seller   out    o  f 
i'ranct.'.     In  the 

ga  1 1  erv,    from 

wliii  h  I  have  for 

t  h  e    m  o  ni  e  n  t 

s  t  ra  y  ed,    t  h  .■ 

French    bov   h.is 

given   place   to  a 

com])anv   nf   fid- 
dlers, and  at  tlleii 

be  ginning   t  < 

scrape  all  the  ga\ 

crowd    prepare 

lor    da  n  c  in  g. 

They   will   be-gin 

wilh  ilu;  i-onmto 
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in  which  the  King  will  lead  a  lady  the  length  of 
the  room,  or  down  one  of  the  galleries.  The  simple, 
baby  face  of  Louise  de  Querouaille  looks  up  at 
him.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  pushes  boldly 
forward.  Miss  Warmestre  flashes  her  eves  at  him. 
But  he  avoids  them  all  and,  in  one  of  his  quick 
nervous  tem])ers,  leaves  the  room,  and  goes  down 
the  passage  to  the  green-room  beside  his  privy 
chamber.  It  is,  inavbe,  that  he  is  worn  out  by 
touching  for  the  King's  evil  all  day,  perhaps  he  is 
bored  by  all  this  company.  Lady  Castlemaine  follows 
him  out  to  try  to  put  him  in  a  good  humour,  and 
Mrs.  Sedley,  afterwards  made  Countess  of  Dorchester, 
has  a  witty  and  pungent  remark  on  the  situation, 
while  Mrs.  Jennings,  after  the  celebrated  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  is  so  angry  that  she  is  taken  away  in 
tears,  sinie  the  King  had  promised  to  lead  her  out 
on  that   night. 

I  cannot  forbear,  just  to  make  an  ending,  the 
telling  of  that  curious  happening  at  that  time 
whereby  a  poor  woman,  Anne  Green,  became  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  a  doctor,  Sir  William  Petty,  was 
made  famous.  Briefly  it  was  this;  that  Anne  (Ireen 
had  been  caught  and  hanged  for  felonv,  and  her  body 
had  l)een  begged  for  the  anatomv  lecture  to  the 
scholars  at  O.xford.  Mr.  Petty,  as  he  was  then,  bled 
her,  put  her  into  bed  with  a  warm  woman,  and  with 
sjiirits  restored  her  to  life.  Afterwartls,  the  scholars 
joined   together  and   made  her  a   small   portion,  and 

married  her  to  a 
man  bv  whom 
she  had  sevend 
children. 

The  echoes  of 
those  women's 
\oires  are  gone, 
the  stuff  of  their 
clothes  is  dust, 
their  gossip  is 
flown  o n  the 
wings  of  the 
w  1  nd,  a  nd  lew 
know  where  they 
li'-,  but  from  pic- 
tures thev  still 
s  ni  i  1  e  on  ,  the 
p  r ac I i  sed  co- 
quette to  the 
e  nd,  a  nd  still 
when  w  v.  g  a  i  e 
on  their  features 
the  days  of  that 
Kinir  come  back. 
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LACQUER 


by  EGAN    MEW  1<M  ' 


]U^. m  sumiH   jjii3 


Some  Examples  of  Chinese  WorR         No.  II. — Drawings  in  Line 


Judging  by  the  enthusiasm  of  collectors  ami 
the  prices  when  connoisseurs  meet  in  the  market- 
places, old  Chinese  lacquer  was  never  more  highly 
valued  in  Europe  than  at  the  present  time.  And  yet 
it  has  been  very  little  written  upon  in  any  informatory 
way,  and  some  of  the  less  famous  styles  have  been  a 
good  deal  neglected.  This  applies  to  the  Lacque 
Burgaute,  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  some  time 
ago,  and  also  to  various  slighter  forms  of  lacquer, 
very  general  in  many  periods  of  Chinese  art,  in  which 
the  design.s  appear  in  black  and  red  beneath  a 
brilliant  surface  of  polished  lacquer.  The  particular 
pieces  dealt  with  in  this  way  by  the  Chinese  artists 
are  worthy  of  every  consideration,  but  no  collec- 
tion has  hitherto  been  brought  together,  nor  is  this 


style  of  work,  I  believe,  a[)preciated  at  its  full  value. 
Occasionally  at  Christie's  and  other  famous  "  rooms  " 
one  notes  an  example  from  some  old  country  house 
come  under  the  hammer  and  bring  a  modest  price, 
liut  these  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  black  and 
white  work — the  black  masses  being  like  Bcardsley's, 
and  the  delicate  sure  lines,  but  for  their  greater 
accomplishment,  resembling  the  work  of  that  artist — 
are  still  obtainable  by  the  collector  who  does  not  care 
to  spend  large  sums.  Indeed,  the  pieces  themselves 
are  not  usually  of  very  great  importance  in  comparison 
with  other  lacquer  furniture.  Like  most  of  the  best 
Chinese  work,  these  specimens  were  made  for  native 
use,  and  therefore  have  that  especial  character  which 
is  usually  somewhat  obscured  when  the  Oriental  tries 


XO.    1. — THE    FKONT    PANEL    OF    A    CHEST    OF    BRILLIANT    IlLACK    AND    KED    LAl-S^LEK.    l.N    WHICH    THE    DRAWING 
IS   AS   FIRM,    FREE.    AND    DELICATE    AS    IN   THE   FINE   OLD   CHINESE    PAINTINGS 
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to  please  the 
hist  of  the 
Western 
eye.  Most  of 
the  pieces 
shown  in  this 
and  my  next 
article  are 
of  the  late 
eighteenth 
century. 

It  has 
been  point- 
ed out  —  I 
think  I  re- 
nieuiber  Mr. 
L  a  u  r  e  n  ce 
B  i  n  y  o  n 
underlining 
the  point — 
that,  as  the 
Chinese  arts 
declined  in 
the  e  i  g  h- 
teenth  cen- 
tury, elabor- 
ation gave 
way  to  too  great  a  sim- 
plicity. This  is,  of  course, 
an  inversion  of  the  Euro- 
pean sequence  of  events. 
Here  the  great  periods 
have  been  broadly  simple, 
the  decadent  times  ovei 
lain  with  detail  and  un- 
beautiful  and  unmeaning 
ebullitions  of  ornament. 

I5ut  I  suggest  that,  after 
all,  the  acc<pted  great 
periods  of  Chinese  art  are 
not  always  the  most  satis- 
fying, a"stheti(allv  speak- 
ing. The  eighteenth 
century  was  the  heritor 
of  sublime  tradition,  the 
owner  of  a  store-house  ol 
gorgeous  and  splendid 
accomplishment,  from 
which  it  could  select  and, 
.as  it  were,  rehneat  leisure. 
I'l-rhaps  the  great  seasons 
of  fruition  were  over,  but 
nnich  remai  ned  ;  many 
<;ifted  artists  still  survived. 


Jv'O.    II  —PICTURE    ON    CHEST    IN    RED,    BLACK,    AND    GOLD    LACQUER,    SHOWING 
THE    GRACEFUL    LINE    AND    ADMIRABLE    SPACING    COMMON    TO    THESE    WORKS 


and     even 
now  remain. 
The    p  r  i  c  e- 
less  sense  of 
beauty  does 
not   belong 
to  the  Sung, 
the    Ming, 
or  the  king- 
doms which 
followed 
those  dynas- 
ties,   but 
rather,     it 
seems  to  me, 
to  be  part  of 
the  spirit  of 
the  people 
of   the    Em- 
pire we  call 
Celestial, 
but  to  which 
the    native 
never    ven- 
tures to  give 
so    graiidi- 
1  o  ( I  u  e  n  t   a 
Thus,  late  in  the 


No.   III. — A  laR(;e   box  for   mandarin's   mats,     the 

DRAWINGS    ARE    MADE     DIRF-CTLV    WITH    THE    BRUSH     ON 

GOLD    LACriUER.         THE    DIVERSITY    OF     THE    DRAWING    OK 

THE    liUTTERFLIES    ALONE    FAR    OUTSHINES    THE 

INGLNCITV    OF    WHISTLER 


name. 

eighteenth  century,  when, 
acctirding  to  many  Euro- 
pean  masters  of  Chinese 
art,  all  was  over  and  Troy 
had   linally   been,   beauti- 
ful things  were   still  pro- 
duced   as    easily    and 
naturally  by  the  hand  of 
the    Chinaman    as    our 
machinery    produces    the 
[leiuliar    horrors   which 
are  intended   to  decorate 
our  homes.      Among   the 
simplest  and  most  perl'ect 
work  of  this  period  is  the 
decoration    on    the    cases 
and   bo.xes  and  other 
objects   shown   in   this 
article.      One  would  wish 
to    reproduce    the    ])hoto- 
graphs  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  so  that  the  absolute 
mastery  of  line   nught  be 
more  fully   shown,   but 
that   is  impossible,   and 
therefore  these  notes  and 
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No.    IV. THE    TOP    OF    A    ROUND    LACQUER    BOX    DECORATED    IN 

B-LACK    LINE    ON    A    GOLD    SURFACE 


pictures  must  only  be  taken  as  hinting 
at  the  beauty  of  these  pieces. 

In  these  specimens  it  will  be  seen 
that  without  laying  aside  his  birth- 
right of  decorative  mastery,  the 
Chinese  artist  appears  in  all  these 
examples  to  make  a  frankly  literary 
appeal.  On  one  of  the  panels,  at 
least,  of  each  piece  he  writes,  as  it 
were,  with  his  perfect  line  and  un- 
failing precision  something  of  a 
classic  story.  The  inwardness  of 
his  meaning  is,  of  course,  only  ap- 
parent to  those  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  the  middle  kingdom,  but 
the  charm  is  for  all. 

In  a  recent  book  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Sargent  on  China's  latest  famous 
Dowager  Empress,  he  has  very  wisely 
contradicted  the  oft-quoted  aphorism 
as  to  East  being  East  and  West,  West. 
At  the  present  time,  at  least,  all  in- 
terested in  Oriental  art  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  deli- 
cate .spirit  of  beauty  which  inspires 
all  Chinese  antiijue  art.    The  Japanese 


artists  have  inadvertently  done  our- 
selves and  the  Chinese  that  service  ; 
for  the  smaller  and  younger  nation 
has  made  her  own  fine  work  so  popu- 
lar in  Europe  and  America  during 
the  last  thirty  years  that  it  could  not 
but  draw  our  attention  to  the  fount 
and  origin  of  its  greatness,  which  is 
generally  known  to  be  Chinese. 
Thus  the  Japanese,  while  giving  us 
of  their  best  in  the  past,  have  also 
helped  us  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  their  brilliant  neighbour's  artistic 
productions.  The  first  illustration  in 
the  text  shows  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  tender  of  the  divine  ladies  of 
the  Taoist  faith.  She  is  the  delicate 
and  kind  Hsi  Wang  Mu.  She  us- 
ually passes  on  her  way  through  the 
valley  of  our  shadows  mounted  upon 
one  of  those  agreeable  yet  complex 
beasts  of  the  mythic  lion  family  who 
appear  the  favourites  of  the  gods. 
Roughly  speaking,  I  think  the  pre- 
sent drawing  tells  the  story  of  a 
certain  human  being  who,  once  upon 


No.    V. — THE    COVER    OF    A    LARC.E    OCTAGONAL    BOX    WITH    ROUNDED 

CORNERS.       THE    PICTURE    IS    AN    ELABORATE    DRAWING    IN    DELICATE 

BLACK    LINE    ON    A    GOLD    GROUND 
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Old   Chinese   LacqiiO' 


a  time,  broke  in- 
to the  plwisimt 
paradise  of  the 
Lady  Wang  Mu 
and  stole  from 
her  rich  store 
of  flowers  and 
jewelled  fruit  that 
famous  symbol 
of  longevity,  the 
pointed  Chinese 
peach.  The 
goddess  comes 
upon  him  in  his 
terraced  corner 
of  the  world 
holding  her 
sacred  fruit.  She 
sees  and  knows, 
but  she  passes 
calmly  and  be- 
nignly  on  her 
mysterious  mis- 
sion with  noth- 
ing more  severe 
for  the  thief 
than  a  smiling 
acknowledgment  and  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
the  mortal  who  has  had  the  cunning  or  the  good 
fortune  to  put  on  immortality.  He  receives  his  god- 
dess with  an  equally  contented  air,  for  he  too  has 
drunk  the  milk  of  paradise,  and  knows  the  secret  of 


No.    VIII. — A    DRAWING    IN    BLACK    ON    RED    LACQUER    FRCM    THE 
TOP    OF    AN    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    PICNIC    BOX 


celestial  honey- 
dew.  The  second 
picture,  in  the 
same  style, 
shows  a  courtier 
who  is  visited  by 
a  delicate  god- 
dess, or  a  sage 
who  is  well 
aware  that  he  is 
ent  e  rt  a  i  n  i  n  g  a 
heavenly  guest. 
In  this  piece  the 
s]wcing  and  ar- 
rangement of  the 
decoration,  apart 
from  the  grace 
of  the  line  used 
in  the  figures,  is 
highly  typical  of 
the  method  em- 
ployed in  this 
de|)artment  of 
lac(]uer  work. 

The  next  six  il- 
lustrations show 
a  variation  on  the 
theme  cmploved  in  what  may  be  lalled  line  drawing 
in  lacquer.  In  these  examples  the  designs  are  made 
with  the  brush  directly  on  the  wood  surface  in  black. 
It  is  then  covered  with  a  transparent  gold  lacquer  and 
polished  to  the  usual  brilliant  smooth  surface.    No.  iii. 


No.     I.K. — TOP    OF    LARGE    BLACK    AND  GOLD    FAN-SHAPED    LACQUER-BOX    DECORATED    WITH    DESIGNS    OF    THE 
SACRED    FO,    WHOSE    EXPRESSION    APPEARS    UNFRIENDLY    TO    THE    WESTERN    EVE 


The    Coiiiioisseiir 


XOS.     X.    AND    XI.  —  A    PAIR    OF    CHESTS    OF    RED    AND 

IN    THE 

shows  a  mandarin's  hat-box,  about  oml-  foot  in  height, 
most  (Ichcatcly  dcioratcd  on  the  outside  with  symljolic 
<lesigns — the  butterfly  of  eternal  hfe,  the  peaches  of 
longevity,  and  so  forth.  On  the  broad  space  of  the 
round  tO])(No.  iv.)  is  a  design  possibly  from  some  semi- 
celestial  comedy  of  the  perioil.  Each  line  is  direct 
and  simple,  the  arrangement  of  the  massed  blacks  sure 
and  effective  to  a  degree  not  often  obtained  in  Western 
art.  No.  V.  is  taken  from  a  very  large  octagonal  box 
with  rounded  corners  :  it  shows  a  graceful  and  full 
design — the  story  is  an  affair  of  the  gods,  I  believe. 
\o.  vi.,  an  elaborate  and  beautifully  decorated  tea- 
chest,  also  eight-sided,  shows  in  its  first  panel  the 
de[)arturi;  of  a  prince  going  out  to  battle.      The  scene 


BLACK    LACQUER     WITH    EUROPEAN    MOUNTS     DECORATED 
iAME    STVLE 

is  the  innermost  court  of  his  palace,  where  his  intimate 
I'amily  wish  him  good  fortune,  and  attempt  to  hide 
their  dutiful  regret.  To  those  who  understand  the 
Chinese  spirit  of  the  family  there  is  much  of  interest 
in  this  drawing,  which  is  both  simple  and  sincere, 
and,   incidentally,   highly  decorative. 

rile  pi(  nic  is  one  of  the  summer  delights  of  the 
Chine.se,  and  Nos.  vii.  and  viii.  show  the  kind  of 
ornamented  basket  that  was  at  one  time  in  use  for 
carrying  prepared  foods  to  the  island  or  pavilion 
where  the  fete  was  to  take  place.  This  example,  the 
top  of  which  shows  a  delicate  line  design,  is  about  a 
foot  square  and  fifteen  inches  high.  It  is  divided 
into    three;    parts    and    held  together    by   a    red    and 


!,U 


No.    XII. — A    GOOD    E.XAMPLE    OF    THE    STYLE    OF    DRAWING    TO    BE    FOUND    ON    MOST    OF    THE    CLASS    OF    WORK 

MENTIONED    IN    THIS    ARTICLE 


XO.    XIll.  —  AN    ANTIQUE    CHEST    OF    RED    LACgUER,  WITH 
DESIGN    IN    BLACK    OF    A    SAGE    RESTING    ON    A    HIGH    ROCK 


No.  XIV. — A  CHEST  DECORATED  WITH  AN   ELABORATE 
PICTURE    IN    BLACK    LACQUER    ON    A    RED    GROUND 
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gold  lacquered 
bamboo  handle, 
sjilit  at  the  sides 
for  great  e \ 
strength.  The 
de.sign  on  the 
top  of  a  basket 
ol  the  same  kind 
(No.  ix. ),  but  fan- 
shaped,  which  is 
divided  into  six 
compartments  or 
covered  tr.iys, 
pictures  a  n  un- 
common varietv 
of  thedi\'inedog. 
Fo. 

Nos.  .\.  and  xi. 
show  examples 
of  this  kind  of 
lacijuer.  mount- 
ed evidently  iji 
Europe,  on  elab- 
orately decorat- 
ed stands  con- 
taining drawers, 
etc.  When  these 
chests  were  imported  into  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century  they  contained  tea  of  great  price,  and  the 
exotic  character  of  the  decoration  of  the  boxes  was 
greatly  appreciated  and  jiri/ed.  Later,  in  dealing 
with  i>;nglish  lacquer,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
many   of   these   designs   were   emijloved    to   decorate 


No.  .\V. 


our  native  [)ro- 
tluctions,  and 
the  care  taken 
to  preserve  the 
essentials  of  the 
Chinese  designs 
is  shown  even 
in  these  stands. 
No.  xii.  gives 
a  n  o  t  h  e  r  a  n  d 
very  interesting 
example  of  the 
graie  and  move- 
ment of  line  in 
the  particular 
class  of  work. 
No.  xiii.  shows  a 
box  of  brilliant 
red  lacquer  with 
a  design  of  a  god 
or  sage  seated 
on  an  arrange- 
ment of  riH'ail/e, 
but  the  picture 
is  difficult  to 
reproduce  i n 
photography. 
Another  scene,  very  finely  painted,  shows  in  the 
next  box  (No.  xiv. ):  while  No.  xv.  depicts  a  lively 
design  from  the  top  of  a  large  red  and  black  lac- 
ijuer e.xample.  The  tail-piece  (No.  xvi.)  is  another 
gold  and  black  hat-box  with  elaborate  symbolic 
decoration.  iT,'  he  ,<'iiiinued.) 


Tur  OF   .^   LARi.E  l.\cmui;r  c.\se  for  a   present   of  fine  tea, 

WITH    SYMBOLS    INTENDED    TO    CONVEY    COMPLIMENTS 


.No.   XVI. — mandarin's   hat-box,   with    di:i.k:ati:lv   drawn 

SY.MBOLIC    DESIGNS    ON    C.OLI)    LACOI'ER    CKOUNl) 
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MAK'IA    C.l  \M\G.    col  \TI-:SS    OI-    COXHXTRV 
l-'rom   an   hlniinul   Poriftiit 
BV   (;i-i<\\isi-:    si'i-scEK.    1757 


Two  Mezzotints  by  John  Smith 

Ai;oLT  the  middle  of  thv  last  decade  ol'  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  fashionable  world  of 
London  still  largely  centred  round  Covent  (iarden 
and  its  vicinity,  John  Smith,  the  engraver,  set  up  his 
establishment  at  "  ye  Lion  and  Crown,  Russel  Street  " 
— the  address  which  so  frequently  appears  on  the 
publication  line  of  his  later  prints.  If  the  inscription 
on  his  tomb  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Northampton,  is 
to  be  trusted,  which  records  that  Smith  died  in  1742, 
aged  ninety,  the  engraver  was  then  past  the  meridian 
of  life.  He  had,  according  to  Strutt,  seived  his 
apprenticeship  with  "  one  'Fillet,  a  painter  in  Moor- 
fields,"  passed  from  him  to  Isaac  Beckett,  "the 
mezzotint  scraper,"  from  whom  he  learnt  that  mode 
of  engraving.  '"  He  was  afterwards  further  instructed 
by  \'an  der  Vaart,  and  his  productions  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  he  was  taken 
into  the  house  of  that  painter  and  worked  principally 
from  his  pictures." 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  house  was  presumably  the 
one  he  occupied  in  Covent  Garden  for  twenty-one 
years,  which  Mr.  Austen  Dobson  identifies  as  being 
in  the  Little  Piazza  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
S(|uare.  Its  garden  abutted  on  to  Dr.  Radcliffe's  in 
Bow  Street,  the  two  gardens  running  ])arallel  with 
Russell  Street,  where  Smith  took  up  his  residence  : 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Smith's  garden  joined 
on  to  Kneller's,  like  the  doctor's,  and,  like  it,  was 
accessible  by  a  gateway  through  the  partition  wall. 
That  the  relations  of  the  painter  and  engraver  were 
friendly  when  they  parted  company — despite  their 
subsequent  quarrel — may  be  guessed  from  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  two  of  Smith's  mezzotints,  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  himself,  which 
are  well  known,  and  rank  amongst  his  finest  repro- 
ductions. Exceptionally  interesting  impressions  of 
these,  from  the  fine  colle(-tion  of  Mr.  Fritz  Reiss, 
are  reproduced  to  illustrate  the  present  article.  The 
first  in  point  of  time  is  that  of  Sir  (Godfrey  Knel- 
ler, reproduced  from  an  autograph  portrait.  This, 
according  to  John  Chaloner  Smith,  is  stated  to  have 
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been  scraped  m  10(^4.  ll  so,  it  iiia)-  well  have  been 
a  parting  gift  from  the  engraver  to  his  patron.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  because  in  the  following 
year  Kneller  painted  Smith's  portrait — the  plate  from 
which  was  engraved  by  the  sitter  exactly  twenty  years 
later — and  gave  it  to  him,  with  an  inscription  written 
in  the  painter's  autograph  on  the  back. 

Kneller  possessed  a  flattering  pencil,  and  his  por- 
trait is  a  proof  of  his  ability  in  this  direction,  for  it 
gives  us  a  likeness  of  a  far  handsomer  man  than  could 
be  surmised  from  the  records  of  his  biographirs. 
Mr.  Reiss's  copy  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  was,  perhaps,  as  vain  as  Kneller,  and  in 
another  sphere  of  art  possessed  far  greater  genius 
than  the  painter.  This  was  David  Garrick.  He 
possessed  the  idea  that  he  greatly  resembled  Kneller, 
or  rather  the  portrait  of  the  latteT  by  himself,  for  he 
had  had  no  opjiortunity  of  seeing  the  painter  in 
person.  An  evidence  of  this  belief  is  afforded  by 
this  copy  of  the  mezzotint  which  he  gave  to  Patty 
More,  one  of  the  four  sisters  of  the  famous  Hannah, 
and  a  grand-daughter  of  John  Smith.  It  may  be  said, 
as  an  excuse  for  the  apparent  vanity  of  the  actor, 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  .such  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  -More  family  that  his  present  may  have 
been  given  as  a  joke  at  his  own  foible,  rather  than 
in  a  serious  mood.  On  the  back  of  the  mezzotint 
is  an  impression  of  Garrick's  seal  and  the  following 
original  lines  by  him  : — 

"  The  mimic  form  tm   Tnlhcr  >i(ie, 
Th.li  you  .icccptctl,  is  my  pride  : 
Resemlile.s  one  so  prnmpt  to  chnnge. 
Thio'  ev'ry  mortal  whim  to  range. 
Von'd  swear  llie  lute  is  like  the  case. 
The  mint!  .is  various  as  tlie   face. 
Vet  to  his  friends  lie  this  his  fame, 
lii^  heart's  eternally  the  same." 

The  other  print,  that  of  Smith's  portrait,  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  career  of  the  engraver. 
If  one  accepts  the  evidence  of  the  tombstone,  it  was 
painted  when  Smith  was  forty-four.     His  namesake, 
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-/ ^/7i^ ,"  ,,  J/^ 


^  ■^   /i>     >«<^y^^ /^*»-^^    /^   /ifiv^    ;'^i^  <y^A, 

!  ^ 


"Gurrick  (David)  Autograph  Lines  in  A^eree,  ad(lro*sed  to 
Patty  More,  witli  on  impression  of  Garrick'a  sMi  of  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  G.  Kneilcr  {whom  Garricl(  alirai-s  fancii-d  he 
closely  resembleil) ;  Portrait  of  J.  Smith  (tho  engraver), 
grandfather  of  Hannah  and  Patty  More,  nn  ohiiirinl  ^ttcli 
by  Kneiler;  ami  Mejantint  ]^)rtmit'of  Kmjiler.  by  Smith 


AI;T0GRAI'H     LINIS     in     VEKSE     addressed     by     DAVID     GARKICK     TO     PATTY     MORE, 

IMPRESSION     OF     GARRICK'S     SEAL 


luhn  Chaloiu-r  Smith,  Iioul-vit.  niccts  tlii>.  as  bting 
prolialily  insjiirtd  by  the  vanity  ul  an  o\d  m;in  wlm 
wished  to  bi-  thouglit  iiiiK'ty  when  he  was  only  turned 
ciuhty,  anti  suggests  that  the  true  dati-  of  Smith's 
birth  was  abmit  1660.  A  iiinrirmation  oi  this  idea 
m:iv  be  found  in  the  dates  given  to  the  ine//.otinter's 
earhc'st  produi  tions,  none  of  wliirh  are  thought  to 
have  been  engraved  before  107c),  whilst  further  eon- 
Inuiiition  is  gi\cn  in  the  apiJioxiuiale  date  lie  took 
the  Lion  ami  ('rown.  'I'his  jirobably  sym  lironised 
with  his  inarnage,  .and  for  a  man  to  delay  this 
fuiK  tion  until  lie  was  fortv-lne,  in  ;in  age  when  men 


developed  far  earlier  than  in  the  present  day,  would 
be  something  of  an  anomaly.  Moreover,  iiis  son  ben- 
jamin, the  onlv  one  whose  birth-date  is  recorded,  was 
not  born  uiitd  i  70O.  However  tliis  may  be.  Smith 
iloes  not  look  tortv-four  in  his  portrait,  iiiid  whether 
his  appearance  ol  voulh  is  attributable  to  kneller's 
courteous  brush  or  to  tin-  falsity  of  the  inscription  at 
Northani[iton  must  be  left  for  the  reader  to  decide, 
h  will  lie  noted  tliiit  the  engraver  holds  in  his  hand 
.1  print  of  his  iiie/zotint  of  Kneller,  ina  niiinnei  which 
would  send  a  thrill  of  anguish  through  the  lieart  ot 
the  presenl-d.iy  [irint-collector.      If  Smith   was  then 


Tii'o   Mcz:zoti)its   by  John   Siiiifli 
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ORIGINAL     SKETCH     BY     SIR     GODFRIiY     KNELIER 


accustomed  to  handle  prints  in  this  manner,  he  must 
speedily  have  abandoned  it  :  for  in  Russell  Street  he 
became  a  regular  print-dealer,  publishing  not  only  his 
own  plates,  but  those  of  other  engravers,  and  not 
unfretjuently  inscribing  the  latter  with  his  own  name 
as  author.    This  practice— a  by-no-means  unusual  one 


in  those  free-and-easy  days — must  be  set  down  not 
to  his  vanity,  but  to  his  commercial  shrewdness  :  for 
Smith's  reputation  was  so  great  that  prints  inscribed 
with  his  name  were  likely  to  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
those  credited  to  his  contemporaries.  Such  conduct 
hardly  seems  consistent  with  the  refined  and  elegant 
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personality  recordctl  in  Kj-iellrrs  portrait ;  but  on  the 
hack  of  Mr.  Reiss's  co[)y  there  is  a  sketch-hkeness 
of  the  me/zotinter  by  Sir  Godfrey  which  is  far  more 
convincing.  It  is  obviously  drawn  at  a  later  date, 
possibly  in  i/id,  when  .Smith  engraved  the  i()96 
portrait,  and  may  have  taken  the  plate  to  Kneller  for 
corrections.  Though  age  may  account  for  some  of 
the  alterations  in  Smith's  features,  it  cannot  be  held 
altogether  responsible  for  the  shortening  of  the  nose, 
the  thickening  of  the  nether  lip,  and  the  general 
broadening  of  the  face.  The  sketch  must  be  accepted 
as  a  true  likeness  of  the  man,  the  finished  portrait  as 
merely  a  flattered  version  in  which  the  sitter's  salient 
characteristics  have  been  refined  out  of  existence. 
The  former  agrees  closely  with  an  anecdote  of  the 
engraver  which  was  given  to  Strutt  by  Mr.  Grosse. 
He  relates:  "Smith  the  mezzotint  scrajjer  had  a  blue 
paper  book,  in  which  he  had  pasted  many  proofs  of 
his  works,  really  taken  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
plates.  Some  time  after  he  had  left  off  scraping,  he 
was  much  followed  by  collectors  for  these  proofs. 
He  affected  great  hauteur  .  .  .  and  required  much- 
entreaty,  as  well  as  an  advanced  price,  to  part  with  a 
print  from  this  book.  The  marks  of  blue  paper, 
sticking  to  the  corner  of  the  print,  were  considered  as 
an  undeniable  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  impres- 
sion. Smith  finding  how  readily  and  at  what  high 
prices  the  prints  went  off,  procured  some  ordinary 
impressions,  which  he  trimmed  close  and  stuck  into 
his  blue  book,  from  whence  they  were  purchased  as 
proofs."' 

Like  Turner,  who  is  said  to  have  pursued  a  some- 
what similar  course  with  the  copies  of  the  Liber 
S/iiJiorum,  Sinitli  probably  kept  the  best  impressions 
for  himself.  The  blue  vohmir  was  not  the  only  one 
he  jiossessed,  for  Hcrrace  Walpole  records  that  the 
eneraver    "had    composed    two    larue   volumes   with 


proofs  of  his  owii  plates  which  I  have  seen  in  his 
hands  ;  he  asked  X5°  f*^""  them."  These  Mr.  Dalla- 
way  expanded  to  four  volumes,  folio,  containing  574 
plates,  which,  in  his  time,  belonged  to  Kirs.  Spencer, 
the  widow  of  the  miniature  painter,  and  may  probably 
be  identical  with  the  set  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Walpole  speaks  of  Smith's  plates  being  "so  com- 
mon "  that  it  is  needless  for  him  to  give  a  list  of 
them.  The  characteristic  still  exists  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, this  commonness  extends  only  to  the  reprints 
struck  off  by  the  Boydells  and  Bowles  when  the 
original  coppers  were  worn  to  a  shadow.  These  late 
impressions,  which  do  scant  justice  to  the  quality 
of  Smith's  scraping,  have  helped  to  lower  Smith's 
reputation  as  an  engraver.  Like  most  of  the  early 
mezzotinters,  he  used  a  fine  ground,  which  readily 
deteriorated,  so  that  his  work  should  be  seen  in  the 
proof  states  to  be  properly  appreciated.  In  it  he 
attains  a  brilliancy  of  effect,  a  breadth  of  feeling,  and 
a  facility  of  handling  that  went  beyond  the  best  efl'orts 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  places  him  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  great  engravers  who  flourished  about 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  unfortu- 
nate in  working  in  an  age  when  portraiture,  and  indeed 
painting  generally,  had  become  largely  uninspired  and 
mechanical.  He  was  successful  in  transferring  to  his 
[)lates  the  qualities  existing  in  the  pictures  from  which 
they  were  taken — strength,  precision,  and  directness. 
That  his  work  is  wanting  in  subtlety  and  refinement 
i.s  less  his  fault  than  that  of  his  themes.  If  Smith 
failed  to  invest  his  mezzotints  with  all  the  grace  and 
fascinating  lightness  of  touch  which  mark  the  work 
of  some  of  those  practitioners  who  flourished  half  a 
century  later,  it  was  not  through  want  of  talent,  but 
that  contemporary  painting  afforded  no  adequate 
scope  for  its  di.'~]ilay. 
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Some   Old    Lead=glazed    Pottery 

The  jug  figured  in  Xos.  i.  and  ii.  was  found 
in  pulling  down  an  old  house  in  Walthamstow.  A 
workman  engaged  in  pulling  down  the  house  dis- 
covered a  small  walled-up  recess  in  the  ingle-nook, 
and  within  the  recess  was  this  jug,  which  he  ajijiro- 
priated.  When  I  bought  it  in  1909,  this  man  had 
been  dead  for  twenty  years,  and  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  widow,  who  was  then  in  a  London 
workhouse.  I  bought  it  from  a  dealer,  and  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  its  former  owner,  nor  yet  which 
was  the  London  workhouse. 

The  height  of  the  jug  is  7^  inches.  The  body  is 
of  a  very  hard  and  compact  buff-coloured  clay.  It 
has  received  a  dip  of  rich  yellow  slip,  and  the  jjattern 
of  birds,  foliage,  and  a  sun  with  rays  is  cut  through 
the  slip  into  the  body.  The  incised  lines  have  then 
been  rubbed  in  with  manganese  to  give  to  them  a 
deeper  colour.  There  are  touches  of  manganese  on 
the  body  and  on  the  handle  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
manganese  over  the  yellow  slij)  lias  assumed  a  rich 


By   C.  Hemming 

crimson-brown  colour.  The  face  of  the  sun,  the  rim, 
tlie  bird,  and  the  foliage  are  coloured  with  cojjper 
green.  The  execution  is  strong  and  vigorous.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  to  what  locality  to  assign  such  a 
piece.  The  graffiato  process  was  used  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  Derbyshire,  in  Wales,  and  in  Devonshire. 
The  sun  with  rays  is  a  not  infrequent  device  of  the 
Staffordshire  slip-potter,  and  he  used  manganese  often 
as  a  colouring  oxide,  but  cojiper-green  was  not  used 
on  the  earlier  Staffordshire  pieces.  It  was  occasion- 
ally employed  at  Wrotkim,  where  also  a  few  graffiato 
pieces  are  known  to  have  been  made.  There  was  a 
jug  with  a  sun  with  rays,  and  with  the  sides  deco- 
rated with  birds  and  foliage,  in  the  Solon  collection  : 
it  had  a  long  inscription,  and  the  name  Catherine 
Davies,  but  the  date  was  obliterated.  The  slip  was 
much  paler  in  colour,  and  there  were  touches  of 
green  decoration  on  it.  In  the  sale  catalogue  it  was 
as('ribed  to  Wales. 

No.  iii.  represents  a  dish  of  light  red  clay,  diameter 
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Xo.     III.  —  ADAM      AND      EVE      DISH 


II  inrhi-s,  the  siibjrc  t  being  "Adam  and  Eve  under 
the  Tree.''  The  inside  of  the  dish  has  recei\'ed  a 
coating  of  yellow  slip,  and  the  figures  of  Adam  and 
Eve  appear  to  have  been  hand-moulded,  and  are 
made  of  a  pale  clay,  also  coated  with  yellow.  The 
irregular  wavy  line  around  the  dish  anil  the  branches 
<if  the  tree  are  trailed  on  with  a  liglit  red  slip,  like 
the  clay  of  the  body  of  the  di.sh.  The  ornaments, 
which  m,iy  be'  meant  to  represent  fruit  (grapes  ?i,  are 
yellow  oiUsiile  the  wavy  rim,  but  are  coloureii  with 
coplier-greeii  within  it.  These-  fruit-medallions,  and 
the  little  leaves,  have  been  impressed  by  means  of  a 
rude  seal,  which  was  probal)ly  larve-d  at  tile  end  ol 
a  stick.  Amongst  tlie  foliage  are  things,  presumabK 
birds,  since  tliey  have  wings,  sometimes  yellow  and 
sometimes  green.  Their  bodies  are  made  of  nd 
clay,  but  all  th'ir  heads  have  been  broken  eff.  The 
character  of  tlie  work  is  archaic,  but  the  effect  is 
i|uaint  and  [ileasing.  The  two  figures  are  made  as 
a  child  would  model  its  lirst  attempt  at  the-  human 
form.  There  are  traces  of  the  broken  snake  on  the 
tree-  trunk. 

Th(-  method  of  impressing  patterns  by  means  of  a 
stick  witli  the  (-nd  cut  into  a  seal  was  in  use  at 
WTotham.  but  as  the  dish   is  unlike  anv  I  have  seen. 


I  hazard  no  attribution.  It  was  bought  at  Alresford, 
in  Hampshire.  Amongst  the  so-called  h'areham  \Yare, 
.Mr.  Hodgkin,  in  his  book  on  Old  E/i<^/ish  Foltt-r\\ 
figures  an  Adam  and  Eve  dish,  diameter  \2  inches, 
but  this  one  has  its  design  incised  insteatl  oi  being 
in  relief.  It  is  also  touched  with  green.  I  am  nut 
iiivself  acquainted  with  Faieliani  pottery. 

There  is  a  rim  behind  mv  dish  through  which  four 
holes  have  been  perforated,  but  these  holes  cannot 
ha\e  been  intended  for  convenience  in  hangmg  it  up 
when  finished,  since  they  are  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  would  cause  Adam   and   Eve  to  hang  sideways. 

The  little  jug  in  Xu.  iv.  in  shape  resembles  tin- 
work  uf  early  stoneware  potters.  Nottingham  used 
such  a  shape,  as  did  also  Dwight,  for  instance,  in  his 
be.iutiful  little  white  salt-glazed  jugs  in  the  X'ictoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  The  body  of  the  iug  illus- 
trated is  of  red  clay:  it  is  darkened  all  o\er  with 
manganese,  and  glazed  with  lead.  Tin-  handle  is  of 
tin-  old  "nipped  "  pattern,  and  to  the  right  of  it  are 
incised  the  initials  .M.  (1..  whilst  the  initials  R.  11. 
are  cut  in  underneath  the  handle.  'I'he  date  1701 
is  arranged  betwet-n  the  rosettes  on  the  fr<.>nt  cif  the 
jug.  The-  rosettes  thi-msehes  have-  been  stampetl  on 
by  nu.-ans  of  some  rough  seal. 
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Not  many  such  old 
jugs  have  survived,  as, 
being  in  constant  use, 
they  were  apt  to  get 
broken,  when  more  im- 
portant pieces,  used  only 
on  great  occasions,  fared 
better,  and  were  fre- 
quently handed  down  to 
[losterity. 

The  flask.  No.  v.,  is 
5  inches  diameter.  It 
is  made  of  a  dark-brown 
clay  which  burns  to  an 
olive-green  colour,  and 
there  are  splashes  of  red 
upon  it.  Within  the 
wreath  on  the  front  are 
incised  the  initials  J.  P., 
1784,  and  a  gun.  The 
back  is  decorated  with 
the  same  wreath,  and 
also  with  a  circle  of  dots, 
with  which  figure  a  saw, 
a  knife,  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, an  axe  and  a 
mallet,  showing  that  J.  P. 


must  havt 


No.     1\  .  —  LEAD-GLAZED 

been  a  carpen-  British 


ter.     The  whole  surface  is  sprinkled  with  those  small  cent  of 


iridescent  spot  tings 
which  announce  the 
presence 
of  iron  in 
the  body. 
It  is  im- 
possible 
to  say  in 
what  part 
of  Eng- 
land such 
a  piece 
w  a  s 
made,  as 
there  are 
no  dis- 
tinctive 
c  h  arac- 
teristics  of  any  special 
ocality  about  it.  I'er- 
ha])s  it  was  made  in 
Staffordshire,  because 
there  arc  salt-glaze  flasks 
of  such  a  sha[)e,  notably 
one  inscribed  I.  M. 
and  dated  17 .14,  in  the 
^Museum,  also  the  incised  wreath  is  reminis- 
scratch-blue  decoration. 


JCG 
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\Th(  F.tiitor  iiiritts:  the  assistana-  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  max  he  ahk  to  impart  the 
i>if<)y»talion   ni/ia'/'cd  I'v   Conespoinients.^ 


UnIIiKNI  II  lEIl    I'OKTKAIT    (No.  44). 

I  >EAK  Sir, — We  should  be  much  obliged  if  anv  of 
your   readers   could   assist    us   to   the   painter   of  the 
portrait  of  wliich  the  enclosed  is  a  photo,  and  also,  if 
possible,  the  person  whom  the  portrait  re])resents. 
Vours  faithfully,  \\".  A.  Hl'tchkr  \:  Co.,  lyi  n. 

Information   REiiAUUiNr.  St.  Esciialzii' k. 
Sir, — 1  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  give  me 
inlormation  concerning  the  coloured  plate  in  the  Jmre 
number  of  The  Connoisseur  of  an  officer,  Grenadier 


Ciuards,  by   I>.  Mansion  and   St.   Escliauzier.     Being 
myself  by  name  Eschau/ier,  I  feel  very  interested  to 
know  who  St.  Eschauzier  was,  as  we  do  not  know  of 
a  painter  in  the  family. 
Awaiting  your  answer, 

\'ours  truly,    P.  I'.SCHAUZIER. 

Olu  CnuRtH  AT  Roiterham. 
Dear    Sir, — Can  you    oblige    me    by   telling   me 
whether  you  or  any  other  magazine  recently  published 
any    notes    or    information    about    the   Old    English 


(44)      UNirJENTU  lED     rilRTRAlT 
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identify  the   painter  and  subject  of  the  one  I  send 
herewith  ? 

Yours  faithfully,   11.  A.  L[;\v.sev. 

Unidentiiiei)  Portrait  (No.  46). 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  pleased  if  any  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  able  to  identify  the  oil  painting 
here  reproduced  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know 
of  whom  it  is  a  portrait,  probable  date  and  name  of 
artist,  and  if  valuable.  It  was  purchased  by  me  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a 
very  dirty  condition.  It  has  been  restored.  The 
colouring  and  brushwork  are  very  fine.  Original 
frame :  the  opening  measures  29  in.  by  22i  in.  : 
canvas  oval.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion you  may  be  able  to  give.  Thanking  you  in 
anticipation. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  Woolner. 


UiNIDENTll  IKD 


(45)       UNIDENTIFIED    I'ORTRAIT 

Church  at  Rotterdam,  which  is 
being  dismantled,  and  if  so, 
when  ? 

Yours  truly, 
CuRZON  OF  Kedleston. 

Unidentified  Painting  (35). 
Sir, — The  unidentified  paint- 
ing  of  St.  Barbara  (No.  35)  in 
your  June  number  appears  to  be 
a  fine  original  primitive  Flemish 
work  of  the  fifteenth   century 
after  the  manner  of  Hans  Mem- 
ling.      It  is,  however,  not  by  '^6) 
Memling  himself,  the  drawing  of 
the  head  and  hand  not  being  good  enough  for  this 
master. 

The  photograph,  of  course,  gives  no  clue  to  colour 
and  general  appearance  of  the  painting. 

Yours  very  truly,  Hans  LiJTHV. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  45). 
De.\r  Sir, — -I  have  two  old  paintings  of  ladies, 
evidently  a  mother  and  daughter.  I  bought  them 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  was  then  informed 
that  they  were  left  in  the  loft  to  be  cleared  out  with 
other  rubbish  when  the  family  removed,  as  they  were 
much  damaged.  I  was  told  it  was  a  large  hall  on  the 
north  side  of  Middlesex.     Could  any  of  your  readers 


Portraits  (Nos.  47  and  50). 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  enclose  two 
pictures  which  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  information 
about.  If  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  me  this  I  shall 
be  much  obliged.  The  first 
l)hoto  is  of  a  small  6  in.  by 
4^  in.  water-colour  painting  on 
paper  in  a  closing  leather  case, 
signed  J.  Kennedy,  an  artist 
living  and  painting  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  whom  it  is  a  portrait 
I   shall   be  glad  if  any  of  your 


UNIDENTIFIED 
PORTRAIT 


(50)     unidentified   portrait 
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(4,S)       I  NIDE.MTIFIED     I'ORTKAIT 

rcadcrv  can  tell  iiie.  The  Sfcond  is  a  pasttl  painting 
of  an  exceedingly  line  coloured  work,  and  of  beauty  ; 
it  is  unsigned,  in  an  oval  frame,  the  picture  about 
20  in.  liy  I  2  in.  Can  any  reader  of  'I'm,  Connoisseur 
be-  >o  kind  as  to  tell  nie 
the  painter  and  subject  ? 
Vours  sincerely, 
(Mis?)  a.  L.  Fkeha. 


UNII>KNTn  Ihl' 
rnl'.lR.MT    (Xn.    4''^)- 
1)K.\U    Sill,  —  1    enrJDSr 

a  photograph  of  a  piclmi 
1  li ought  a  short  time 
since.  The  portrait  is 
that  of  a  young  man  ot 
the  court  of  ('harU's  I., 
about  the  date  lO  55-40. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to 
put  it  in  your  maga/.ine, 
so  that  I  may  identify  the 
person  represented.  The 
painting  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  is  evidently  ol 
the  school  of  Van  Dye  k. 
\'ours  faithfully, 

I-'.    \\'ll,I,I.\M    (JH   k. 


(4;)       CSIDKNTIFIELJ     PORTHAII 


U.SIDENTIFIED     PAINTING 

Uniukntifieu  P.mntinc,  (No.  49). 
Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  herewith 
a  print  of  an  old  oil  painting  (on  tin)  in  my  possession. 
Some  local  authorities  whom  I  have  consulted  express 
--.-.  -..™-  'I''*-'  o[iinion  that  this  por- 

trait is  the  work  of  an 
artist  of  note,  and  have 
referred  me  to  you  as  the 
most  likely  source  of  ob- 
taining definite  iiifornia- 
tion  regarding  the  subject 
and  artist. 

If  you  would  favour  me 
with  any  information  you 
m.iy  be  able  to  obtain 
regarding  this  picture,  1 
shall  greatly  ai)preciate 
the  courtesy. 

\'ours  very  truly, 
H.  G.  Kki.i.v. 

LXIlU-NTlUl-U 

r.\iN  riNc:;  (Ni>.  51  )■ 
Di  AK  SiK, — iMiclosed 
1  >eiul  you  a  photograph 
of  a  painting  attributed 
to  Terburg,  but  signed 
W.    1".  li.   (or  1'.  or   R.   it 


Notes   and   Queries 


(;i)       rNIDENTIlIED     PAINTING 


might  ecjually  be).  The  initials  and  date  16 —  can 
be  Seen  with  magnifying  glass  on  edge  of  table-cloth. 
Am  anxious  to  have  opinion  as  to  who  is  the  painter. 
The  painting  is  on  wood,  and  measures  23-1  in.  in 
height  and  27A  in.  in  length. 

(Mrs.)   John   H.  Morison. 

Uniuentikied  Painting  (35). 
1)e.\k  Sir, — I  think  the  unidentified  5/.  Barbara 
in  The  Connoisseur  of  June  is  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  as  some  details  in  the  landscape  seem  to  show 
me.  The  tree  also  is  like  those  of  Leonardo.  The 
owner  should  look  if  in  the  buildings  of  the  land- 
scape he  notices  "  le  dessin  au  crayon  ou  a  la  plume 


est  voyant  :  comme  si  le  dessni  etait  trace  avant  que 
le  panneau  fut  peint."  I  have  in  my  collection  one 
of  the  best  masterpieces  of  the  ma-ster. 

Yours  sincerely,   Edw.vrd  \an  Si'Evhrouck. 

Unihentii  iKD  Paintini;  (\o.  37). 
Dear  .Sir, —  The  unidentified  painting  (No.  37) 
in  your  June  number  must  be  a  copy  of  heads  of 
angels  which  appear  in  Rubens's  composition,  The 
Coronatkni  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Brussels  Gallery. 
Those  heads  are  known  to  have  been  painted  by 
Rubens  himself  on  the  canvas.  They  appear  in  a 
cloud  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  huge  canvas. 
N'ours  truly,   Ai.i!Ert  F.  Cei.,s. 


Waterford 
Wine-GIasses 


A  CORRESPONDENT  Sends  the  photograph  of  three 
double  wine-glasses  (reproduced)  which  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  his  family  for  many 
generations.  They  are  believed  to 
be  of  Waterford  manufacture,  and  are 
decorated  with  exceptionally  rich  cutting,  the  design 
of  which  varies  on  each  glass.  Our  correspondent 
has  never  been  able  to  trace  any  other  glasses  of 
similar  design,  and  would  be  greatly  interested  to 
hear  ot  their  existence.  Any  definite  information 
regarding  the  place  and  probable  date  of  manufacture 
would  also  be  welcome.  The  glasses  vary  in  height 
from  5  inches  to  5I  inches. 

Queen    Anne   Porringer 

Thk  Hucen  Anne  two-handled  porringer  repro- 
duced, embossed  with  a  shield  and  with  corded  band 
and  spiral  fluting,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  jieriod. 


I'rom  about  1665  to  1685  porringers  were  often  deco- 
rated with  flat  applique  leaves  round  the  bottom  of 
the  bowls  ;  later  the  Chinese  style  of  decoration  came 
into  vogue,  a  style  provoked  by  the  craze  for  Chinese 
[lorcelain  which  prevailed  for  a  part  of  William  the 
Third's  reign,  while  the  fluted  style,  such  as  in  the 
porringer  illustrated,  coincides  with  the  reign  of  Qtieen 
Anne.  Measuring  3^  inches  in  height  and  4^  inches 
in  diameter,  the  porringer  is  the  work  of  Pierre  Platal, 
a  well-known  example  of  whose  work  is  the  two- 
handled  cup  and  cover  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  1  )e\onshire. 

A   Set   of   Worcester   Vases 

The  set  of  three  vases  illustrated  were  produced  at 
the  Worcester  factory  during  the  Flight,  Barr  &  Barr 
[leriod  (1813-1829),  and  are  decorated  with  panels 
on  a  blue  ground  edged  with  gold,   each  containing 
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QUEEN      ANNE      TWO-HANDLED      PORRINGER 


^^T^-r'-rr-^.;^ 


SET     OF     THREE     WORCESTER     VASES 


BY     FLIGHT,     BARR     AND     HARR 
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RicharJ  Parkes 
Bcnington 


a  painting  by  Baxter.  Thomas  Baxter  was  one  of 
the  most  accompHshed  artists  of  the  Worcester  fac- 
tory. He  was  first  employed  at  the  factory  in  1815, 
but  left  in  1816  to  enter  the  service  of  DiUwyn, 
the  Swanse.i  potter,  with  whom  he  stayed  for  about 
three  vears.  In  1819,  liuwever,  he  returned  to 
Worcester,  .\niong  the  many  subjects  he  painted 
Were  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  ]>lays.  portraits  of 
Milton,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  others,  and  scenes  from 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Lay  of  the  Last  Mitistnl,  and 
Gays  FahUs. 

I  .\M  preparing  for  early  publication  a  life  and  study 
of  the  work  of  this  great  artist  by  Monsieur  Albert 
1  )ubuisson.  I  should  be  grateful  to 
correspondents  who  can  direct  my 
attention  to  any  letters  by  or  relating 
to  Bonington,  whether  published  or  unpublished,  or 
anecdotes  or  reminiscences  contained  in  other  books, 
or  indeed  any  data  relating  to  his  life  and  works  which 
nn'ght  be  used  in  a  Ijiography.  Of  course,  such  well- 
known  uiirks  uf  irfinnce  as  the  D.N.Ij.,  Redgrave, 
llrvan,  Cunningham,  I'aul  Mant/,  7V/t'  Gazette  des 
J-!t-aii\-A>-ti,  The  Connoisseur,  and  The  Studio  have 
buen  consulted.  Bonington  was  during  his  lile  per- 
haps better  known  on  the  Continent  than  he  was  in 
England.  Indeed,  in  France  he  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  Frenchman.  He  was  Ijorn  at  Nottingham  in 
1S02,  and  not  in  iSoi  as  stated  in  the  D.N.E.  He 
died  in  London  in  1828  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
I  am  also  di-sirous  of  tracing  the  whereabouts  of 
.lUthentic  examples  of  his  work. 

Information  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  ownership  of 
liv  following  picturrs  will  be  particularly  welcome  : — 
Lc  (Jra/iii  Canal  a  Wiiise  (two  scenes).  The  L.iite, 
Lane  Scene.  A'o/o^^'na,  .In  .Hbanian.  .1  Turk,  'The 
Grandmother,  The  Ihuncned  Tlshtnnan,  Tereril  of  llie 
J'eak.  L'.;e ni ne:^.—  ]^^wti  F.wr. 

ThdUi.H  th<;  featurc^  of  Charles  Fare  ninembered 
by  postirity  almost   wholly  through  \'an    I  >yck's   pre- 
sentments of  them,  other  contemporarv 
Our  Plates  .         ^  ,1  ■        V 

artists   frei|Uently  pamted   portraits  ol 

the  ill-fated  monarch.      .Xninngst  the  umst   prolific    in 


this  respect  was  Daniel  Mytens,  a  native  of  the  Hague, 
who  came  to  England  about  16 14,  and  was  appointed 
I)icture-drawer  to  King  James  I. — in  succession  to 
Paul  van  Somer — in  162  i.  Mytens  was  a  most  capable 
artist,  who  anticijiated  many  of  the  qualities  of  Van 
Dyck  in  his  work,  and  invested  his  subjects  with 
dignity  and  grace.  According  to  the  Royal  Accounts, 
he  was  paid  for  at  least  fifteen  portraits  of  Charles  I., 
his  prices  varying  from  jC^2o  for  a  "half  picture  ''  to 
Ji.bo  for  a  full  length.  The  exam|)le  belonging  to 
Mr.  ]!erney  Ficklin,  of  Tasburgh  Hall,  is  interesting 
as  a  highly  decorative  and  characteiistic  examjile 
of  the  artist.  One  of  Rembrandt's  most  attractive 
])ictures  is  the  Portrait  of  a  ]'oi/ni;  Jfan  rising  from 
his  chair,  which  is  included  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
C.  P.  Taft.  The  picture  was  painted  about  1633, 
and  the  rich  costume  of  the  subject  is  rendered  with 
much  greater  detail  than  the  artist  gives  in  his  later 
work.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Emond  I'ortales,  of 
Paris.  Among  the  most  charming  pictures  of  child- 
life  1)V  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  the  Portrait  <f  Lady 
Tniiiv  G'JC/t 7-, eldest  daughter  of  the  5th  Earl  Cowper, 
which  was  engraved  by  Thomas  Wright,  and  subse- 
()Uentlv  by  J.  R.  Jackson.  The  lady,  who  died  in 
1S72,  married  Lord  Ashley,  the  great  ]ihilanthropist, 
better  known  as  the  7tli  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


Books   Received 

E.ii.y  Eiixlidi    U'al,  >-Cch',>iir.   liy  C.  E.  Hughe-.   Js.  6il.   net; 

/Aiwren,,,     by     Sii     Waller     .^rmstinng,     fi     is.    net. 

(.Metlmen.) 
/Jie/i.'nihiire     A'e/ei/ei/e     </<>     Pinitye^,     hy     K.iliella    Krrera. 

(Hachette  \  Co.      lo    francs.) 
y>;,  Enpaved  Work  of  J.  .)/.    //'.    luyua.  VmI.  II.,   1-y  W.  (;. 

Kawlinson,   £\  net.      (  M.icmillan. ) 
Ciil'iuii,     l.v    ,-\lUerl     C'llci/es    ami     Jean    Met/inger.     5s.    net. 

(T.    ii-hcr    I'nwin.) 
Icandio    l\anh<ii    Ciriido,    \<y    J.    ',Hiigley,    js.    net.       (IHu-k- 

\v..nh  >V  ("(..) 
The    'J\ipestiy  Bo,'':,    by    Helen    Cluirchill    Camlee,    i6s.   net. 

(Constable.) 
//'.    Heath   Koldmoii,    by    A.    1..   Johnson,   3s.    6d.   net:     Gias- 

;■.';,■;  <;  Si:e:,/i  Hook,   by  |ohn  Nisljcl,  Is.  nel.      \.\.  .V  C. 

Hl.Tck.) 
.•/  Sttuihd  IjWiiS   1  our  in  llaly.   by  C.  11.  Sherrill.    -s.  61I.  net. 

(John  Lane.) 
Chi  iiline  de  riicin.   bv    |.  \'an  ile  (iheyn.      (\'roniant.l 


^s'■' 


The  popularity  of  old  engravings  in  colour  was  still 
further  emphasized  by  the  high  prices  realised  at  the  sale 

of  the  collection  formed 
by  Chirence  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  105,  Mount 
Street,  which  was  dis- 
persed by  Messrs. 
Christie  on  .May  19th. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  a  print 
collector  of  somewhat 
catholic  tastes,  who, 
beginning  with  modern 
plates  after  eighteenth- 
century  masters,  gradually  widened  his  range  until  he 
had  accumulated  a  collection  of  English  and  French 
colour-prints,  old  and  modern  mezzotints,  and  modern 
etchings  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  containing 
many  examples  of  exceptional  quality.  A  number  of 
these  attained  record  prices,  as,  for  instance,  the  fine 
etched  letter-proof  of  The  Proiiieiiade  in  Carlisle  House, 
by  and  after  J.  R.  Smith,  which  was  knocked  down  for 
£<)(>6,  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  for  an  original 
engraving  by  an  English  artist.  It  was  in  colour-prints, 
however,  that  the  collection  was  strongest,  some  of  the 
principal  items  in  this  section  including  Xatiire  (Lady 
Hamilton),  after  Romney,  by  H.  Meyer,  j^S6l,  the  same 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  ^^252;  Aliiieria  ( Mrs:  Meyniolt),  after 
Opie,  .£546 ;  Sophia  Western  (Mrs.  Hoppncr),  after 
Hoppner,  ;£^336 ;  A  Bacchante  (Lady  Hamilton ),  after 
Reynolds,  .^210;  and  the  set  of  six  prints  of  The  Story 
of  Letitia,  after  Morland,  ^325  los.,  all  by  the  last- 
named  engraver.  Jiinina  Laily  J/aiiiilton,  after  Kuin- 
ney,  by  J.  Jones,  brought  f^^yz  10s.,  the  same  price  that 
was  realised  for  the  pair.  An  Airini;  in  Hyde  Pari;  and 
Promenade  in  St.  James's  Pari;,  by  Soiron  and  Gaugain, 
after  E.  Dayes  ;  Le  Paiser  Envoye,  after  Grcuzc,  by  C. 
Turner,  brought  £'i\l\  The  Settint^  Sun  (The  Godsall 
Children),  after  Hoppner,  by  J.  Young,  ^183  15s.; 
whilst  after  Morland,  besides  the  plates  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  the  pair  of  St.  James's  Parle  and  A 
Tea  Garden,  by  F.  D.  Soiron,  .^441  ;  the  pair  of  The 
Soldiers  Farei^'ell  and  The  Soldier's  Return,  by  G. 
Graham,  X-62  los.  ;  the  \rMr  of  Mornim^,  or  the  Hii^t^le/s 
preparing; for  Marhet,  and  Eveniui;,  or  the  Postboys 
Return,  by  D.  Orme,  ;£i7S  los.,  and  the  set  of  four 
plates  of  77/1?  Deserter,  by  G.  Keating,  ^"283   los.     The 


twi)  pairs,  Cottage  Girl  Shelling  Peas  and  Village  Girl 
Gathering  A'uts,  after  Kigg,  and  Children  Feeding  Goats, 
after  Morland,  and  Feeding  Chickens,  after  Russell, 
all  by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  brought  ^157  los.  each  ;  whilst 
the  pail',  A  Poultry  Market,  by  James  Ward,  and  A 
Vegetable  Marhet,  by  William  Ward,  both  after  James 
Ward,  realised  £']\  8s.  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  succeeded 
in  accumulating  a  full  set  of  Wheatley's  Cries  of  London, 
but  had  about  half  of  them,  which  sold  as  follows  : — 
I'riinroses  and  Milk  Jlc/oi,'  Maids,  by  Schia\onetti, 
^110  5  s.  ;  A  AVii'  Lo'i'e  Song  and  ]>ii/ce  Cherries,  by 
.-\.  Cardon,  ^^89  js.  ;  Knives,  Scissors,  and  Razors,  by 
\'endramini,  ^86  2s,  ;  and  Sweet  China  Oranges,  by 
Schiavonetti,  /J86  2s.  Other  English  prints  in  colour 
included  The  Duke  of  .Xeiocastle's  Return  from  Shooting, 
after  Wheatley,  by  Bartolozzi,  ^54  12s.;  T/ie  British 
jVaval  Victors,  after  Abbott,  by  V.  (jreen,  £^2  los.  ; 
Filho  da  Pula,  after  B.  Marshall,  by  W.  Ward,  £b()  6s.  ; 
Hunters  at  Grass,  after  B.  Marshall,  by  W.  Ward,  and 
Hunters  at  Cover  Side,  after  S.  .Aiken,  .£105  ;  Snowball, 
after  H.  B.  Chalon,  by  W.  Ward,  ^54  12s.;  Hawking, 
after  J.  Howe,  by  C.  Turner, /l  78  los.  ;  and  Foxhounds 
Breaking  Co^rr,  after  Chalon,  by  W.  Ward,  ;^252. 

Amongst  the  French  eighteenth-century  engravers,  Mr. 
Wilson  appears  to  have  specially  favoured  Dcbucourt, 
and  the  following  proofs  in  colour  by  this  artist  with 
brush  and  burin  attained  good  prices  : — La  Rose  and  /m 
Main,  jCjO.\  ios.  ;  Le  Comfdiment  and  Les  Bouquets, 
^168;  La  Promenade  Publigue,  £2x0:  Im  Promenade 
lie  la  Galerie  du  Palais-Royal,  £^()  5s.  ;  and  The  Palais- 
Royal  Garden  Walk,  £1^7  los.  Other  French  engrav- 
ings in  colour  included  L'/ndiscretion,  after  Lavreince, 
by  F.  Janinct,  .^178  10s.  ;  LAveu  Difficile,  after  and  by 
the  same,  ;f78  15s.  ;  and  Xoce  de  Village  and  Foire  de 
Village,  after  Taunay,  by  Descourtes,  .£147. 

15esides  The  Promenade  in  Carlisle  House,  already 
mentioned,  other  English  mezzotints  in  black-and-white 
realising  good  prices  included  an  etched  letter-proof  of 
George,  Ptince  of  Wales,  after  Gainsborough,  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  /73  io>.  ;  an  open  letter-proof  of  the  same,  after 
and  by  J.  K.  Smith,  £-,o  Ss.  ;  and  an  open  letter-proof 
iii  L.ord  Nelson,  after  Hoppner,  by  C.  Turner,  ^42. 

The  modern  engravings  belonging  to  .Mr.  Wilson  were 
ilisposed  of  with  several  other  properties  by  Messrs. 
Christie  on  May  6th,  the  following  being  among  the 
artists'  proofs  sold  during  the  sale  :     Boy  with  a  Rabbit, 


The    Connoisseur 


by  |.  C.  Webb,  after  Kaeburn.  /6  i6s.  6d.  ;  Fricdiaiul, 
after  Meissonier,  by  E.  Tily,  L\-^  i  5=^-  :  l-'^'b'  Hamilton 
rtv  '•  X.tltiie,"  after  Romney,  by  Sydney  Wilson,  proof 
printed  in  colours,  /:i6  t6s.  ;  /'ri/nrsx  \'i,t,<iia  and 
rrnu.-ss  S,'/>/'/e  ElizabctJi.  after  Nattier,  b>  S.  A. 
Edwards,  printed  in  colours,  A^ji  1°^-  ."^ympatliw  after 
J.  B.  Greuzc,  by  the  same,  printed  in  colours,  two  im- 
pressions. £---^ \i.  :  and  .Urs.  .Uir^/erx.  after  Romney, 
bv  S.  Wilson,  printed  in  colours,  ^'i  I    ns. 

Modern  original  etchings  included  :— Herbert  Dickscc, 
77/c  U'afJier  on  llie  Hill,  £\o  lo-,.  ;  The  Destivvcrx, 
/y  9S.  :  and  ///  ///'■  Enciiiiei  Country,  ig  gs.  ;  Muirhead 
Bone,  Tlte  Creat  Gantry,  Charing  Cross,  second  pub- 
lished state,  i'?  I  Ss.  ;  Demolition  0/  St.  James's  //all 
the  E.xterior,  third  published  state.  L^o  8s.  ;  Demolition 
of  St.  James's  Hall  the  /nterior,  £.^&  6s. :  Somerset 
House,  £l\  8s.  ;  Cidross  Roofs,  /,'44  2s.  :  The  Prison. 
Ayr,  /:86  2s.  ;  Liberty  Cloeh,  Ldo  18s.:  Clare  .Market. 
Loiuton,  £-,2  10s.  ;  and  Lee.ts  Warehouses,  /iuiltlini:, 
/69  6s.;  F.  Brang\vyn,.^.R..\.,  The  Interior  of  Chartres 
'Catheilrah  £i\  2s.;  D.  ^■.  Cameron,  OhI  St.  litienne. 
Caen,  £^\  2s.  ;  Still  Waters,  £\z  ;  The  Mouse,  £ll  los.  ; 
Notre  /lauie.  IHnonl.  £.1  i  lOs.  ;  DinanI,  £'-,o  8s.;  TJu' 
tiateioav  CJ  /j';//-;-.!,  /J44  6s.;  and  Crai^^ievar.  £-]\  8,.; 
HcdleyFi'tton.  The  Two  MilT.  ,{26  5s.;  and  London 
lUi.l'e  /V,  I2S.  ;  and  1.  M.  Whistler,  I'he  Piazcetta. 
f-^2    los.  ;  and  Door-.oay  and  line,  ri44   2s. 

TllK  higlicst  price  e\ei  gi\en  fur  .1  single  picture  m  an 
;ui(  tion-roDiu.  previous  to  June  of  the   present   sear,  was 

largely  exceeded  on 
two  occasions  during 
the  month.  Tin-  first 
of  these  was  at  the  sale 
of  the  Steengracht  col- 
lection at  the  dalerie 
I'elit.  Paris,  on  Mon- 
da\,  June  9th,  when, 
as  already  recorded 
in  The  Connois- 
sKiR,  Rembrandt's 
/iathsheha,  a  canvas  22_i  in.  high  and  30  in.  widi',  tell  lo 
a  Ind  of  £40,000,  the  addition  to  wlii.  h  of  the  auclicmeer's 
10  per  cent,  commission  nuule  the  total  cost  to  the 
jiuichascr  /;44,ooo.  1  >n  Friday  of  the  same  week  (his 
bid  of  /40,ooo  was  tlu-orctic:ally  surpassed  by  the  one 
of  Z4I-370  at  Messrs.  Christie's  which  caused  the 
auctioneer  s  h.iinmer  to  fall  on  Ronmey's  i)ortrait  o{  /.,uiy 
lie  la  I'ole.  .\s  the  auctioneer's  coimnission  was  included 
m  this  amoimt,  the  possession  nf  the  re(  .ird  piuc  given 
for  a  single  (licture  offered  .it  publu:  s.dc  returns  to 
Fr.mce,  an  honour  it  has  held,  with  a  brief  intrrmission 
dunng  the  last  few  ye.us.  since  Marshal  .Soult's  .Muiill" 
-The  hr.inanilate  Con^ef>tion  was  sold  fm  ,i,s,  _,_,o  in 
|8;3.  The  previous  Knglish  au(  tion  luaximnm  was 
£23.4  I  5  obtained  for  Kai  Ininis  .I/.1  v.  Kolertson  Wiliiiun- 

son  in   lyi  1. 

'Ihc  -ale,  ;it  wliK  h  tlu-sc  ]irodigiou^  i)rices  wen-  realised 
were  by  no  means  the  only  ones  <if  interest  during  the 
month,  and  it  will   be  best  to  go  through   the   rei  ord   m 


chronological  sequence.      The  dispersal  of  the  collection 
of   the    late    Frederick    Xettlefold,   Esq.,   of  Streatham 
Grove,  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  June  5th  and  6th,  brought 
a  large  number  of  characteristic  drawings  and  paintings 
by  David  Cox  and  other  English  water-colour  artists  into 
the  market.     The  collection,  which  comprised   328  lots, 
realised   /28,964.     The  prices  obtained   were  fair,  but 
the  "Coxes"  showed  a  large  decline  in  \alue  when  com- 
pared to  the  sums  obtained  for  similar  examples  in  the 
mid  "  seventies,''  when  works  by  this  artist  were  at  then- 
zenith  of  popularity.     The  general  result  of  the  sale  was 
to  show  that  while  the  works  of  Turner  and  Cotman  have 
appreciated,  those  of  the  majority  of  the  other  English 
water-colour  painters  have  declined.     The  record  of  the 
following  items,  with  the  amounts  obtained  for  them  on 
former  occasions,  furnish  an   interesting  table  of  com- 
parison.      Water-colours  : — David    Cox,    The   Skylarh  : 
Anthurst  Hill,  Cumberland.   23,   in.  by  33^   in.,   .^"588, 
against  .^'577  los.  in  1868  and  /j,365  in  1876;  Changing 
Pastures,  22_,  in.  by  33}  in.,  £%~o  105.,  against  /"117  12s. 
in  1870  and  £1,333  10s.  in  1876  ;  and  A  Moorland  Scene, 
with   old    windmill   and  -waggon,    12k    in.    by    19    in., 
£230   los.,  against  £472    los.  in  1875  and  £378  in  1876; 
George    Cattermole,    The   Escape,    11!.    in.    by    16;.    in., 
£12  I2S.,  against /:i62    15s.  in    1875;  J.  M.  W.   Turner, 
R.A.,  Dover  from  Shakespeare's  Clijl,  6J   in.  by  9S   in., 
engraved  by  G.  Cooke,' 1S26,  £577   los.,  against  £252  in 
1880;  and  J.  S.  Cotman,  A  Targe  itnder  Sail,  12  in.  by 
18   in.,  £71    8s.,  against  £42   in    1875.     Turning  to  the 
other  items  in  the  s;ile,  the  following  were  included  among 
the  oil  paintings  :     R.  P.  15onington,    'The   Timber  Wag- 
gon,  25I    in.    by  30   in.,   £651  ;  George  Chambers,    Off 
Portsmouth,  39  in.  by  49  in.,  £71   Ss.  ;  W.  Collins,  R.A., 
1825,  Stirling  from  the  River  Teith,  27!  in.  by  35^  in., 
/162   js.  ;  David   Cox,    1849,    The  Hayjleld,  2i\    in.  by 
33=  in.,  /i,68o,  against  /.'loo  16s.  in  1858  ;   The  Skylark, 
[849,  28  in.  by  36  in.,  £1,449  ;   Haytime.  1851,  17^  in.  by 
23Ain.,  £892;  Dudley  Castle,   1848,    17!    in.  by  24^  in.. 
£535   los.  ;  HaynKikin:;,  near  Conway,  1832-3,  18  in.  by 
28   in.,    £336;    Windsor   Castle,    from  the  Great  Paik, 
1846,  I7i  in.  by  28  in.,  £325  ;   The  Conway  I'alley,  18  in. 
b\  25i  in.,  .£336;  Bolton  Abbey,  1S50,  134'   in.  by  20  in., 
£3,0  15s.  ;  E-oeniug:   I\eturning  Home,  1S52,  Iji  in.  by 
17,  in.,  £346  ;  Goiiii^  to  the  Mill,  1832,  12'.  in.  by  2ol  in., 
£546   105.  ;  Sheep  OH  the  Old  Holyhead  Road,  Bettwys- 
vCoed,   1849,    '2   m.  by  17  m,,  ,{313  ;  and   Going  to  the 
Hayjield,  1853,9,  m.  by  144  in. ,..{337  ;  H.  Dawson,  1873, 
'The  St.   I'ineent,   41    in.   b\-  33).   in.,   £52   los.  ;  Thomas 
Kaed,  R..\.,  1869,  A'ews  frou:   /louse,  305  in.  by  221   in., 
£231  ;   Sir    John    Gilliert,    R  .-\.,   /Suekin^ham  and  Car- 
dinal //'i)A<T,  41;.  in.  by  71;,  in.,  £168  ;  J.  Holland,  1S33, 
/'he   l\u trance  to  the  (,rand  ('anal  from  the  Piazzetta, 
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wich //ospital.  Irons  the  Ixiver,  1864,  on  panel,  1I4  in. 
by  171  in.,  £273;  J.  l.innell,  senr.,  1S73,  The  Coming 
Storm,  27i  in.  by  38^  in.,  £241  los.  ;  W.  Miilkr,  1842, 
Gillingham,  23  in.  by  39;.  in.,  £346  los.,  against 
;/24i  los.  m  1858;  ,iud  Rosa  Bonheur,  1887,  Milkin^- 
time  in  the  Pyrenees,  2J\\  in.  by  40^  In.,  £315.  Besides 
the  water  I  olours  alreadv  mentioned,  the  following  were 
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included  : — G.  Barret,  Early  Morning,  17J  in.  by  24}  in., 
^63  ;  Tom  Collier,  1S76,  Piittenluiin  Common,  near  Farii- 
ham,  iSJ  in.  by  294  in.,  £ic)<i  los.  ;  The  Sand-Dii^i^ers, 
Litttehampton,  1872,  12  in.  by  19*  in.,  ^141  15s.;  Sandy 
Coast,  tiear  Barmouth,  11  in.  by  2oiin.,  ^162  15s.;  ;ind 
Birken  Moor,  Ciimlvrhind,  135  in.  by  20]  in.,  .£2  to; 
David  Cox,  Goim;  to  the  Hayfield,  1848,  23!  in.  by 
33i  in-,  ;£5-5  ;  Sherwood  Forest,  29,!  in.  by  39  in.,  ^315; 
and  Haymaking  near  Conway,  1848,  loi  in.  by  14'.  in., 
;£i62  15s.  ;  Copley  Y\z\^\wg,  Scarborough,  1850,  iij'  in. 
by  15I  in.,  Ll-'i;  and  Dumbarton:  Sunset,  lljin.  by 
I7i  in-i  ,^'68  ;  Birket  Foster,  On  the  River  Mole  :  Cattle 
Watering.  13J  in.  by  19J  in.,  £,2Zl;  H.  G.  Hine,  1874, 
Chanctonbury  Ring  and  Duncton,  \\\  in.  by  21 1  in., 
^i  10  5s.  ;  J.  Holland,  1862,  Returning  from  the  Shrine, 
Venice,  225  in.  by  16  in.,  /|l6S  ;  and  The  Gondola,  I'eniie : 
Santa  Maria  delta  Salute  in  the  distance,  i\\  in.  by 
144  in-,  .£120  15s.;  W.  Hunt,  Plucking  the  Chicken, 
13J  in.  by  14  in.,  ;^57  15s.  ;  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  An  Illus- 
tration to  '■  Rachael  Ray"  54  in.  by  3}  in.,  painted  for 
Anthony  Trollope,  ^75  12s.;  J.  Orrock,  1876,^  Moor- 
land with  Bridge,  15  in.  by  225  in.,  ^60  18s.  ;  J.  M.  \V. 
Turner,  R.A.,  Reichenbach,  84- in.  by  11  in.,  .^273;  Tlie 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  Rome,  \\  in.  by8j  in.,  ^210; 
F.  Walker,  A.  R. A.,  1S59,  The  Nut-Gathercts,  3!  in.  by 
5  in.,  .£315  ;  E.  .M.  Winiperis,  1SS8,  The  Sussex  Donjns, 
23^  in.  by  355  in.,  £\bz  15s.;  P.  de  Wint,  Har~jesting 
in  Lincolnshire,  iji  in.  by  29i  in.,  ^210;  and  J.  Wolfe, 
1877,  Greenland  Falcon,  29*  in.  by  2^\  in.,  /"141    15s. 

On  June  13th  Messrs.  Christie  sold  the  collection  of 
pictures  and  drawings  formed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  W.  Oppcn- 
heim,  deceased,  the  small  collection  of  old  pictures  and 
pastels,  the  property  of  the  late  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill, 
the  family  portraits  and  works  by  Old  Masters  belonging 
to  Sir  T.  C.  C.  Western,  Bart.,  and  different  private 
properties.  The  items  included  within  the  last  category 
realised  something  like  three-quarters  of  the  day's  takings 
— i^i  19,843  IS.,  which  is  the  highest  total  ever  attained 
at  a  single  day's  picture  sale  in  England,  the  previous 
records  being  ^105,800  brought  at  the  sale  of  the  \'aile 
collection  and  other  pictures  in  1901,  and  ^101,000  at 
the  Dudley  sale  in  1892.  The  60  items  in  the  Oppen- 
heim  collection  sold  for  ^26,435  15s.,  but  the  major 
portion  of  this  large  total  was  contributed  by  a  single 
picture,  A  Woody  Landscape,  on  panel,  24  in.  by  32I  in., 
by  M.  Hobbema,  signed  and  dated  1669,  which  fetched 
^15,750.  This  constituted  a  Hobbema  record,  eclips- 
ing the  ^12,584  obtained  for  a  work  of  the  master  at 
the  Steengracht  sale  at  Paris  a  few  days  earlier,  or  the 
£10,080  which  another  realised  at  the  Dudley  sale  in 
1892.  The  picture  was  imported  into  England  by  Smith, 
the  compiler  of  the  well-known  Catalogue  Raisonnc,  sold 
by  him  to  Mr.  .M.  Zachary  for  ^^630,  and  realised  £'i,J,i)j 
at  the  George  Perkins  sale  in  1890.  Next  in  importance 
to  this  were  two  examples  by  D.  Teniers,  'The  Interior 
of  a  Guard-room,  on  panel,  23!  in.  by  "^J^^  in.,  and 
The  Interior  of  an  Ale-house,  23;  in.  by  33  m.,  which 
brought  /2,ioo  and  £1,260  respectively.  Both  of  these 
had  passed  through  the  Perkins  sale  in  1890,  when 
the  corresponding  prices  were  £1,470  and  £735.     -Not  all 


the  pictures  in  the  Oppenheiin  collection  were  of  this 
calibre,  however;  a  Landscape,  set  down  to  Ruysdael, 
containing  nearly  two  square  feet  of  surface,  could  attract 
no  higher  offer  than  £10  105.,  whilst  an  oil  painting  by 
Gustave  Dore,  1868,  Dante  and  Virgil,  21  in.  by  31  in., 
cannot  be  considered  overpriced  at  £2  2S.  Amongst  the 
drawings  two  pairs  of  landscapes  by  R.  Alt  brought  £357 
and  £313  respectively;  S.  Freudcberg,  The  Toilet,  11  in. 
by  7i  in.,  signed  and  dated  1768,  £525  ;  and  J.  B. 
Mallet,  La  Chambre  des  Enfants,  I2|  in.  by  \^\  in., 
£^231.  Of  the  modern  French  School  the  only  painting 
it  is  necessary  to  record  is  A  Haymaker,  2oi  in.  by  13  in., 
Jules  Breton,  1863,  £262  los.  Besides  the  Old  Masters 
already  given  were  the  following: — J.  B.  Huet,  The 
Swing,  108  in.  by  78  in.,  £441  ;  N.  Largilliere,  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  a  negro 
pi'ge,  58  in.  by  46  in.,  £283  los.  ;  J.  M.  .Nattier,  fustice 
menacing  Tyranny,  51  in.  by  63  in.,  £504;  J.  B.  J. 
Pater,  The  Halt,  on  panel,  6J  in.  by  8  in.,  £819;  H. 
Rigaud,  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  red  silk  dress,  53  in.  l)y 
362  in.,  £325  los.  ;  and  J.  B.  Santerre,  Portrait  of 
Catherine  Marie  le  Gendre,  55A  in.  by  44  in.,  £378. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  sale  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's 
littk-  collection  contained  an  interesting  example  by 
.Arthur  De\is,  father  of  the  better-known  A.  W.  Devis, 
in  the  form  of  a  portrait  group  of  Sir  Joshua  Vanneck 
and  his  Family,  comprising  10  figures,  among  whom  was 
Horace  Walpole.  The  picture,  57  in.  by  55i  in.,  which 
was  signed  and  dated  1752,  brought  the  relatively  high 
price  of  £1,942  los. — a  record  for  the  artist.  Thconlyother 
works  in  the  collection  which  brought  good  prices  were 
three  pastel  portraits  by  Rosalba,  namely  Horace  Wal- 
pole in  mauve  coat,  22J  in.  by  l8|  in.,  £399 ;  '^'>'  Robert 
Walpole  in  yellow  coat,  21  in.  by  16  in.,  £315;  and 
Admiral  Galfridus  Walpole  in  blue  coat,  12\  in.  by 
i/j  in.,  £399.  The  majority  of  the  portraits  belonging 
to  Sir  T.  C.  C.  Western  came  under  the  category  of 
being  by  "artists  unknown,"  but  there  were  some  note- 
worthy exceptions,  including  J.  Hoppner,  R.A.,  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  in  low  U'hite  muslin  dress,  29*  in.  by  24*  in., 
£1,102  10s.  ;  W.  Dobson,  Portrait  of  Charles  II.  when 
a  Youth,  62  in.  by  42  in.,  £157  los.  ;  W.  Hogarth,  The 
Western  Family,  a  group  of  six  figures,  signed  and  dated 
1733,  28J  in.  by  H  in.,  £3,780  ;  J.  S.  Copley,  R.A.,  Lord 
Western  and  his  Brother  Shirley,  48J  in.  by  61  in., 
£892  10s.;  anil  Benjamin  Wilson,  The  Callis  Family. 
28 J  in.  by  335  in.,  £483.  In  the  same  collection  a  picture 
by  M.  Hondecoeter,  entitled  The  Combat,  54  in.  by  66  in., 
realised  £1,050. 

The  rest  of  the  pictures  sold  belonged  chit-riy  to  o«  ners 
whose  names  were  not  di\ulged.  Among  the  exceptions 
was  Romney's  full-length  portrait  of  Anne  Lady  de  la 
Pole,  94  in.  by  58  in.,  already  mentioned.  This  was  the 
property  of  Sir  Frederick  Arundel  de  la  I'olc,  to  whose 
family  it  has  belonged  ever  since  the  artist  painted  it  in 
1786.  The  first  bid  for  it  was  twenty  thousand  guineas, 
and  the  offers  rapidly  advanced  until  it  was  knocked 
down  for  £41,370.  Though  this  is  by  far  the  largest 
amount  ever  attained  for  a  work  by  this  artist  at  public 
auction,  examples  by  him  h.ive  changed  hands  privately 
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for  even  hir;^cr  amounts.  In  1902,  /^l  1,025  "'=1^  P''^'''  ■''' 
Messrs.  Christie's  for  this  iirtist's  full-lenyth  of  Miss 
Rodbard,  and  tlu-  same  amount  at  Messrs.  Robinson  i\; 
Fisher's  in  1896  for  hi^  portrait  ;-;roup  of  the  Ladies 
Spencer,  known  as  JkiUi/v  and  tlie  .-U-ts.  This  was 
not  tile  only  e.^cample  by  Romney  which  came  up,  his 
whole-len.yth  portrait  of  Major-Cciieral  Javics  Hartley^ 
in  full  uniform,  standing  holding  his  horse,  97  in.  by 
03  in.,  realiseil  ^7,035  ;  and  hi>  portrait  of  Colonel  James 
Clitherow,  in  brown  coat,  seated  on  a  chair,  29  in.  b>- 
24.1  in.,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Clarence  Cooper,  brought 
^2,835.  Exactly  the  same  size  as  the  last-named  picture 
was  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  J'/ia-be  Hoppner,  by  her  husband, 
which  has  been  the  theme  of  so  m.iny  charming  engrav- 
ings. It  was  purchased  by  the  late  owner,  Mr.  J.  H.  I!. 
Christie — the  last  of  the  family  to  be  associated  with  the 
firm — from  Captain  Hoppner,  the  son  of  the  arti^t,  for  a 
comparati\ely  small  amount  ;  it  now  showed  a  h.md- 
sonie  profit  by  realising  i^g, 765.  (Jther  British  artists  who 
were  represented  includeil  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R..A., 
Portrait  ol'  a  Gentleman,  in  scarlet  coat  and  light  lilue 
vest,  o\al,  29  in.  by  24*  in.,  /,  1,050:  and  Portrait  of  Dr. 
Marsh,  .M.P.  for  Chippenliant,  oval,  28?.  in.  by  23.1  in., 
j{^3,Q90  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  V.Yi.h.,  Portrait  0/  t/ie 
first  Duke  of  U'elliniitoii,  40  in.  by  39  in.,  engraved  by 
S.  Cousins,  R..\..,  /^i,3i2  lO^.  ;  Sir  H.  Raeburn,  \\..\., 
Portrait  of  Bruce  Williauison,  Esq.,  of  Lazoers  and 
Jiali;ray,  29*  in.  by  24',  in.,  /.65r  ;  Portrait  of  Francis 
Horner,  t\st/.,  .U.P.,  50;  in.  by  395  in.,  /'l,l55  ;  Portrait 
of  the  Hon.  .Mrs.  Grant  of  Kili^raston,  29-4  in.  by  24 1  in., 
^4,200  :  Portrait  of  James  Gregory,  F.sij.,  .M.lK,  29  in. 
by  24  in.,  ^^525  ;  Portrait  of  Professor  Duxald  Steioart, 
/•'. /\'..V.\,  2S4  in.  by  234  in.,  engra\ed  by  Charles  Turner, 
/'79S  ;  and  Portrait  of  l/ie  /\ii:lit  Hon.  ford  Robert  Blair 
of  .{ventoun,  35  m.  by  20'  in.,  ^'997  los.  ;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.  R..A..,  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Josepli  Musgro-<u\ 
35  in.  by  27  in.,  engraved  by  L  Scott,  .^1,155;  and  J. 
Russell,  R..-\.,  riw  Favourite  Rabbit,  pastel,  17  in.  by 
23'  in.,  engraved  by  P.  W.  Tomkins,  ^^787  io>.  The 
two  wings  of  a  tri|itych,  2%\  in.  high,  by  Hugo  \'an  der 
(joes,  representing  .V.  John  Itie  Bapti-it  and  .Maiy 
.Moi^datene,  enclosing  a  Gothic  shnne  representing  Piie 
I'esccnt  from  the  Cross,  brought  ;6  1,020. 

(  >n  June  20lh  .Messrs.  Christie  dispersed  an  accumula- 
tion of  pictures,  the  bulk  of  uhn  h  was  derived  from  the 
collections  of  the  late  Colonel  K.  .Spencer  Hall,  A.  F. 
Walter,  E^i|.,  deceased,  .Sir  William  and  Lad\'  F.  A.  J. 
Hutt,  and  the  late  Rev.  K.  L.  l)a>hw()od.  The  first- 
named  collection  largely  consisted  ot  works  by  earh 
I  Uitch  masters,  which  includeil  the  following  :  -Adrian 
van  I  istadc,  TIte  Interior  ol  a  'Pa-oern,  i.)n  jianel,  19J  ni. 
by  25  ill.,  .{462  ;  J.  s  an  Kuysdael.  'Phe  Cistle  of  Bentheim, 
39^  in.  i)y  481  in.,  /'4,20o;  L).  Teiiiers,  A  Philosoplier, 
on  pani  I,  \~l  in.  by  15  in.,  /357  ;  and  (i.  Terburg,  Phe 
Letter-W'liter,  22  in.  by  17  in.,  ,{924.  litlonging  to  the 
same  owner  were  the  porti.iits  Ijy  Sir  William  Beecliey, 
R..\.,  of  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Copte.i  Hall,  'Pottei id^^e.  and  her 
husband,  Richard  Hall,  /ft./. ,  e.ich  355  in.  by  2-\  in. 
I  >ne  mentions  the  canvas  of  the  lady  first,  because  whilst 
that  of  her  liu^b.iiul   brought   mily  ,{199  los.,  it  rc-ali^ed 


no  less  than  /,'i,07l.  The  three  pictures  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Re\-.  R.  L.  Dashwood  were  all  by  George 
Morland,  and  comjirised  ./  Coast  Scene,  signed  and 
dated  1790,  35  in.  by  49  in.,  /Ji,26o;  ./  Pandscape,  33  in. 
by  42  in.,  /.  1,155;  and  ^/?  Old  White  Horse,  Ivini;  on 
the  i^rounil,  /504.  In  the  same  sale,  though  not  the 
same  property,  were  included  also  the  artist's  pictures, 
African  Hospitality,  33!  in.  by  47  in.,  and  Phe  Slave 
I'rade,  '•^^^  in.  by  47  in.,  both  well  known  liy  J.  R.  Smith's 
engravings,  which  realised  ..{,525  and  Z304  los.  respec- 
tively. The  only  other  English  pictures  sold  which  call 
for  mention  were  : — T.  Gainsborough,  R.A.,  Phe  U'ater- 
iui;  Place,  49  in.  by  39  in.,  Z'1,176  ;  P.  Nasmyth,  A  Land- 
scape, 155  in.  by  19'  in.,  £^4^' '•  and  Sir  David  Wilkie's 
Card  Players,  on  panel.  21  in.  by  29i  in.,  engraved  by 
C.  G.  Lewis,  which  belon.gcd  to  the  late  A.  F.  Walters, 
Esq. — it  brought  .^504.  The  same  collection  included: 
J.  van  Goycn,  'J he  .Uouth  of  a  j'l/Wr,  signed  with  initials 
and    dated    1655,    31S    in.    by  41*   in.,    i,997    los.  ;    M. 

Hondecoeter,   Poultr) a   cock    defending  a   hen  and 

chickens  from  a  turkey — 39  in.  by  34.,  in.,  .{"441 — the 
picture  brou-ht  .£,273  at  the  .Mbert  Levy  sale  in  1876; 
A.  I,,  and  .M.  Le  Xain.  I'lie  Astronomers,  2ol  in.  by 
25!  in.,  ,{.525  ;  J.  van  Kuysdael,  A  Landscape  with  a 
Waterfall,  39.;  in.  by  34  in.,  ;^840,  against  ^,204  15s.  in 
1S61  ;  Jan  Steen,  BaLkgammon  Players,  on  panel,  ijiin. 
by  \'&\  in.,  /j,07i  ;  and  Ph.  Wouvermans,  Plie  Door  of  a 
Cabaret,  signed  with  initials,  on  panel,  19  in.  by  17  in., 
^'840.  .Among  the  other  foreign  works  belonging  to 
animymous  oivners  were; — J.  van  Goyen,  ^  Vie7v  near 
Haarlem,  41  in.  b\'  56  in.,  .i'315  ;  Judith  Leyster,  A  Boy 
with  a  Cat,  2g\  in.  by  24I  in.,  and  .ILusicians,  25^  in. 
by  iS!.  in.,  /367  10s.  :  J.  Patinir,  A  Roily  Landscape 
near  the  Coast,  with  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  on 
panel,  144  in.  by  19  in.,  /'304  lOs.  ;  and  J.  Luttichuys, 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  49  in.  by  30  in.,  /609.  The 
high  price  of  /'3,255  realised  by  PJie  .Meeting  of  Lsaac 
and  Rebecca,  56  in.  by  70  in.,  was  hardly  warranted  if  the 
cat.ilogue  attribution  of  the  work  to  Bernhard  Fabritius 
is  correct,  but  some  shrewd  critics  were  of  opinion  that 
the  name  of  his  master,  Rembrandt,  might  be  substi- 
tuted. The  highest  price  of  the  sale  was  obtained  for 
a  Portrait  of  a  I^ady,  by  Frans  Hals,  on  panel,  only 
I  1  in.  by  8  in.,  which  realised  /.5,985. 

B\  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  same  afternoon  that 
a  work  b\  Hals  .ippeaicd  at  Messrs.  Christie's,  another 
and  larger  ex.imple  of  the  same  master  was  sold  at 
Messrs.  Sothel))'-  :  tin-,  was  a  half-length  Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman,  full  f.ice,  in  black  dress,  wearing  a  hat, 
2<j:  in.  b\  244  in.,  belonging  to  Lord  Glanusk,  which, 
after  a  spiriied  competition,  fell  to  a  bid  of  ;/^9,ooo. 
At  the  same  s.de.  which  chielly  consisted  ol  engravings, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  their  jiroper  place,  A  Portrait 
of  Gcor^^'e  .llafolin.  ol  Burn  foot.  J.angholine,  Dumfries- 
shire, by  Sir  Henry  Kaeburn,  belonging  to  Lady  Wilson, 
brought  .^300  ;  a  Study  ol  the  Head  of  l-'.itmund  Kean, 
31 J  in.  b\  26;  in.,  by  G.  Clint,  .\.  K..-\.,  the  property 
of  the  same  owner,  ..{300:  ,iiid  two  drawings  in  pen 
aiul  wash,  b\  l\einljr,indt,  belonging  v^  Colonel  WiNon, 
a   Sketch,  half-length   Portrait  of  a  Gentlenuui  of  al'out 
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1660,  5  J  in.  b\'  5  in.,  and  To/'ias  and  the  Angel,  7  in.  b\- 
9J  in.,  ^^480  and  ^^135  respectively. 

While  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  John  E.  .-X.  Murray 
Scott,  Bart.,  was  forming  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  the 
law  courts,  the  pictorial  contents  of  his  residence,  5, 
Connaught  Place,  were  being  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie's. 
The  sale  took  place  on  June  27th.  The  collection  mas- 
be  described  as  an  echo  of  the  one  at  Hertford  House, 
with  a  few  modern  pictures  in  addition,  French  paintings 
of  the  17th  and  l8th  centuries  forming  its  most  important, 
if  not  its  largest,  constituent.  The  highest  price  was 
attained  for  A  Fete  Champttrc.  \~\  in.  by  21 J  in.,  bs 
A.  Watteau,  which  realised  ^6,510.  Other  of  tlie  more 
important  works  included  the  following:  F.  Boucher, 
I.es  Biam/iisseuses,  22l  in.  by  18S  in.,  /l,207  los.  ;  and 
A  Shep/ierdiss  conversing;  with  a  Girl.  29  in.  b\  42  in., 
£\,b'&o  ;  C.  A.  Coypel,  The  I'et  I'arrot,  oval,  31*  in.  bv 
37  in.,  ^94  5  ;  F.  H.  Drouais, -4  J.ady  as''  Flora"  £y^i>; 
C.  \'an  Loo,  Mtisii,  I.iteialurc,  and  War,  a  set  of  three 
ovals,  each  26i  in.  by  21  in.,  Z840  ;  J.  M.  Nattier, 
Portrait  of  Madame  Mctoire,  32  in.  by  38*  in.,  /,2,205  ; 
J.  B.  Pater,  A  Fete  Champctre,  £z,^\i;  J.  Raoux,  /.a 
Femme  ati  Chat,  31}  in.  by  24^  in.,  .1^367  10s.  ;  N.  Diaz, 
1S51,  Three  Nymphs,  with  Cupids,  by  a  River,  on  panel, 
I9i  in.  by  14^  in.,  ^^1,1/6;  L.  Paret,  A  File  in  a  Town, 
signed  and  dated  1773,  on  panel,  30  in.  by  nX  in., 
^693  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R..-\.,  Portrait  of 
Francis  Charles  Seymour,  third  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
K.G.,  50  in.  by  394  in.,  engraved  by  W.  Iloll.  1833,  .{"399. 
Two  drawings  by  R.  P.  Bonington.  The  Doge's  I'alace, 
Venice,  from  the  I'iazctta,  7 J  in.  b\'  92  in.,  and  A  Land- 
scape witli  Peasants  returning  from  Market,  Sunset,  6  in. 
by  8  in.,  brought  ^420  and  L\(&  respcctixely. 

Thk  sale  of  the  third  portion  of  the  Huth  collection — 
comprising  the  1,344  items  catalogued  under  the  letters 

E,  F,  Ci  and  H — rea- 
lised ^38,692  17s.  6d., 
which,  ad  ded  to  the 
amounts  for  the  por- 
tions already  sold, 
brings  the  total,  up 
10  the  present,  to 
£  I  I  9,68  3  14  s.  6d. 
The  sale  no  longer 
attracts  the  interest  of 
the  general  public. 
During  the  nine  days  it  was  in  progress,  June  2nd  to  6th 
and  gth  to  12th,  Messrs.  Sotheby's  rooms  were  hardly 
more  crowded  than  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  the  audience 
being  practically  confined  to  e.xperts  and  bibliophiles. 
To  pick  out  the  specially  interesting  items  from  such 
an  array  of  high-priced  books  is  a  difficult  task,  for  an 
unique — or  nearly  unique — copy  of  a  little-known  work 
will  often  command  a  far  higher  price  than  a  first 
edition  of  a  popular  classic,  yet  its  appeal  is  only  to 
the  \ery  few.  (Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  ;  at  the  Huth 
sale  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  2  vols.,  sm.  8vo,  1766-- 
with  the  error  of    •Waekfield"  in  the  title  marking  it  to 


be  one  of  the  first  issue — cf.  e.x.  by  Riviere,  brought  C()\  ; 
and  A.  .\.  Renouard's  own  copy  of  the  French  trans- 
lation, printed  for  himself  i8oo,  8vo,  printed  on  vellum, 
with  six  original  drawings  and  engravings  inserted,  mor. 
pin.,  /.71  ;  whereas  a  first  edition  of  the  I'hrenodia 
Augustalis,  an  eleg\'  on  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales — written  by  the  poet  for  recital  with 
music  at  the  Great  Room  at  Soho  Square,  kept  by  Mrs. 
Cornely— 20  pp.  410,  1772,  cf.  ex.,  brought  Cy^o.  This 
poem,  which  its  author  modestly  called  a  compilation,  is 
so  little  known  that  it  has  escaped  inclusion  in  most  of 
the  editions  of  (Goldsmith's  collected  works.  Robert 
Herrick's  l/esperides,  1st  ed.,  8vo,  1648,  with  the  frontis- 
piece by  W.  Marshall,  and  with  the  "  .\oble  .Numbers" 
with  separate  title  dated  1647,  old  English  mor..  g.e., 
brought  ^150.  This  copy  had  successively  belonged  to 
Dr.  Farmer  Bindley  and  Daniel.  Robert  (Green's  Groats- 
U  orth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repcntaunce.  is 
now  chiefly  remembered  because  it  contains  the  famous 
reference  to  Sliakespe.ire  as  "an  upstart  crow  b^iutified 
with  our  feathers."  A  copy  of  the  rare  second  edition  of 
this  w^ork — of  which  only  another  copy  is  known — black 
letter,  sm.  410,  1596.  rus.,  realised  /.'220.  Other  \olumes 
b\  him  included  Euphues,  his  Censure  to  Philantus, 
black  letter,  sm.  4to,  1587,  mor.,  g.e.,  ..{^200  the  only 
other  known  copy  of  this,  the  first  edition  of  the  book, 
is  in  the  British  Museum  ;  A  Notable  Discovery  oj 
Coosenage,  sm.  4to,  1592,  mor.  ex.,  g.e.,  /■  1 50 ;  The 
Second  Part  of  Connie  Catching,  black  letter,  with  six 
cuts,  sm.  4to,  1st  ed.,  1591 — the  only  copy  known- -/200; 
and  A  Pleasant  Conceyted  Co  medic  of  George  a  Green, 
the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  sm.  4to,  1599  -the  only  edition 
known— hf.  mor.,  /120.  A  cop\  of  the  ist  edition  of 
John  Evelyn's  Diary,  4to,  1818,  rus.  ex.,  g.e.,  which 
brought  /^io6,  owed  most  of  its  value  to  the  &xtra 
illustrations  which  had  extended  it  from  2  vols,  to  8. 
.\  copy  of  the  rare  and  only  edition  of  the  comeily  of 
Everie  Woman  in  her  Humour,  sm.  4to,  printed  by 
E.  A.  for  Thomas  Archer,  1609,  hf.  mor.,  brought  ZSS  : 
John  Fletcher's  i'he  Two  Noble  Kinsmen — which  bears 
Shakespeare'>  name  as  joint  author  on  the  title-page, 
and  which  it  is  generally  supposed  he  partly  wrote— sm. 
4to,  1st  ed.,  1634,  mor.  ex.,  g.e.,  /'47  :  and  the  same 
author's  Woman  Hater,  sm.  410,  uncut,  ist  ed.,  1607,  new 
vel.,  £^^.  The  first  edition  of  Foxe's  /tool:  of  Martyrs, 
with  woodcuts,  folio,  1563 — slightly  repaired  in  places, 
but  otherwise  a  fine  copy — realised  /180.  (George 
Gascoigne,  who  assisted  in  the  entertainment  of  (lueen 
Elizabeth,  was  represented  by  most  of  his  works:  of 
these,  A  Hundreth  sundrie  Flowers  bound  vp  in  one 
Small  Posic,  sm.  4to,  1st  ed.,  1573.  mor.  ex.,  g.e..  by 
Bedford,  realised  /.'ijo;  The  I'osies,  corrected  and  aug- 
mented by  the  author,  and  The  Steele  Glas,  ist  ed., 
1576,  bound  together,  sm.  4to,  mor.,  g.e.,  /?8o ;  and  The 
Whoole  Works,  etc.,  sm.  4to,  1 587,  /70.  Stephen  Gosson, 
who  wrote  poetry  and  plays  until,  moved  by  a  sermon 
during  the  plague  of  1377,  he  joinc<l  the  Church,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  writing  and  speaking  against 
them,  e\oked  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Apologic  for  Poetry 
by   his   The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  Contavning  a  Pteasaunt 
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Imtt'iiix'e  ci^srains/  /'<h'/s,  I'ip^rs,  I' layers,  testers,  ttiid 
siuh-lik-e  Caterpillars  of  a  Cotnmoni^'calth.  A  cojiy  ot 
this  rare  work,  sm.  8\o,  15X7,  mor.,  brought  /.70  ;  and 
the  only  ropy  known  of  tlie  same  author's  (Juippes  for 
I'pstart  A'euifcii!<;lc(i  Ge>!tle--!i'Oi>!en,  im.  410,  1595,  mor. 
ex.,  ^180.  Another  unique  volume  was  Edward  Gosyn- 
hiU's  r/ie  Praise  of  all  U'ovien,  called  Miilierum  Pea», 
sm.  4to,  n.d.,  which  brought  /'85.  Another  scarce 
xolunie  was  one  of  the  first  editions  of  John  (lower's 
Coiifessio  Amantis,^x\\\Ki.'\  by  Caxton  in  1483.  of  which 
only  fi\e  perfect  copies  are  known  :  the  present  one, 
folio,  dated  1493  through  the  inclusion  of  a  superfluous 
".\,"  mor.,  by  F.  Bedford,  sold  for  ;{^I75.  The  same 
number  of  copies  are  recorded  of  the  tirst  edition 
of  Patrick  Hannay's  Hie  Niglttini;ale  Slieretine  and 
Mariana,  sm.  8\(i,  1622,  one  of  which  fetched  .{95. 
The  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  oi  The  J'eniple, 
by  Geort,'e  Herbert,  i^  e\en  scarcer,  only  two  copies 
being  known,  of  which  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Iluth, 
cr.    8vo,  Cambridge,    1631,  mor.,   g.e.,  fell  to  a   bid   of 


It  differs  from  tlie  later  copies  in  omitting  thr 


words  "late  ( 'ratour,''  etc.,  after  the  authors  name,  the 
different  wording  of  the  imprint,  and  in  being  dated 
1633.  ( )ther  costly  English  books  included  Heywoods 
/'iie  A'afe  of  Lt'crece,  sm.  4to,  ist  ed.,  1608,  mor.  ex., 
g.e.,  by  F.  liedford,  /yo;  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer's  Batraehoniyoinachia,  sm.  fo.,  1st  ed.,  1613, 
mor.,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  ,-{-"70;  and  a  collection  of  230 
proofs  of  Hogarth's  works,  including  many  variations  of 
different  plates,  in  3  imp.  fol.  voK.,  mor.,  /'loo. 

In  Americana  there  were  many  important  items.  A 
number  ot  \ears  ago  the  British  Museum  authorities 
declined  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
pamphlet,  A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  A'eeessity. 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  for  a  few  ^hilling^.  It  was  one  of 
the  original  editions  of  100  which  the  author  tried  to 
re-collect  and  destroy,  with  almost  complete  success. 
This  identical  copy,  S\o,  printed  in  1725,  hf.  calf,  now 
fetched  /"i,oo5.  Only  two  other  copies  are  known,  one 
of  which  wa^  diM  overed,  since  the  sale,  in  the  llntish 
Museum,  liound  up  with  a  number  of  other  pamphlets. 
Another  item  uhich  att.oned  the  dignitx  of  fcjur  figures 
was  Thomas  Harlot's  ./  iiriefe  and  ti lie  Report  of  tlie 
neio  found  land  of  I7ri;inia,  Mn.  410.  i^t  ed.,   l.ondon, 

1  3S8,  of  which  onU  U\e  copies  are  known.  .Mr.  llulh's 
copy,  mor.,  g.e.,  !)>■  Ki\icre,  brought  /.i,29o.  G.  .Mnuri'^ 
.  /  Relation  or  Joiirnall  of  the  liei^^innint;  lOid  Pro<  ecdiiii^s 
of  the  Eni^lish  Plantation  setled  at  I'limoiith  in  New 
Jini^land,  sm.  410,  orig.  ed.,  1622,  mor,  ex.,  g.e.,  I>\'  \V. 
I'ratt,  realised  /.350  ;  George  {'•cU\\)ni^x\  A  Deseription 
0/  the  Xew  World,  or  Anieriea  Islanils  and  Continent, 
sin.  8vo,  1O51,  mor.  ex..  g.e.,  b\  K.  liedford,  /I  32  :  Tho^. 
Harlot's  Mer-eilleux  et  Kstr,ent;e  Rapport,  toutes  fois 
fdele.  des  Co>nniodite~  i/i/i  se  troyi'ent  en  I'ir^inia,  \iilh 

2  cngra\ed  titles,  tull-p.ige  engra\ing  ot  .\dam  and  I'-ve, 
map  and  27  ])l.itei  by  I)e  llrs,  mil  .(to,  1st  ed.,  1590, 
£2'jo  :  Francis  Higgeson's  A'e7i'-/:'ni,'land's  Plantation, 
sm.  4to.  2nd  ed..  Old  liailey,  1630  without  the  map 
mentioned  bs  Lowndes  mor.  ex..  by  W.  I'ratt,  ./  100; 
Willi. im  H\lton'>  ./  l\ehition  of  a  I)isco~oery  lately  made 


on  the  Coast  of  Florida,  sm.  4to,  1664,  mod.  cf,  /.S5  : 
,ind  Henry  Hudson's  Peeriptio  ae  delineatio  Geo^raphiea 
Deteetionis  Freti,  sii'e,  Transitvs,  ad  Occasmn  supra 
terras  .IineriLanas,\\'nh  maps  and  plates,  sm.  4to,  1st  ed., 
.Amsterdam,  1612,  moi-.  ex.,  g.e.,  ..^62,  and  the  2nd  ed. 
of  the  same  work,  Amsterdam,  161 3,  /I150. 

The  illuminated  MSS.  brought  some  very  high  prices. 
.\mong  the  Pools  of //ours,  a  beautiful  French  late  15th- 
century  example,  thought  to  ha\  e  been  executed  for 
I'hilip  de  Cominges,  brought  .{2,000.  It  was  written  on 
vellum,  230  II.,  7  in.  b\  5  in.,  and  contained  37  large 
miniatures,  besides  a  large  number  of  small  ones.  .'Another 
French  MS.  on  vellum,  early  15th  century,  242  Ik,  8  in. 
by  5j  in.,  containing  26  large  arched  miniatures,  besides 
being  richly  decorated,  fetched  .^{^1,700;  a  third,  \elluni 
MS.,  Italo-Franco,  late  15th  century,  148  11.,  6i  in.  by 
3}  in.,  containing  16  large  miniatures  in  camaieu  gris, 
and  numerous  smaller  ones,  /' 1,050.  Amongst  the  other 
illuminated  Books  of  //ours  on  vellum  were  the  follow- 
ing : — A  French  late  15th  or  early  i6th  century  MS., 
129  II.,  Si  in.  by  5'  in.,  containing  18  full-page  miniatures 
and  33  small  ones,  /460  ;  a  Dutch  late  1  5th-century  MS., 
'93  'I-.  7}  ill-  by  5]  in.,  with  8  full-page  miniatures  and 
many  decorative  borders,  .^353  ;  an  Italo-Francais  early 
16th-century  MS.,  104  11.,  5^  in.  by  l\  in.,  with  17  full- 
page  miniatures  and  12  smaller  ones,  etc.,  /.700;  a 
Franco-Flemish  late  15th-century  MS.,  195  Ik,  8  in.  by 
5  in.,  containing  38  full-page  mmiatures,  36  smaller  ones, 
etc.,  /"430;  another,  French  late  15th  century,  181  11, 
74  in.  by  5  in.,  with  12  full-])age  illuminated  paintings, 
106  sinall  miniatures  of  saints,  etc.,  /'395  ;  a  French  late 
15th-century  MS.,  94  11.,  ()\  in.  b\-  61  in.,  with  34  large 
miniatures,  12  small  ones,  etc.,  /'300 ;  a  French  15th- 
century  MS.,  201  II.,  7i  in.  b\-  4^  in.,  with  iS  large  minia- 
tures ami  16  miniatures  of  saints,  etc.,  i.360  ;  and  a 
French  late  15th-century  MS.,  117  II.,  54  in.  by  3'  in., 
containing  20  large  mini.itures  and  nearly  50  small. 
chiefly   executed   in   eaniaieu  gris,    /,625. 

Among  secular  MSS.,  an  Italian  15th-century  trans- 
cript of  Horace,  ornamented  with  illuminated  initials,  etc., 
sm.  fo.,  mor.  ex..  g.e..  by  F.  Bedford,  sold  for  /,240;  and 
■/■//£'  jVatuial  pfistory,  b\  George  Hoefnagel — one  of  the 
earliest  German  works  on  the  subject,  written  on  277  leaves 
of  vellum,  and  illustrated  with  highly  finished  paintings 
of  some  thousands  of  objects.  4  vols.,  sm.  obi.  4to,  lOth 
century,  orig.  German  mor.,  /.640. 

Of  the  foreign  punted  liooks,  Erasmus's  /.'/iloge  de  la 
Folie  tradiiit  du  Latin pai  M .  Gueiideville,  with  13  pl.ites 
.after  Eisen,  by  Tardino,  l.irge  paper,  4to,  s.  I..  1751.  :\ 
tine  specimen  of  ornate  I  )erome  binding,  contemjiorary 
French  mor.,  g.e..  m.ide  .,{."204;  h'.rklerung  der  zuudff 
aitiekel  des  eristenliehen  glau/>ens,  sm.  fo.,  1485,  cf.  ex., 
g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  ,'fi8o;  a  ])ortion  —  20  lea\es — of 
llertzog  Prnstsaiisfirt,  a  rare  book,  ol Which  the  British 
.Museum  has  no  copy,  su]iposed  to  be  printed  liy  Hans 
Sporer,  sm.  4to,  1500,  mor.  e.x.,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford, 
X'128  :  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's/'((;-/r//;j/and  I'ytureli, 
folio,  Strasburg,  1477,  the  two  |)oems  bound  in  i  vol., 
old  French  cf.  gt..  r.e..  /250:  Faeeeieux  /\eveille-A/atin 
(  le)  dfs  /-'.sprits  .MelancJioliijues,  o'o  le  Reinede preseri'atif 
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centre  les  Tristes,  sm.  8vo,  Utrecht,  1654,  bound  by 
Roger  Payne,  old  mor.,  g.e.,  ;fii2;  Fior  di  tiirtu 
/lystoria/o,  sm.  410,  Florence,  1 5 19.  mor.,  g.e.,  by  F. 
Bedford,  /220 — this  edition  is;  chiefly  valuable  because 
of  it  containing  22  fine  woodcuts  ;  Martin  Franc's  I.es 
Cluiiiipion  ties  Dames,  sm.  fo. ,  containing  numerous 
woodcuts  and  some  illuminated  initials  and  painted  red 
capitals,  c.  1485,  mor.  ex.,  g.e.,  by  Trautz-Bauzonnct. 
^210;  Gaistliche  vsslegong  des  lehes  Jesu  Cristi — an 
e.xtremely  rare  woodcut  book,  with  the  cuts  coloureil 
by  a  contemporary  hand — sm.  fo. ,  probably  printed  at 
Augsburg  about  1485,  mod.  wooden  bds.  and  cf ,  ^,393  ; 
Galeni  extra  ordinem  Classium  librt,  two  woodcut  titles, 
in  I  vol.,  folio,  Venice,  1541  (a  fine  example  of  bind- 
ing executed  for  Demetrio  Canevari,  physician  to  Pojje 
Urban  \'1 1 1.),  .^250  ;  Gyron  /e  Courtoys  anecques  la  denise 
des  amies  de  tous  les  cheualiers  de  la  table  ronde,  con- 
taining woodcuts,  fol.,  printed  by  V'erard  at  Paris  about 
1503,  old  French  mor.,  g.e.,  ^160;  an  early  German 
volume  on  Hawking,  believed  to  be  unique — Dises  biecli/tn 
sagt  voii  baissen  aitch  den  habich  darzii  geicenc  sol,  etc.. 
sm.  4to,  .A.ugsburg,  1497,  mor.,  g.e.,  by  F.  Bedford,  i^i/O  ; 
and  an  early  Greek  edition  of  Homer,  with  the  Latin 
preface,  Bernadits  Nerlius  Petro  Medicae  Laurentii 
Filio  S.,  dated  1488,  and  printed  by  Bartolommeo  di 
Francesco  dei  Libri,  thick  fol.,  mor.  ex.,  an  exhibition 
binding  by  F.  Bedford,  /230. 

At  Messrs.  Puttick's  on  June  26th  the  first  printed 
version  of  Tenn\son's  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  H'ellinoton. 
1852,  containing  numerous  alterations  and  about  37  lines 
in  the  poet's  autograph,  brought  ^155. 

The  sale  at   Messrs.  Christie's  on  May  27th  and  2Sth 
of  fine  porcelain  from  various  collections  was  productive 
of  some  high   prices.     A  Frankenthal 


Furniture, 
China,  and 
Objets  d'Art 


group,  7  in.  high,  commemorative  of  the 
termination  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 


showfng  Frederick  the  Great  and  Count 
von  Uaun  shaking  hands  in  front  of  a  tent,  realised  ^^525. 
This  and  a  \'ienna  cabaret,  painted  with  named  views 
on  octagonal  panels,  on  pale-yellow  ground,  1 1  pieces, 
which  brought  ^^241  los. ,  were  the  property  of  Captain 
H.  H.  Spender-Clay.  To  the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Hoey  (iatliff  belonged  a  Dresden  white  figure 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  classical  costume,  17  in.  high, 
£iTi  5s.  ;  a  Hiichst  group  of  a  youth  binding  a  nymph 
to  a  tree,  loj  in.  high,  £by> ;  a  Ludwigsburg  group  of 
Diana  bathing  with  an  attendant  nymph  approached  by 
.•\ctKon,  13  in.  high,  ;^420  ;  and  two  Chelsea  items,  one, 
a  group  of  "The  ,\Iusic  Lesson,"  representing  a  youth 
teaching  a  girl  to  play,  with  figures  of  sheep  and  a  dog, 
16  in.  high,  modelled  by  Roubilliac,  bringing  /609.  and 
the  other,  a  pair  representing  a  shepherd  and  a  shep- 
herdess modelled  in  the  manner  of  Roubilliac,  ;{,294. 
The  highest  priced  lot  was  contributed  by  Lord  Lucas, 
whose  Sevres  set  of  a  vase  and  cover  and  pair  of  ewers, 
painted  with  pink  roses  enclosed  by  gilt  laurel  wreaths 
on  turquoise  ground,  and  mounted  in  ormolu,  10}  in.  and 
10  in.  high,  brought  ;^i,239,  whilst  his  eventail  jardin- 
iere in  the  same  ware,  painted  with  Cupid  and  various 


trophies,  by  Falot,  1757,  7J  in.  high,  7.5  in.  wide,  brought 
^252.  From  the  same  source  came  an  old  Worcester 
dessert  service  in  the  exotic  bird  pattern  on  scale-blue 
ground  ;  it  consisted  of  65  pieces,  which  realised  in 
the  aggregate  just  over  ;i"i,40o.  Lord  Lucas's  Chelsea 
china,  though  not  comprising  many  pieces,  included 
several  of  exceptional  quality;  thus  a  pair  of  quatrefoil 
vases  and  covers,  with  four  panels  round  the  sides, 
painted  with  Watteau  subjects  and  birds  in  landscape, 
brought  no  less  than  ^^945  :  a  single  square  vase,  13  in. 
high,  with  be.'iker  neck,  the  four  sides  painted  with  land- 
scapes, figures,  etc.,  realised  ;if24i  ;  and  a  pair  of  bottles 
and  stoppers,  10  in.  high,  with  turquoise  ground,  modelled 
with  white  and  gold  drapery  festoons  in  relief,  ^262  10s. 
Some  choice  pieces  were  .ilso  included  among  those  dis- 
posed of  on  account  of  Captain  .\.  H.  Thistlethwayte. 
.•\  single  figure  of  a  shepherdess,  iii  in.  high,  modelled 
in  the  manner  of  Roubilliac,  brought  £220  los. ;  a  pair 
of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  i  lit  in.  high,  by  Roubilliac, 
and  stamped  R.,  .^325  105.  ;  and  a  pair  of  groups  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  \o\  in.  high,  each  represented  by  a  girl 
and  youth  with  appropriate  adjuncts  in  the  manner  of 
Roubilliac.  Z^I99  los.  In  the  same  collection  ^157  los. 
was  realised  for  a  Bow  pair  of  candelabra,  9  in.  high, 
with  figures  of  children  emblematic  of  the  Seasons,  and 
£gG  I2S.  for  a  Bow  vase  and  cover,  I2.^  in.  high,  painted 
with  figures  and  birds;  £\9-i  js.  for  a  set  of  three 
Longton  Hall  vases  and  covers  in  emulation  of  Chelsea, 
10  in.  high  ;  and  £-'^  lo,s.  for  a  Battersea  enamel  tea  urn, 
21  in.  high.  A  pair  of  Chinese  powdered-blue  Mandarin 
jars  and  covers,  42  in.  high  (Kang-He),  and  a  Chinese 
octagonal  vase  and  cover  in  faiiiille  'jerte,  24*  in.  high 
(also  Kang-He),  both  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, brought  ^892  los.  and  ^304  los.  respectively. 
The  sales  of  decorative  furniture,  porcelain,  tapestry, 
and  objets  d'art  during  June  would  make  it  a  memor- 
able month  in  auction-room  annals  even  if  no  collections 
of  pictures  or  books  were  included.  The  greatest  sale 
of  the  month  was  that  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
H.  M.  W.  Oppenheim,  Esq.,  of  Bruton  Street,  which  was 
dispersed  by  Messrs.  Christie,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
days^une  10th  to  12th  and  i6th  and  17th — realised 
^120,626  7s.  6d.  The  highest  price  during  the  sale  was 
attained  by  a  suite  of  Louis  .W.  furniture,  consisting  of 
a  settee  and  six  fauteuils  covered  with  Beauvais  tapes- 
try, depicting  hunting  and  hawking  scenes  from  .Esop's 
Fables,  \\h\c\\  brought  ^^9.240;  a  four-leaf  screen  of  the 
same  period,  63  in.  high,  each  panel  22  5  in.  wide,  with 
the  panels  painted  in  oils  in  the  style  of  Watteau,  ma<le 
/6,S25.  To  the  same  reign  belonged  a  pair  of  oblong 
marqueterie  tables,  30J  in.  wide  by  27.^  in.  high,  on  cabriole 
legs,  with  tops  inlaid  in  coloured  woods,  and  ormolu 
mounts,  stamped  A.  Priester,  /2, 100  ;  a  small  upright 
parqueteric  commode.  16J  in.  wide  by  29J  in.  high. 
with  ormolu  mounts,  stamped  Montigny.  ^630;  a  small 
upright  conmiodc,  I7i  in.  wide  by  31  in.  high,  inlaid 
in  marqueterie  on  tulip  -  wood  ground,  with  ormolu 
mounts,  ^^787  10s.;  an  oval  marqueterie  table.  24}  in. 
wide  by  28A  in.  high,  stamped  C.  Topino,  £t)2.i  :  an 
oblong  ditto.   27A  in.   wide  by  27!  in.   high.    /630  :   an 
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\ipright  paiquetciie  scci'etaire.  50'  in.  liigh  l')'  -('  i'l- 
wide,  in  mahogany  and  h.irewood  on  satinwood  ground, 
surmounted  In-  marble  top,  stamped  J.  Dul.iois.  /^i,6So: 
a  ^mall  upright  i:ai)inet,  lS|  in.  uidc  l)y  51  i  in.  high, 
constructed  of  oak  veneered  and  inlaid  with  satinwood, 
with  ormoki  mounts  and  marble  top,  Lll^  ;  and  a  small 
marqueterie  table.  \2  in.  wide  In  27!  in.  high,  made  of 
oak  veneered  with  tulip  wood  and  mounted  with  ormolu. 
£j\.oz<^.  A  Louis  W'l.  clock.  19  in.  high,  ami  a  pair  of 
candelabra.  34  in.  high,  the  latter  formed  of  the  hron/e 
figures  of  three  boys  holding  lilies,  in  ormolu,  abo\e 
their  heads,  and  the  clock  consisting  of  a  globe  b\  which 
IS  seated  a  figure  of  a  cupid,  brought  .^2,835.  1  >f  the 
same  reign  «ere  a  pair  of  cassolettes.  17  in.  high, 
formed  of  bo»  Is  and  covers  of  Se\res  gros-ljleu  porcelain, 
mounted  in  ormolu,  /."Si  ;  a  commode,  62  in.  high  In 
36  in.  wide,  of  semi-circular  shape,  made  of  oak  entirely 
veneered  with  mahogany,  elaborately  motmted  in  ormolu, 
and  supporting  a  slab  of  marble,  ^^2,730;  and  a  small 
oblong  writing  table  of  satinwood,  24  in.  wide  b)'  28  in. 
high,  ,{'1,470.  .■\  couple  of  Lambrequins  of  Beau\ais 
tapestry,  decor, ited  with  festoons  of  flower-.,  baskets  of 
fruit,  etc..  one  with  the  sides  9  It.  high,  ami  23  in.  high, 
and  the  cornice,  cut  in  two,  12  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  17  in. 
deep,  brought  /"i,732  los..  and  the  companion,  the  sides 
10  ft.  6  in.  1)\  2  ft.,  and  the  cornice  S  ft.  b\  24  in.. 
£1.837  I  OS. 

.•\  Louis  W'L  clock,  17  in.  high,  and  a  pan'  of 
candelabra,  28  in.  high,  the  movement  of  the  former,  by 
Kerthoud,  of  Paris,  being  contained  in  an  ormolu  case, 
on  pedestal  of  same,  chased  with  cupids  with  figures  ot 
nymphs  at  the  sides,  and  the  lights  of  the  c.indelabra 
supported  by  nymphs  designed  after  Falconet,  brought 
£1.102;  a  Louis  W'l.  ol-ilong  backgammon  table.  45  1  in. 
wide  l)y  29J  in.  high,  made  of  oak  veneered  with  tulip 
and  kinguood.  mounteil  w-ith  ormolu,  stamped  C.  C. 
.Saunier,  £1,417  los.;  a  Louis  .W'l.  oblong  writing  tal)le. 
31  in.  wide  by  29  in.  high,  inl.iid  with  panels  of  trellis- 
work  f>n  satinwood  ground,  mounted  \\ith  ormolu  and 
supported  on  fluted  tapering  legs,  stanqied  H.  Molitor, 
£2.205:  a  Louis  W'.  parquetcrie  commode.  41  m.  wide 
by  52  in.  high,  constructed  ol  oak  \encered  with  tulip 
and  kingwood,  and  mounted  with  ormolu,  £861  :  a 
Louis  W'.  escritoire-.'i-toilette.  2'i  in.  wide  b\  29,1  in. 
high,  inlaid  and  mounted  with  ormolu,  stamped  K.\".  1..C, 
£1,386;  a  pair  of  Louis  .W'L  commodes,  54  in.  wide  liy 
36  in.  high,  constructed  of  o.ik.  mounted  with  ormolu, 
£2.730;  and  a  Louis  .W.  marqueterie  commode.  63  in. 
wide  by  34  in.  high,  with  a  serpentine  front,  mounted 
with  ormolu  and  stamped  Curel,  £3,360. 

Many  of  the  pieces  of  porcelain  realised  high  inices. 
.•\  set  of  three  Ma/.irine-blue  \  ases,  Kang-Hc,  nioiinte<l 
in  ormolu,  19  in.  high,  brought  £3,250;  a  pair  of  blue 
bo-.vls  and  co\crs  of  the  same  faience  and  mounting, 
the  latter  being  Loiii>  W'..  18'.  in.  high,  £7,665  ;  a  |).iir 
of  Celadon   lardinieres,  with  similar  mounts,  '\  in.  high. 


10]  in.  wide,  £1.155;  ^  P'''''  of  Louis  .W'.  perfume 
burners  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  ormolu,  £1,201  10^.  ;  a 
pair  of  c\  entail  jardinieres  by  Vieillard,  1757,  7i  in. 
high,  74  in.  wide,  ]);iinted  with  figures,  landscapes,  etc., 
on  a  gros-bleu  ground,  £1,260;  and  a  pair  of  famillc- 
rose  Mandarin  jars  and  covers,  52  in.  high — Kien-Lung 
— enamelled  with  Ho-Ho  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  £1,102  los. 
.\  llochst  group,  6j  in.  high,  representing  a  lady  and 
gentleman  se.ited  at  a  balustrade,  made  £367  10s.  ;  whilst 
in  the  sculpture,  a  pair  of  figures  of  nymphs,  io>,  in. 
and  II  in.  high,  French  18th-century  work,  e.xecuted 
in  the  manner  of  Falconet,  realised  £3,675  ;  and  a 
v.ise,  47 1  in.  high,  by  X.  Couston,  of  classical  form, 
£1,312  los. 

The  principal  item  in  the  Sir  John  E.  A.  Murray  Scott 
sale,  which  took  place  at  Messrs.  Christie's  on  June  24th 
and  the  two  following  days,  was  a  fine  set  of  four  panels 
of  Beau\ais  tapestry,  7  ft.  \o\  in.  high  by  6  ft.  2'  in. 
wide.  Each  panel  was  woven  with  a  pastoral  scene, 
\  iewcd  through  a  foliated  arch  on  a  pink  ground.  After 
a  spirited  competition  they  were  knocked  down  for  the 
huge  price  of  £18,900.  So  much  space  has  been  taken 
up  with  the  Oppenheim  sale  that  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  lots  can  be  gi\  en.  A  French  18th-century 
bronze  figure  of  Cupid  Menacant,  },},  in.  high — an  ex- 
ample of  the  well-known  model  b)'  Falconet  being  one 
of  the  figures  constituting  Garde-a-vous — brought  £7,350; 
a  Louis  .W'l.  upright  cabinet,  62  in.  high  by  27  in. 
wide,  of  oak  veneered  with  kingwood,  inlaid  with  hare, 
satin  and  tulip  wood  and  mother-of-pearl,  with  ormolu 
mounts,  and  stamped  Dubois,  £'5,145  ;  eight  Louis  XVI. 
fauteuils— stamped  G.  J;icob — covered  with  Beauvais 
tapestry,  £4,400  ;  a  Louis  .W.  \  ase  of  celadon  and 
ormolu,  i8i  in.  high,  £1,837;  a  pair  of  Louis  W'L 
\ases  and  co\ers,  11'  in.  high,  of  gros-bleu  Sl-\  res  por- 
celain, £1,050;  ;i  pair  of  Louis  WL  candelabra  of 
bronze  and  ormolu,  41  in.  high,  designed  as  bronze 
groups  of  Cupid  and  Fs\che  after  Falconet,  £1,207  los. ; 
a  pair  of  Louis  W'L  \ ases  of  white  marble  and  ormolu, 
16  in.  high,  £1,050;  a  Louis  .Wl.  vase  of  veined  yellow 
marble  on  an  ormolu  stand.  14  in.  high,  £1,102  lOs.  ;  a 
pair  of  Louis  .Wl.  boat-shaped  vases  of  gro--bleu 
.Sevres  porcelain  and  ormolu,  £2,100  ;  and  a  Louis  W'L 
oblong  parqueterie  table,  23]  in.  wide  by  15J  in.  deep, 
constructed  of  o.ik  vrnecn-d  with  light  wootl,  the  top 
finch  inlaid,  and  mounted  on  ormolu,  £2,572   10s. 

.•\t  Messrs.  Eastwood  ^S:  Holt's  rooms  (Dunster  House, 
Mincing  Lane)  an  important  sale  of  antique  Chinese 
porcelain  was  held  on  June  26th,  at  which  some  good 
prices  were  realised.  The  principal  items  included  two 
|>owder-bUie  club-shaped  vases,  Kang-He,  18  in.  high, 
£200;  ;i  Wang-Li  cistern,  .Ming,  ^25;  a  Tung  green- 
blue  bottle,  8  in.  high,  £26  ;  ;i  Chun  \ao  grey-blue  Koro, 
1  U'ly-  Z49  ;  ■!  crystal  vase.  Kang  lie,  ^^25;  a  bronze 
bottle,  H;in,  £20;  ;ind  a  pair  of  lade  and  coral  baskets 
of  flowers,  £20. 
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That  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  (The  Grafton  Galleries)  was  exceptionally  good 
is  a  matter  as  much  for  regret  as  satis- 
faction. These  attractive  present- 
ments of  li\int;  men  and  women 
represented  in  only  a  few  instances 
the  best  things  that  their  artists  were  capable  of  creating. 
For  portraiture,  though  high  art,  is  not  the  highest ;  and 
fashionable  portraiture,  at  its  best,  is  generally  a  com- 
promise between  the  artistic  conscience  of  the  painter 
and  the  vanity  of  the  sitter.  Put  it  as  one  likes,  the 
unceasing  production  of  likenesses,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  other  work — a  career  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
many  fashionable  painters — must  atrophy  the  most  warm- 
blooded imagination.  Most  painters  intensely  dislike 
this  restriction  of  their  talents  to  a  single  class  of  work, 
and  it  is  only  the  lust  of  the  less  discriminating  art 
patrons  for  their  own  portraits  and  their  comparative 
neglect  of  other  phases  of  art  that  forces  the  painters 
into  this  single  groove.  The  present  wealth  of  fine  por- 
traiture and  the  comparative  poverty  of  other  forms  of 
figure  painting  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction  ; 


it  means  that  portraiture,  like  a  gigantic  parasite,  is 
drawing  to  itself  all  the  nutriment  from  the  parent  tree 
of  art,  and  is  leaving  it  sapless  and  denuded  of  vitality. 
The  works  shown  in  the  little  octagonal  entrance  gal- 
lery included  some  of  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  Here 
hanging  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagcn's 
Fra  New/ierry  \\a.s  Mr.  R.  G.  E\e's  Denis  Neilson-Terry, 
Esq.,  two  pictures  which  afford  a  piquant  contrast  in 
their  methods.  The  latter,  a  good  piece  of  character 
rendering,  was  set  down  with  refinement  in  an  atmos- 
pheric environment.  Mr.  (ireiffenhagen's  picture,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  hard  and  aggressive,  standing  boldly 
out  of  the  canvas  instead  of  retiring  into  it.  These  are 
infringements  of  orthodox  rules  which  a  student  would 
know  how  to  avoid.  Mr.  Greififenhagen,  however,  showed 
a  touch  of  that  genius  which  is  above  the  ordinary  re- 
strictions by  making  his  picture  the  better  for  the  in- 
fringements. He  showed  Fra  Newberry  ruddy  visaged. 
in  a  top  hat  and  black  coat,  backed  by  a  street  of 
houses,  walking  forwards  out  of  the  picture.  The  figure 
was  set  down  with  immense  vitality  in  the  strongest  of 
pigments,   and   with    the  most   \igorous  of   brushwork. 
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The    Coiuioisseur 


There  \va-  ciuality  a^  well  as  force  in  the  ]iaint,  and  the 
strength  (if  the  handling  seenaed  m   such   close  accord 
with    the  vigorous   personality  of   the    subject,    that   one 
felt  that  the  latter  could  not  ha\e  been   more  aptly  and 
fully  expressed.     A  minor  fault  was  that  the  many  white 
squares  of  the  casemented  windows  on  the  right  inter- 
fered with  the  simplicity  of  the  composition.     Mr.  John 
S.  Sargent's  portrait  of  Sir  Hut;/!  Lane  is  not  a  recent 
work,  and  one  missed  in  it  something  of  the  force  and 
directness  which  inspnes  the  artist's  recent  productions  ; 
nevertheless,  in  its  unforced  ease  of  execution  and  the 
sense  of  completeness  which  it  instilled,  it  remained  one 
of  the   best   works  in  the  exhibition.      Ranking  with  it 
was  Mr.  lohn  Laxery's  canvas  of  J/?-t.  .lAf/Av//,  a  delicate 
li.irtnony  in  grey  and  siher,  whilst  equal  refinement  and 
an  e\en  greater  decorative  feehng,  though  not  the  same 
power  of  char.icterisation,   was  shown   in    Professor   ('.. 
Sauer's  presentment  o{  Mrs.  Penelope  U'heeley.    Whilst 
Mr.   Lavery's  canvas  was  first  of  all  a  portrait,  that  of 
the    Professor    made    its    primary   appeal    as   a   colour 
arrangement.     .Sir   Hubert  \  on   Herkomcr's   Thomas  //. 
Minuson,  Esq.,  little  more  than  a  monochrome,  gripped 
the  personality  of  the  sitter  with  compelling  conviction. 
Mr.  F.  Markham  Skipwith  was  happy  in  his  dainty  full- 
length  Portrait  .Study,  and   Mr.  P'iddes   Watts  produced 
a  pleasant  antl  m.mly  portrait  of  P.tvid.  son  of  Lord  and 
I.ady  GleniOnner.     Soniewh.it  reminiscent  of  the  artist's 
portrait  of  Mr.  C.ladstone  w.is  .Mr.  J.  McLure  Hamilton'-^ 
rendering  of  Sir  Archibald  Gcikie,  K.C.B.,  but  hardly 
set  down  with   such  certainty.      In   the  large  gallery  a 
principal  centre  was  occupied  by  the  Portrait  Group  ot 
Mr.  George   Harcourt,  in  which  the  figures — a  lady  and 
two  children — were  well  and  naturally  composed.     The 
introduction  of  an  opening  in  the  left  of  the  background 
which  revealed  a  vista  of  boarded  floor  extending  almost 
as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  re.ich,  and  crossed  in  the  centre 
by  a  tlood  of  light  emanating  from  an  open  door,  w.is, 
however,   a  mistake.     The    spect.itor's  glance   was  irre- 
sistibly .ittr.icted    to  it  from   the   figures,   and   wandered 
aw.iv.     I  In  the  opposite  side  of  the  room   Mr.  W.  (  Irpen 
had  set  Sir  John  .Anderson's  gorgeously  attired  figure  on 
a  background  of  almost  dead  bl.ick.    This  expedient  h.id 
en.ibled  the  artist  to  put  into  tone  the  rich  blue  m.tntle 
lined   with   crimson    which   .Sir    John   wore   .is   a   (Ir.md 
Commander  of  the  <  irder  of  St.  .Michael  .ind  St.  (.".eorge, 
and  the  numerous  st.us,  chains,  and  ribbons  which  com- 
pleted his  court  dress,      Mr.  i  ii|ien  had  been  happy,  too, 
in  so  char.icterising  the  strength  .md  dignity  of  his  sitter 
that  he  dominated  his  rich  costume  ;  but  the  picture  did 
not  seem  complete,  the  b.u  kgroiind   merely  framing  the 
figure,  and  not  forming  p.ut  of  the  wink.      .Near  l)y  hung 
Mr.  G.  Spencer  Watson's  jmrtrait  of  .Miss  Gardiner,  a 
daring  and   effective  piece  of  coloration,    Mr.    Hugh   de 
T.    Gla/ebrook's    pretty   and    gr.iceful    Mrs.    .\rthur  A. 
l-'o~uler,  and  Mr.  Harold  Speed's  Sho/i  Girl,  to  which  the 
s.iine  adiectivcs   might  be  a|)plied.     The  work,  howmcr, 
w.is  theatrical  in  its  conception  and  unconx mcing.     ( )n  an 
.altogether  higher  plane  w.is  the  s.mie  .artist's  .I//.(.f  .Stella 
Patrick  Campbell,  .a  be.iutiful   h.irmony  in  silver\  greys 
and   blues,  fociissed  by  the   more  strident  note  of  blue 


The   Pastel 
Society 


in  the  subject's  h.it.  The  work  was  a  piece  of  fine  phras- 
ing—a fascinating  personality  adequately  expressed,  and 
according  to  the  best  rules  of  painting.  An  inspiration 
deri\ed  from  French  eighteenth-century  art  was  sug- 
gested in  Mr.  S.  Melton  Fisher's  Miss  Winifred  Lyster. 
There  was  the  saii  e  adequacy  of  brushwork  and  com- 
pleteness of  ensemble,  and  with  them  a  naturalness  of 
outlook  and  unafifectedness  that  was  wholly  English.  Mr. 
.\rtluir  H.icker's  Phyllis,  a  simply  posed  figure  of  a  girl 
in  white  scarf  and  bl.ick  dress,  was  .i  thoroughly  schol.irly 
x\ork,  cleverh  lighted,  well  drawn,  and  invested  with 
considerable  charm.  Among  other  pictures  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  were  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  portrait 
oi  .\frs. /.  /.  .Shannon  ;  Mr.  John  Bowie's  charactei  istic 
likeness  of  'Phe  late  .Sir  George  Reid :  -Mr.  Hugh  G. 
Ri\  iere's  tri|)le  presentment  of  .Miss  Jean  .Sterling  Mac- 
l.inlay  in  the  guises  of  burlesque,  tragedy,  and  comedy; 
and  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan's  gracefully  posed  likeness  of 
.Mrs.   Van  Lhg-elu. 

Thk  foreword  to  the  catalogue  of  the  fifteenth  exhi- 
bition of  the  P.istel  Societ) — held  at  the  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  (Piccadilly) 
— was  occupied  with  a  note  concern- 
ing the  permanence  of  pastel.  There 
exists  a  general  impression  among  the  public  that  this  is 
a  fleeting  medium,  whereas,  m  many  respects,  it  is  more 
enduring  than  either  oil  or  water-colour.  Its  colours 
do  not  darken  with  time  or  fade  in  sunlight  ;  it  is  not 
susceptible  to  variations  of  temperature,  and,  if  properh- 
laid  cm  the  paper,  should  not  be  aff'ected  by  a  consider- 
able amount  of  rough  usage.  It  is  regrettable  that  art 
patrons  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  pastel 
artists  to  a  larger  extent,  for  while  most  of  the  works 
executed  in  this  medium  a  century  or  more  ago  still  retain 
their  brilliance  of  colour,  crispness  of  touch,  and  fine 
surface-bloom  undimmed,  the  majority  of  contemporary 
oil  pictures  show  the  deteriorations  of  time  very  visibly. 
The  exhibition  itself  showed  an  improvement  on  its 
immediate  predecessors.  Though  a  large  proiiortion  of 
the  exhibits  were  o\er-laboured,  there  was  greater  evi- 
dence of  the  lightness  of  touch  and  f.n  ility  of  handling 
which  constitute  the  most  essential  charms  of  pastel  art. 
Specially  notewortln-  for  these  characteristics  were  the 
series  of  studies  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  .Mi  Lure  Hamilton. 
So  d.iiiUily  and  with  such  nice  precision  of  touch  and 
econom\-  of  means  were  these  set  down,  that  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  artist  did  not  make  finished  pictures 
of  them  fiy  comiileting  the  conceptions,  instead  of  leaxing 
them  only  beautiful  sketches  of  drapery  and  limbs  per- 
fectly recorded,  but  never  of  the  whole  figure.  In  contrast 
to  this  work,  two  of  the  examples  of  Mr.  St.  George 
Hare  apjieared  to  be  so  highly  wrought  that  most  of 
the  indiv  uhi.ilitv  h.ul  been  climin.ited.  His  Portrait, 
however,  though  cirricd  to  full  completion,  u.is  more 
Ikc  m  its  handling,  ,ind  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  good 
in  colour,  arr.mgcment,  and  power  of  i  har>u:terisation. 
.Mr.  R.  Gvvelo  (.oodman  was  pleasantly  v.iried  in  his 
half-do/en  examples,  of  which  the  most  inipoitant  was 
the    ef'leclive     [Pinter    S.ene  in     Westmoreland :    whilst 
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equally  happy  in  its  composition,  and  more  unaffectedly 
true  to  nature,  was  the  scene  On  Loitt^/i  .lllen.  Mr. 
Maclver  Grierson's  DonahVs  not  here  was  a  well-drawn 
and  well-coloured  rendering  of  a  pretty  female  fii,'ure, 
marred,  however,  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  sentiment,  for 
while  the  tigure  was  set  in  a  daylight  environment,  the 
artist  had  introduced  a  looking-glass  reflecting  a  number 
of  dancers  in  a  candle-illuminated  ball-room.  The  Snow 
in  January,  by  .Miss  Mary  B.  Barnard,  if  somewhat 
crudely  e.xecuted,  reproduced  the  feeling  and  atmosphere 
of  a  winter's  day  with  remarkable  verisimilitude.  Bright 
colour  and  facile  handling  w-ere  shown  in  Mrs.  J.  H.  J. 
While's  Basque  Scenes  and  in  .Mr.  Terriik  Williams's 
Si.  Ive's.  Mr.  Edward  Chappell  was  more  convincing  in 
some  of  his  smaller  themes  than  in  his  August,  good  as 
the  latter  undoubtedly  was  in  colour  and  atmosphere,  and 
the  nude  studies  of  Mr.  W.  Lee  Ilankey  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
von  Glehn  were  fine  examples  of  well-considcrcd  line. 


The  Goupil 
Gallery 


The  Summer  E.^hibition  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  (Messrs. 
William  .Marchant  &  Co.)  has  about  it  that  atmosphere 
of  serenity  and  repose  which  is  usually 
associated  with  a  display  of  Old 
.Masters.  Something  of  this  may  be 
attributed  to  good  hanging  ;  more  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  works  included.  They  are  generally  marked  by 
that  feeling  of  perfect  accomplishment  which  distin- 
guishes first-class  art  from  second  class:  for  in  the  latter 
striving  is  always  more  visible  than  attainment.  The 
exhibition  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  works  of  the  living, 
the  examples  of  retrospective  art  going  as  far  back  as 
the  period  of  William  Etly,  R.A.,  whose  Diana  showed 
his  full  mastery  over  glowing  colour  with  something  more 
than  his  usual  refinement  and  grace.     Mr.  James  I'rydc's 


Dogana,  I'enice,  a  study  of  dark  columns  standing  out 
against  a  slate-grey  sky,  has  little  attractiveness  of  sub- 
ject to  commend  it,  whilst  the  coloration  is  sombre,  but 
by  sheer  quality  of  paint  he  makes  it  interesting  and 
compelling.  An  hivll,  by  Mr.  Augustus  E.  John,  betrays 
none  of  his  later-day  heresies,  and  so  introduces  no  dis- 
turbing element  to  interfere  with  one's  enioymcnt  of  its 
fine  composition  .md  the  forceful  ease  of  its  brushwork. 
Mr.  William  Orpen  in  his  Chinese  Godi/ess  gives  an 
arrangement  of  grey,  blue  and  silver  ;  .Mr.  Frank 
Brangwyn  shows  his  mastery  over  bright  coloration  in 
7'he  Procession — an  Eastern  scene  ;  while  /'he  Blue  Bo^vl 
is  an  admirable  representative  of  Mr.  Sargent's  work  of 
a  few  years  back.  Whistler's  work  used  to  be  stigmatised 
by  his  opponents  as  "  \'elasquez  and  water,"  and  this 
description  would  aptly  apply  to  Mr.  William  Nicholson's 
Ginny  as  Infanta  ;  but  the  water  he  uses  has  a  refining 
quality  which  dilutes  the  masculine  strength  of  \"elasquez 
with  the  feminine  quality  of  delicacy.  .Mr.  Nicholson 
has  not  sought  to  emulate  the  Spanish  master,  but  has 
used  a  theme  of  his  to  deck  with  his  own  trappings,  and 
so,  instead  of  being  convinced  by  the  decisive  posver  of  a 
second  Velazquez,  we  are  charmed  by  an  arrangement 
in  delicate  greens  and  lilacs,  foiled  by  a  deep  crimson 
feather  in  the  little  girl's  hat,  and  set  off  by  a  dark  b.ack- 
ground.  An  important  example  by  Mr.  I".  Wilson  Slcer 
seemed  a  little  empty  and  wanting  in  colour,  but  the 
work  would  have  gained  by  the  absence  of  its  immediate 
companions,  and  the  effect  of  space  and  distance  was 
admirably  achieved.  Amongst  the  other  attractions  to 
a  most  interesting  exhibition  were  characteristic  cxami)les 
by  Charles  Sims.  Henri  Le  Sidaner,  J.  Buxton  Knight, 
E.  Boudin,  Leon  Lhermilte,  and  other  artist-,  both 
living  and  dead. 
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Bonington  and 
Cotman 


It  would  seem  almost  like  a  stroke  of  irony  to  couple 
the  works  of  Ricliard  I'arke^  Honington  and  John  Sell 
Cotman  in  a  joint  exhibition.  Beyond 
bein;4  contenipor.iries,  the  only  charac- 
teristic both  men  had  in  common  was 
th.it  neither  attained  the  full  dexelopment  of  his  talents. 
The  reasons  for  this  were  vastly  dissimilar.  Bonington. 
overweighted  with  the  burden  of  too  numerous  commis- 
sions, came  to  a  premature  death  when  his  genius  was 
only  beginning  t>)  tlower  :  whilst  Cotman's  genius  was 
starved  for  want  of  ji.nrons  intelligent  enough  to  appre- 
ciate its  greatness.  The  work  of  the  two  painters 
was  curiously  unlike,  for  though  they  flourished  in  the 
same  period— Cotman  was  born  twenty  years  earlier  and 
lived  fourteen  years  later  than  Bonington— a  gulf  of  a 
hundred  years  separated  their  respective  outlooks.  Bon- 
ington's  art  is  an  epitome  of  everything  that  had  gone 
before  his  time;  that  of  Cotman— a  far  more  original 
painter— thrust  forward  into  futurity,  and  now  takes  it^ 
natural  ])lace  among  that  of  modern  impressionists.  .At 
.Ml.  \V.  r>.  Palerson's  gallery  ;5,  Old  Bond  Street,  W, 
the  loan  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  by  tlie  two 
artists  formed  an  .idniirable  basi,  for  the  study  of  tlieir 
methods  and  outlook.  Space  forbids  the  mention  of  any 
oftheindividu.il  works,  for  there  were  too  many  of  fine 
qualitv  included  to  permit  one  or  two  to  be  singled  out 
for  special  mention.  The  e.x.imples  by  I'lonington  showed 
him  to  be  the  iimre  perfect  master  of  craftsmanship,  and 
went  far  to  suggest  that  if  he  had  survived  long  enough 
to  have  attained  the  full  e.\pression  of  his  powers — he 
died  when  he  was  only  twenty-si.x — he  might  h.ive  more 
than  ri\alled  Turner  in  his  accomplishment.  Those  by 
Cotm.in  were  greater  in  their  sugge-.tiveness,  whilst  the 
essential  modernity  of  their  outlook  pro\  e  him  to  ha\  e 
been  a  man  of  genius,  for  to  genius  alone  is  gi\en  the 
vitality  that  survives  beyond  the  age  of  its  possessor. 

The  monument  to  Hubert  and  John  \'an  Eyck,  which 
h.is  been  executed  by  the  Belgian  sculptor,  M.  Georges 

\'erb,inck,  will  be  unveiled  on 
The  Van  Eyck  August  9th   at    (ihent,   where   it   has 

bien  erected  on  .i  site  adjoining  the 
C.ithedr.d  of  St.  B.i\<in,  .md  in  immedi.ite  proximit\' 
to  the  chapel  cont.uning  the  famous  polyptych  of  I'hi 
Adoration  of  the  I  .aiuh,  completed  by  the  younger  brother 
in  I4S-.  Funds  for  the  memorial  have  been  raided  m 
England  as  well  as  I'.elgium,  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
.Memorial  Fund  m  thi-.  country  being  Mr.  Mauriie  \V. 
Brockwell.  I'l.  .Argyll  M.insion^,  CheUe.i. 

\\  H\t  promise^  to  l)e  the  most  interesting  display  yet 
held  at  the  Grafton  (lallery  will  he  the  E.xhibition  of 
.Sp.mish  ( i|d  M.isiers,  to  be  opened 
early  m  <  'ctober,  which  will  ri'iuain 
on  \  lew  until  the  end  of  Januar\'.  The 
committee  organizing  the  exhibition 
of  which  tiie  Duke  of  Wellington  i^  president,  and  the 
Sp.inish  amba-isadois  to  I'.ngl.md  and  Fr.ince  .md  the 
English  anib.issador  to  S]);iin  viie-presidents — is  an  ex- 
lep'.ionalh  strong  one,  .iiid  cjuing  to  their  exertions  and 


Exhibition   of 
Spanisli 
Old   Masters 


Sir  Alfred 
East,  R.A. 


those  of  Mr.  Maurice  W.  Brockwell,  the  secretary,  at 
the  time  of  writing  over  120  characteristic  works  have 
already  been  promised,  many  of  which  have  not  pre- 
\iously  been  on  public  view  in  England.  The  proceeds 
of  the  e.\hibition — which  will  be  illustrative  of  the  entire 
range  of  Spanish  painting  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — will  be 
proportionately  divided  between  the  National  Gallery 
through  the  National  .Art  Collections  Fund  and  the 
Sociedad  de  Amigos  del  .Arte  Es|)anole. 

The  elevation  of  Sir  .Alfred  East  to  the  status  of  full 
academician  is  a  well-deser\ ed  honour  to  an  artist  who  is 
equally  well  known  abroad  as  at  home. 
Sir  .Alfred  is  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  a  Cavaliere 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  .Associe  de  la  Societe 
National  Beaux  Arts,  France,  and  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Meiji  Byutsu  Kai,  Japan.  Many  of  his  pictures 
are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  provincial  and  American 
public  galleries,  whilst  he  is  also  represented  in  the 
Luxembourg,  Paris,  the  National  Gallery  of  Hungary, 
and  the  permanent  g.dlery  of  the  City  of  Venice.  His 
pictures  at  the  current  exhibition  of  the  Royal  .Acadenu 
uere  described  in  Thk  CoxnOIsseuk  for  May. 

The  death  of  .Mr.  Lawrence  Koe  on  January  Sth,  1913, 
.It  the  early  age  of  44,  robbed  English  art  of  one  of 
its  most  promising  exponents.  The 
deceased  painter  belonged  to  a  family 
which  has  been  identified  with 
Brighton  for  many  years  ;  he  was  educated  partly  there, 
and  received  the  first  [lortion  of  his  art  training  at  the 
Brighton  School  of  .Art.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting 
that  a  Memorial  Exhibition  of  his  Paintings  and  r)raw- 
ings  should  be  held  at  the  local  Public  Art  Galleries. 
Mr.  Koe  was  one  of  those  artists — unfortunately  too 
numerous  in  England— whose  talents,  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  creation  of  high  imaginative  art,  have  been  forced 
bv  the  pressure  of  public  demand  into  the  less  lofty 
walks  of  portraiture.  What  he  was  capable  of  doing  is 
shown  in  the  tine  Wiiiis  and  iannhaust-t\  which,  painted 
in  1896,  and  after  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal  .Academy 
of  the  same  year,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Salonof  1S97;  .Vri////;;— painted  1898;  and  the  Idyll  - 
now  in  the  permanent  collection  at  Brighton.  Most  of 
the  exhibits,  howe\er,  are  of  portniits,  to  the  painting  of 
which  Mr.  Koe  desoted  the  gre.iter  portion  of  his  time  ; 
these  .ue  good  works  of  their  kind,  marked  by  fine  colour 
qualitv  and  jjower  of  characterisation.  The  only  pity  ot 
it  is  that  equally  satisfying  examples  in  this  ])hase  of  art 
might  have  been  produced  by  other  painters,  whilst  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Koes  rich  imagination  which  might  have 
come  into  being  have  perished  unbegotten. 


The  late 
Lawrence  Koe 


Drawn  froiiiawule  range  uf  schools,  .md  representing 
se\eral   centuries   in  the   history  of 

Old   Masters  an,  the  loan  exhibition  of  works  by 

deceased    masters,    held    by    Messrs. 

W.iring  &  Gillow    164-iSo,  Oxford  Street),  possessed  to 
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the  full  the  charms  of  variety  and  contrast.  The  phases 
of  art  best  represented  were  those  exemplified  in  the 
English  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. This  was  the  period  of  Hoppner  and  Lawrence, 
and  Constable  and  Turner.  Of  the  last-named  artist 
there  was  no  example,  but  Constable  was  seen  at  his 
best  in  tlie  breezy  and  forceful  Hampstead Heath,  lent  by 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Barratt.  Lord  Darnley's  portrait  of  his 
grandfather,  the  fifth  earl,  when  a  boy,  is  pcrhajjs  the 
finest   picture  of  a  young   lad   ever  painted  by  Hoppner; 


and  a  characteristic  Hogarth  in  The  l)ise>iibttrkalion,\.\\c 
property  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Whale  Ure.  The  same  owner  also 
lent  The  r>u)ninj(  of  Citpid's  .Irrows,  an  exquisiteh' 
rendered  colour  harmony  by  Guido  Reni.  Other  foreign 
examples  included  an  important  example  by  Rubens, 
l^easanis going  to  Market:  the  Landscape,  by  Jacob  \an 
Ruysdael,  the  property  of  Dr.  Theodore  Fischer,  which 
was  shown  last  year  at  Burlington  House  ;  a  fine  group 
of  examples  of  the  Barbizon  School,  lent  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy Jones  :  the  richly  coloured  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by 
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Lawrence's  portrait  of  Robert  Southey,  painted  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  \ear  before  the  artist's  death,  was  a 
finished  and  accomplished  example  of  his  later  manner; 
whilst  the  Rratnerton  Hills,  near  Norwich,  re\ealed 
James  Stark  after  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  tutorship 
of  Cronie  and  assumed  a  style  of  his  own.  Of  the  earlier 
generation  Komncy  was  represented  by  the  sterling 
Portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Rookes-Lceds,  painted  about  1770, 
when  he  had  wholly  lost  the  tightness  and  hardness  of 
his  early  manner,  and  had  not  yet  degenerated  into  the 
sketchiness  which  marks  some  of  his  later  works  ;  George 
Morlantl,  by  a  well-composed  and  finely  coloured  picture 
of  ,-^  Shooting  Party,  ixgWi.A  and  dated  1792,  lent  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  Jones;  whilst  the  important  picture  of  Mrs. 
Page  and  .Mrs.  Ford  reading  I'alstaff's  Love-letters,  lent 
by  Mr.  M.ix  Michaelis,  marked  the  full  maturity  of  the 
art  of  the  Rev.  .\1.\V.  Peters,  R..A..  .\nother  interesting 
work  wa^  the  portrait  group  of  The  l-'ive  Daughters  of  the 
gth  Viscount  Lr'uu'n,  lent  by  the  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood, 
a  large  and  attractive  composition  by  that  little-known 
artist,  Benjamin  Wilson.  Among  other  English  works 
were  The  Cornfield,  a  well  drawn  and  highly  finished 
example  of  Jame^  Ward,  K..-\.,  lent  by  Mr.  Robert  Ross; 


Edinburgh  : 
Mr.  F.  C.  B. 
Cadell  and 
some  others 


Nicholas  I'ou^sin,  and  examples  by  .Nicholas  Guy  Brcnet, 
Ian  David  de  Heem,  I'hilip  de  Koninck,  .md  other  well- 
known  artists. 

Till',  New  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  bids  fair  to  ha\eagood 
record.  Scarcely  a  year  old  as  yet,  it  has  already  been 
the  scene  of  quite  a  number  of  im- 
portant exhibitions;  and  icw  of  these 
have  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
present  one,  composed  of  paintings 
and  drawings  by  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell, 
a  \oung  impressionist  who  has  made  astounding  progress 
since  his  last  show  in  Edinburgh,  held  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  But  highly  gifted  as  he  reveals  himself  to 
be  now,  this  artist  betrays  serious  limitations  withal,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  try  and  point  these  out,  indis- 
criminate eulogy  being  the  poorest  and  most  unjust  kind 
of  homage  to  offer  to  one  who  is  manifestly  an  earnest, 
aspiring  worker. 

.Mr.  Cadell  is  a  colourist  of  great  range  and  inven- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  colour  delights  him  before  all  eUe  ; 
but,  like  Monti(  elli,  he  is  prone  to  sacrifice  loo  much  on 
behalf  of  thi^  idol.      It  is  always  of  moment  for  a  painter 


The    Connoisseur 


to  study  the  rel.nion--  be- 
tween the  size  of  his  can\<is 

and  the  manner  of  technique 

he  employs,  and  whereas  no 

great  degree  of  precision  is 

essential  in  a  huge   picture, 

which  may  be  hung   in  a 

big   hall   or   gallery,  ami, 

viewed  from  a  distance,  the 

reverse   is   true  of  a  small 

work  which  is   incoherent  if 

seen    from    afar,   ami    is 

therefore  suitalile  only  for 

a  little  room.      Now   Mr. 

Cadell  seems  to  forget  this 

in  his  ardour  for  colour,   a 

number  of  his  small  pic- 
tures  being   so    elliptical    in 

draughtsmanship,   ^o   crude 

and  obtrusi\  e  .is   regards 

surface,    that  to   look  at 

them  closely  is  anything 

but  pleasant;  and  to  cite 
an  instance,  here  is  a  por- 
trait «hose  dimensions  are 
probably  no    more   than 

three  feet  \>\  two,  yet  e\  en 
when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  jiaces  the 
face  still  a]) pears  a  blur, 
while  the  figuie  looks 
shapeless.  Regarded  simply 
as  pieces  of  colouring, 
this  picture  and  Us  many 
fellows  are  beautiful,  and, 
were  they  tapestries  or  mosaic.,,  they  would  cumm.md 
the  keenest  praise.  Hut  then,  does  one  not  reason- 
ably and  natuvalU  demand  from  p.nnting,  and  more 
especially  from  jiainting  of  the  human  form,  a  certain 
amount  of  coherence  and  of  truth  to  life? 

Mr.  Cadell's  failings,  liowexer.  are  amph  outweighed 
by  his  merits,  as  witness  in  liarticular  a  halt-length 
portrait  of  a  i;irl,  whu  h  i-,  well  dr,i\\n  ami  full  of  vivacity 
and  character.  The  li.ukground  i^  grey,  and  the  sitter 
wears  a  black  hat  and  pink  cor.d  earrings,  while  her 
jacket  is  black  with  a  broad  white  collar,  and  she  has 
pink  dowers  in  her  bo,oni.  Each  of  the^e  separate  notes 
of  colour  standi  out  clearK,  \et  all  are  blendeil  into  a 
melodious  chord;  ami  the  same  is  eminently  true  of  some 
of  the  arti>t's  es>ay-  in  still-life,  not;ibl\  one  whoic 
subject  is  some  bits  of  c  lima  --t.inding  on  ;i  iij.lum-  table- 
call. 

^'et  it  need  >carcel\  be  said,  perhaiJs.  th;it  he  is  .ii 
his  best  in  handling  themes  uhich  do  not  require  much 
drawing  ;  :ind  among  hi^  uorksof  this  kind  an  exceptiou- 
alh  delightful  one  is  ;i  tin\  \'eneli;in  landscape,  which  i^ 
glittering  \\  \\\  li:.^lit,  .ind  would  surely  ha\e  "on  pr.iise 
from  Turner  ;  while  turnin.;  to  his  w,iler-colour>.  here 
too  one  hndi  hjn  an  admir.ible  landsc;ipe  painter.  The 
ilnest  of  them  !>;i  diminutne  se.iihore  ^cene,  wherein  the 
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■.ky  is  faintly  flushed  with 
heliotrope,  while  beneath 
this  a  greenish  sea  steals 
listlessly  across  a  beach  of 
mottled  yellow,  flecked  at 
places  with  brown  and 
\-  e  r  m  i  1  i  o  n  .  In  f  a  c  t ,  a 
moment  when  nature  had 
assumed  her  most  delicate 
hues  has  lieen  capturetl 
and  perpetuated,  and  the 
result  is  infallibly  decora- 
tive. 

Passing  to  Mr.  \\".  S. 
MacGeorge's  e.xhiliition, 
held  at  .Messrs.  1  )oig,  Wilson 
i  Wheatley's  gallerv,  here 
likewise  one  finds  a  little — 
if  only  a  little — to  admire. 
He  also  has  been  sketching 
lately  in  X'enice.  but  the 
symmetry  of  the  wonderful 
buildings  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  appealed  to 
him,  and  it  would  appear 
that,  like  .Mr.  Cadell.  he  has 
been  charmed  mainK  by 
the  colouring.  Occasionally 
he  render?  happily  the  faint 
tints  of  dawning  or  declin- 
ing day,  yet  his  paint  is  too 
often  deficient  in  luminosity, 
while  his  output  in  general 
lacks  a  perscmal  accent. 
.Mr.  \V.  W'alcot,  on  the 
other  hand— who  is  also  exhibiting  at  Messrs.  Doig's 
—has  his  own  indi\idual  way  of  seemg  and  of  stating 
things  ;  and  if  the  bulk  of  his  man\-  etchings  of 
buiklings  have  an  unfortunate  asperity,  and  are  unduly 
suggestive  of  architectural  designs,  a  number  of  his 
water  -  colours  possess  very  considerable  charm.  .-Vt 
timc5  he  IS  signally  successful  in  dealing  with  episodes 
in  the  life  of  ancient  Rome,  yet  his  tour  de  force  is 
AnlJioiiy  visitiiit,'  E:^ypt-  a  picture  which  undoubtedly 
expresses  some  sen-.eofthe  barbaric  pomp  of  an  Oriental 
procession. 

Hut  none  of  the  foregoing  exhibitions  is  so  interesting 
a^  that  of  .Mr.  Frank  Br.ingwyn's  etchings,  held  at  the 
Scottish  Gallery.  .\?  an  etcher  with  the  broad  point, 
this  ;irtHt  is  without  peers  to-day,  and,  though  bis  work 
m  this  field  of  .icticm  has  long  been  famili.ir  in  Scotland, 
the  present  assemblage  must  be  of  the  nature  ot  ;i 
revelation  to  many  people.  For  in  Edinburgh,  at  least, 
hii  vers.itility  has  never  been  so  fully  and  aptly  illus- 
trated before,  while  this  latest  collection  of  his  etching-, 
demonstrates— better.  |)ossibly,  than  any  previous  one  in 
the  North— his  skill  in  conferring  a  look  nf  dwtinction  on 
the  luimble^t  subjects,  .md  even  of  be>towing  on  them 
.m  air  of  imifo^ing  ?t,itelineS5  which  rec.dU  the  finest 
etchers  of  the  ])asi. 
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Dry-points  by 
Mortimer  Menpes 


At  the  Doudeswell  Galleries  (i6o,  New  Bond  Street, 
W.),  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  was  showing;  nearly  a  com- 
plete series  of  his  dry-points.  In 
most  of  them  tlie  artist  was  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between 
his  lights  and  darks,  a  procedure  which,  while  producing 
telling  effects,  did  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  .Among 
the  works  not  marked  by  this  failing,  and  recorded  in 
interesting  and  facile  line,  are  The  Great  Clotk\  Rouen ; 
The  Great  Door,  Rouen  Cathedral ;  the  clever  little  I'ite 
Day,  !  'enire,  and  the  dainty  St-ttinj^  the  Palette. 


Etchings  by 
Donald   Shaw 
MacLaughlan 


Mr.  DciNAl.l)  Shaw  Mai  Latchlan  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  of  our  living  etchers.  He  has  escaped 
from  being  mannered,  and  finds  enjoy- 
ment in  refined  and  precise  line,  as 
well  as  in  full-toned  arrangements  of 
light  and  shade,  where  line  is  made 
subordinate  to  chiaroscuro.  Nor  is  his  repertoire  of 
subjects  confined  to  a  single  phase  of  life.  He  draws 
landscape  as  well  as  figures  and  architecture,  and  his 
observation  of  the  latter  never  descends  to  topography. 
The  exhibition  of  his  works  at  Mr.  K.  Gutekunst's  gallery 
(lo,  Grafton  Street,  \V.)  showed  a  wide  range  of  theme 
and  treatment,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  outlook. 
Among  the  nuinerous  works  which  should  be  noted  are 
the  Fields  of  Asolo,  filled  with  detail,  yet  wholly  broad 
in  feeling  ;  The  Entanglement,  with  its  fine  arrangement 
of  line  ;  the  weird  and  powerful  Griinsel,  or  the  beautiful 
Lauterbrunnen,  in  which  the  vastness  of  the  scene  is 
realised  with  almost  incredible  success  considering  the 
small  size  of  the  work. 


Thk  house  beautiful  should  be  an  even  nearer  ideal 
to  the  householder  than  the  accumulation  of  beautiful 
objects  to  adorn  it,   for  without    the 
Artistic  Tiles  realisation  of  the  first  the  performance 

of  the  second  is  almost  useless.  As 
an  adjunct  of  interior  decoration  artistic  tiles — which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  feature  of  the  private  residence 
— are  essential,  and  it  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  realised 
that  vividness  and  evenness  of  coloration  and  durability 
are  not  the  only  qualifications  needed  in  this  species  of 
faience.  Specimens  of  tiles  shown  to  us  by  .Messrs. 
WooUiscroft  iS;  Son,  Ltd.  (Hanley,  Etruria  and  Chester- 
ton) appear  to  fulfil  all  artistic  and  utilitarian  require- 
ments of  the  household.  Delightfully  broken  colour 
was  shown  in  their  Tudor  tiles,  glazed  with  slip  applied 
by  hand  so  as  to  produce  a  mottled  effect ;  in  other 
forms  of  tile-ware  the  colour  range  appeared  practically 
inexhaustible.  A  rich  variety  of  effect  was  achieved 
by  the  tiles  being  executed  in  both  brilliant  and  dull 
glazes,  the  latter  kind  giving  a  very  rich  appearance 
when  massed.  One  of  the  most  useful  productions  of  the 
firm  is  the  "(Mow  Fireplace,''  a  slow-combustion  grate 
placed  on  the  floor  level,  which,  while  being  very  eco- 
nomical in  the  consumption  of  coal,  is  also  more  adapted 
to  an   artistic  environment    than  the  modern   fireplace. 


At  Messrs.  Graves' Galleries (6,  Pall  Mall)an  attractive 
e.^ihibition  was  held  of  llower  gardens  in  various  lands  set 
down  in  water-colour  by  Lady  Victoria 
rawings     y  Manners.     The  coloration  of  the  work 

Lady  Victoria  ,  ,       •  ,  •        ■ 

,.  was  always  pleasmg,  the  artist  show- 

Manners,  .  .  ,     " .  ,      ,.,,  .      , 

,  ,„    .  ing  considerable  skill  in  the  manaee- 

and   Modern  " 

w/  ^  r  ment  and  combination  of  the  bright 

Water-colours  " 

hues  of  her  themes.     In  the  Spring 

iiardens,  J'enshiirst  Plaee,  the  intense  spring  greens  were 
realised  with  great  fidelity  to  nature  ;  the  scenes  at 
Haddon  gave  a  sympathetic  realisation  of  the  ancient 
house,  the  architectural  detail  of  the  buildings  being 
adequately  suggested  without  being  made  over  obtrusive. 
Other  drawings  showed  gardens  and  scenes  about  the 
Mediterranean,  the  bright  coloration  of  the  themes  being 
set  down  harmoniously  and  with  good  tonal  quality. 
In  the  adjoining  rooms  were  shown  a  number  of  modern 
water-colours,  by  various  artists,  widely  varied  in  style 
and  treatment.  Among  the  works  calling  for  special 
mention  was  a  tenderly  realised  transcript  of  beech  trees 
by  James  T.  Watts,  entitled  Autumn  by  the  River, 
painted  with  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity  to  nature  and  show- 
ing much  charm  of  colour  in  the  contrast  of  the  russet 
foliage  with  the  silvery  tree  trunks.  Other  good  ex- 
amples were  contributed  by  Baragwanath  King,  A.  J. 
Warne  Browne,  Tatton  Winter,  W.  Russell  Flint  and 
H.  Franks  Waring. 


At  .Messrs.  W.ilkei%  (lallcrles  (i  18,  New  Bond  Street) 

there  was  gathered  together  a  most  interesting  display 

„  ,  _  ,.  ,  of  Early  English  water-colours,  which 
Larly  tnelish  ,     ,     ,  ,■  ,  . 

,„  .  ,  included  many  sterling  examples.     A 

Water-colours  .  ,     .,  n  r 

picture  of  Gloucester   Cathedral,    by 

F.  de  W'inl,  with  its  grey  tower  rising  above  the  red- 
tiled  roofs  of  some  houses,  and  a  gateway  in  the  fore- 
ground, w-as  a  fine  example  of  rich  sedateness  of  colour. 
Thomas  Girtin  was  well  represented,  as  were  also  David 
Cox,  Callow,  Samuel  .Austen,  Wheatley,  and  many  others. 
An  item  of  special  interest  was  the  pair  of  original 
sketches  by  James  Ward  for  Summer  and  Winter. 
The  subjects  were  engraved  by  his  brother,  whose  fine 
plates  of  them  are  among  the  scarcest  of  his  engravings. 
These  were  signed  James  Ward,  R.A. — something  of  an 
anachronism,  for  he  did  not  attain  academic  rank  until 
long  after  the  drawings  were  produced  ;  but  many  of  the 
painter's  works  are  similarly  treated,  it  being  his  custom 
in  later  years  to  sign  all  his  own  productions  which  he 
came  across,  never  omitting  the  "  R.A."  after  his  name. 

The  celebrated  Burke  service,  perhaps  the  clou  of  the 
Trapnell  collection,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  July 
number  of  THE  Co.vnoi.ssevr,  is  not 
to  leave  the  country,  as  was  generally 
feared,  it  having  been  purchased  by 
Messr.s.  Stoncr  &  Evans,  of  King  Street,  St.  James's. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  when  she  recently  visited  the 
establishment  of  this  firm,  expressed  her  pleasure  when 
she  was  informed  that  the  service  would  be  retained  in 
England. 


The  Burke 
Service 
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Georgian 
Applique   Work 
belonging  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  W.  Booth 


SOMli  interesting  and  unique  specimens  of  Georgian 
needlework  have  lately  come  to  light,  and  are  illustrated 
on  the  opposite  paye.  They  are 
believed  to  represent  the  procession 
on  the  marriage  of  George  111.,  and 
were  made  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  a  court  tailor  named  de  V'erigy. 
They  contain  altogether  171  figures,  all  the  costumes 
being  e.xact  reproductions  of  the  costumes  then  fashion- 
able, and  made  from  the  pieces  left  over  in  making  the 
actual  court  dresses.  Several  hundred  different  kinds 
of  silks,  satins,  velvets,  muslins,  and  other  materials, 
many  ofthem  of  very  beautiful  and  curious  patterns,  were 
used  in  the  costumes,  and  they  are  particularly  interest- 
ing for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  taste  of  the  period. 
The  work  was  originally  purchased  from  the  maker 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  a  Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
of  Clough  Hall,  Staffordshire,  and  has  remained  in  his 
family  since  then,  and  now  belongs  to  his  descendant, 
Mr.  G.  \V.  Booth,  of  New  Town  Court,  Orpington, 
Kent. 

The  total  length  of  the  work  is  about  38  ft.,  and  it 


consists  of  three  large  pieces  and  one  small  piece,  all 
about  19  in.  wide.  The  largest  piece  is  about  13  ft.  6  in. 
in  length,  and  represents  King  George  III.  surrounded 
by  his  sons  and  their  wives — the  king  and  his  sons  all 
wearing  the  Garter.  Behind  the  king  and  his  family  are 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  courtiers,  a  judge,  a  clergyman, 
and  a  Persian  or  Turkish  attache,  and  behind  them  on 
the  left  appear  a  company  of  grenadiers  headed  by  their 
colonel  on  horseback,  and  the  regimental  band,  including 
four  negroes,  playing  cymbals. 

In  the  centrepiece  is  seen  Queen  Charlotte  receiving 
Persian  or  Turkish  ambassadors  and  their  retinues. 
The  queen  is  crowned  under  a  canopy  and  attended  by 
her  ladies-in-waiting. 

In  the  lower  piece  is  shown  an  .African  king  and  his 
queen,  with  attendants  and  bodyguard.  The  bodyguard 
are  armed  with  gold  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  attendants 
carry  a  red  llag  showing  a  gold  crow-n  and  a  black  cross. 

Queen  Anne  Table 

Thk  Queen  Anne  table  referred  to  on  page  188  of  the 
July  number  is  of  Knglish  walnut,  and  not  mahogany, 
as  mentioned  in  the  note. 
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"The  Icknield 
Way,"  by 
Edward  Thomas 
(London : 
Constable,  1913 
7s.  6d.  net) 


Mu.    EiiWARli   Thomas   has  written   a   liook  on  the 

knield  Way,  and  thous^h  he  takes  pains  ti)  tell  us  that 
his  object  has  been  to  write  a  book 
rather  than  explain  the  Icknield  Way, 
an  excursion  into  the  country  with 
Mr.  Thomas,  no  matter  what  the 
excuse,  must  always  be  a  ple.isant 
experience. 

Ten  days  are  taken  to  cover  the 
whole  length  of  the  track-way,  and  Mr.  Thomas  is  able  to 
travel  the  distance  in  so  short  a  time  by  keeping  strictly 
to  the  modern  highway.  Ten  weeks,  or  ten  months, 
would  not  be  too  long  for  the  discovery  of  all  the  '^igns 
of  ancient  travel  that  may  still  exist  m  the  course  of  the 
Icknield  Way. 

In  origin  this  oldest  of  travel  ways  was  a  broad  green 
stri]]  following  the  watershed  between  the  little  eastern 
livers  and  the  basins  of  the  Thames  and  the  Ouse.  As 
villages  multiplied,  and  land  was  enclosed,  the  broad 
train  became  gradually  narrowed  to  the  metalled  high- 
ways, gi\ing  rise  to  much  dispute  as  to  «hich  was  the 
correct  [)ath,  though  all  have  jnetty  e(|ual  claims  to  lie 
along  the  track-way. 

Following  the  western  border  of  the  watershed  are  a 
scrie-'  of  e.iithwdrks.  Cyndjeline's  Mount,  Boddington 
Hill,  Totternhrjc  Castle,  Kavensbury  Camp,  the  \'andle- 
bury  Entrenchments,  and  others,  form  a  remarkable  line 
of  fortifications,  which  may  have  served  as  night  shelters 
for  travellers,  and  as  defences  against  marauders  from 
the  fens  and  marahe-.  There  are  indications  th.it  a 
second  chain  of  e.irthworks  extended  along  the  eastern 
borticr  or  highest  line  of  the  watershed.  four  great 
ditches— the  Brent  Ditch,  I'ampisford  :  the  Fleam  Dvke 
and  Devil's  Ditch,  near  Xewniarket  ;  and  the  Black 
Ditch  at  Kentford  -  stretch  transversely  across  the  water- 
shed and  defend  the  line  of  the  Icknield  Way.  These 
and  many  other  remains  of  ancient  days  are  to  be 
found  on  either  siile  of  Mr.  Thomas's  ten  days'  walk- 
ing tour.  No  one  could  more  agreeably  discourse  of 
them  if  some  day  he  would  treat  the  lore  of  the  Ick- 
nield Way  as  of  more  iin])ortance  than  making  a  book. 


"  The  Engraved 
Work  of  J.  M.  ■W. 
Turner,"  by 
W.  G.  Rawlinson 

Vol.  n. 

(Macmillan  &  Co. 
20s.  net) 


Mr.  W.  Ci.  IsAwr.ixsoN  has  long  been  known  as  a 
repository  of  praitically  all  the  knowledge  concerning 
Turner  engravings  that  is  possessed 
by  the  present  generation,  and 
there  are  few  who  are  in  a  position 
to  dispute  his  superior  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  whole 
subject,  but  with  any  part  of  it. 
The  connoisseurs  and  dealers  who 
habitually  handled  Turner  prints 
have  nearly  all  passed  away,  whilst  the  trend  of  fashion, 
wh.ich  has  diverted  the  attention  of  collectors  from  line 
plates  to  mezzotints,  has  prevented  any  successors  arising 
to  replace  them.  The  plates  after  Turner  are  not,  of 
course,  engraved  in  the  line  manner.  The  series  of  the 
Liber  SlKtliomiii  offer  a  notable  exception.  There  were 
many  other  examples  wrought  in  mezzotint  during  the 
artist's  lifetime,  and  in  the  present  day  such  of  his  pictures 
as  have  been  reproduced  by  contemporary  engravers — 
Sir  Frank  Short,  in  particular — ha\e  been  practically  all 
translated  into  the  last-named  medium;  yet  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the  line  plates,  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  unique  qualities  of  Turner's  work 
have  been  reproduced  with  a  completeness  that  could  be 
attained  in  no  other  style.  So  far  as  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
works  are  concerned,  different  degrees  of  success  attained 
in  the  two  methods  are  immaterial,  for  he  has  given  us  a 
full  latalflij^iie  rn/son/if'  oi  a.\\  the  reproductions — whether 
in  aquatint,  mezzotint,  line,  lithography,  or  chromo- 
lithography — made  after  Turner  during  his  lifetime  or  in 
the  years  immediately  subsequent  to  his  death.  The  first 
of  his  labours  w.is  the  chronicling  of  the  I.ihcr  Stiidiormii 
plates  and  their  different  states,  the  volume  containing  it 
first  appearing  so  long  ago  as  1S78,  and  being  republished 
four  or  f'ne  years  .li.;o.  His  sei  ond  Turner  book,  of 
whi(  h  llir  second  and  lin.U  \oiume  has  now  been  issued, 
cont.iiiis  a  record  of  .dl  the  Turner  reproductions  outside 
the  I.ihci  S/ifi/io> mil,  about  S40  works  in  all,  and  may  be 
desiiilied  .IS  the  most  important  work  concerning  the 
record  of  English  engraving  whii  h  has  been  issued 
since  the  publication,  thirty  years  ago,  of  John  Chaloncr 
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Smith's  British  Mezzotint  Portraits.  The  first  volume 
dealt  with  the  line  engravings  on  copper  after  Turner 
issued  between  1794  and  1839  ;  the  present  one  adds  the 
record  of  the  line  engravings  on  steel,  mezzotints,  plain 
and  coloured  aquatints,  lithographs,  and  chromo-litho- 
graphs.  It  has  been  compiled  thoroughly  and  exhaust- 
ively, the  details  of  the  states  of  the  plates  being  clearly 
noted,  many  plates  which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
ordinary  Turner  amateur  brought  to  light,  and  several 
productions,  incorrectly  purporting  to  be  after  Turner, 
restored  to  their  proper  authors.  The  labour  which  this 
compilation  has  entailed  must  have  been  somewhat 
stupendous,  as  there  are  practically  no  private  collections 
of  Turner  plates  in  existence,  and  no  books  of  reference 
on  the  subject.  The  neglect  of  connoisseurs  to  pay 
adequate  attention  to  the  reproductions  after  the  greatest 
master  of  English  landscape  art  is  the  more  astonishing 
when  it  is  reflected  that  the  majority  of  the  plates 
engraved  after  him  during  his  lifetime  were  engraved 
under  his  personal  supervision,  and  by  engravers  whom 
he  had  practically  trained  to  translate  his  work.  In  some 
instances  the  drawings  from  wliich  they  were  taken  were 
mere  suggestions,  and  though  the  conceptions  were 
carried  to  full  completion  by  the  hand  of  the  engraver, 
it  was  really  working  wholly  as  the  vehicle  of  Tur- 
ner's mind.  To  see  how  magical  was  the  influence  of 
Turner's  personality  one  has  only  to  compare  the  plates 
which  his  engravers  produced  from  his  works  to  those 
which  they  made  after  other  contemporary  artists.  The 
finest  of  the  latter  appear  commonplace  and  uninteresting 
compared  with  the  former,  which,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
may  be  considered  as  the  finest  series  of  translations 
from  landscape  painting  which  have  been  produced. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  discoveries  made 
by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egypt  have  given  us 
nearly  all  the  direct  knowledge  we 
possess  concerning  classical  portrait 
painting,  his  excavations  at  Hawara, 
forty  miles  south  of  Cairo,  having 
resulted  in  bringing  to  light,  among 
other   things,   a  large   number  of 


"  The  Hawara 
Portfolio  : 
Paintings  of  the 
Roman  Age  " 
Found  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie 


Roman  portraits  painted  in  coloured 
wax,  and  dating  back  about  seven- 
teen centuries.   These  relics  are  the 


(School  of 
Archieolcgy  in 
Egypt  and 

Bernard  Quaritch      ""t'^ome  of  the  adaptation  by  the 
£2  IDS.  net)  Roman  conquerors  of  Egypt  of  the 

local  Egyptian  customs  concerning 
the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the  dead.  On  the 
death  of  an  inmate  of  the  house,  his  body  was  embalmed 
and  his  portrait  reduced  to  a  suitable  size  to  fix  to  the 
mummy — the  pictures  were  usually  painted  on  thin 
panels  of  wood  about  13  inches  wide  by  i  5  inches  high- 
and  fastened  down  by  the  outer  bandages  ofthe  mummy 
wrappings  to  its  face.  The  mummy,  portrait  and  all, 
was  retained  in  the  court  or  hall  of  the  house  for  a 
generation  or  two,  until  the  space  it  occupied  became 
more  precious  than  the  memories  it  enshrined,  when  it 
was  deposited  without  ceremony  in  the  cemetery.  The 
mummies  with  the  portraits  have  Iain  there  ever  since, 


under  a  few  feet  of  dried  sand,  until  brought  to  light  by 
Professor  Petrie.  His  present  volume  may  be  regarded 
in  some  sense  as  an  illustrated  supplement  to  \\\i  Roman 
Portraits,  in  which  the  Professor  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  discovery  and  dating  of  the  portraits,  twenty-four 
of  which  are  now  reproduced  in  colours  ;  ten  of  the 
originals  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  four  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  in  provincial  insti- 
tutions. Of  the  ([Uality  of  the  reproductions  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly  ;  they  perpetuate  with  minute 
accuracy  every  brush-stroke,  every  gradation  of  colour, 
and  every  incidental  mark  to  be  found  in  the  wax  pictures, 
and  illustrate  their  technique  and  method  of  execution 
with  a  completeness  that  should  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  student  who  has  not  access  to  the  ori;^inal  works. 
Though  the  artistic  merits  ofthe  latter  arc  considerable, 
it  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Petrie,  that  far  from  representing  the  highest  phases  of 
classical  painting,  "'  they  are  only  the  work  of  a  remote 
provincial  town  .  .  .  and  belong  to  the  latest  age  of 
great  art,  some  four  or  five  centuries  after  it  had  reached 
its  zenith.  We  can  dimly  see  in  them  what  the  great 
paintings  may  have  been,  as  in  portraits  painted  to-day 
in  Nigeria  or  Mauritius  we  might  find  traces  of  the 
methods  of  Titian  or  Botticelli.  We  can  only  be  thank- 
ful that  we  have  anything  at  all." 

The  well-illustrated  "Brush,  Pen,  and  Pencil  Series" 
issued  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  receives  a  seasonable 
addition   in   Mr.   A.  E.  Johnson's  in- 
"  ^-  Heath  teresting  monograph  on  Mr.W.  Heath 

Robinson,"  by  Robinson.  The  latter  may  be  de- 
A.  E.  Johnson         ^^y\\^^^\  as  one  of  the  most  serious  of 

.     »   ^  v..     .  our   humorous   artists,  and   it   is   his 

A.  &  C.  Black  ,.  r      ..■       r    .u 

,,  .  seriousness — his  power  of  setting  forth 

3s.  6d.  net)  ,  .  ,  ■      •     ,  r  1 

his  most  whimsical  fantasies  with  an 

air  of  profound  conviction — that  makes  them  so  irresist- 
ibly mirth-compelling.  Though  in  popular  estimation 
Mr.  Heath  ranks  as  a  jester  rather  than  as  a  dramatic  or 
illustrative  artist,  he  won  his  spurs  in  the  latter  capacity, 
and  his  illustrations  to  the  Arabian  Nii^lits,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  Rabelais,  and  other  authors  showed  him  to  be 
possessed  of  the  gift  of  telling  a  story  in  black-and-white, 
not  only  with  dramatic  effect,  but  with  a  fine  feeling  for 
composition  and  line.  The  range  of  his  powers  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  reproductions  from  the  artist's  work 
contained  in  Mr.  Johnson's  pleasantly  written  volume, 
which  tells  the  main  facts  of  Mr.  Heath  Robinson's 
career,  and  describes  the  characteristics  of  his  art. 

"A  Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions,"  by  Algernon 
Graves,  F.S.A.,  published   by  the  Author 
(Vol.  I.     £5  5s.  net) 

I.\  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Old  Mortality  he  describes  a 
character  who  spent  his  life  in  re-chiselling  the  epitaphs 
on  the  tombs  of  the  martyred  Covenanters  lest  the  in- 
scriptions should  become  obliterated  and  the  memory  of 
the  dead  forgotten.  In  something  the  same  spirit  Mr. 
Algernon  (iravcs  has  devoted  the  scant  leisure  of  a  busy 
life  to  placing  the  ephemeral  records  of  art  and  artists  on 
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■A  more  endurint;  basis.      In  the  orcJinary  course  of  events 
few  things  liave  a  shorter  hfe  than  catalogues  of  lenipor- 
ary   picture   exhibitions,    yet   no   records   can   be    more 
valuable  to  historians  or  students  of  pictures  and  dealers 
engaged  in  their  disposal.      The  difl'iculty  is  to  obtain 
these   catalogues    when    wanted  —  gennally    after    the 
lapse  of  years  —  and   when  obtained  to  hunt  out  from 
them  the  information  required  ;  for  the  record  of  a  single 
artist    may   be   dispersed   through   a    hundred    of  these 
publications.    Mr.  Graves's  labours— comparable,  though 
in  a  widely   different  sphere,  with  those  of  Hercules- 
have  been  to  C(xlify  and  index  the  contents  of  the  cata- 
logues  of  all  till-  maior  picture   exhiliitions    which   ha\e 
ever   taken    place    in    England.      The    catalogues   thus 
treated  include  those   of  every    important    London   art 
society  which  has  existed,  beginning  with  the  Society  of 
Artists  of  Creat  Britain,   which  started  in   1761,  and  of 
every  important  loan  exhibition  which  has  taken  i)lace  in 
the  kingdom,  either  in   London  or  the  ])rovinces.     Part 
of  these  labours  have  been  published.     We  have  that 
most  useful  of  all  English  art  compilations,  A  Di,tion<vy 
of  Artists,  which  summarises  the  records  of  o\er  22,000 
who  exhibited  in  London  between   17A0  and   1893;  the 
dii  tion.iries   of  the    exhibitions    of   current    art   at    the 
Royal  Academy,  the  British  Institution,  and  the  Society 
of  .\rtists  and  the  Free  Society,   which  give   under  the 
n.ime  of  every  artist  the  full  titles  of  all  the  works  he  has 
shown  at  the  various  institutions;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  index  and  summary  to   U'at7j^c>i,  which  makes  his  in- 
valuable list  of  the  art  treasures  owned  in  the  country 
during   the    first    half  of  the   nineteenth   century  easily 
accessible  for  reference. 

.Mr.  Graves's  latest  work  may  be  said  to  transcend  any 

of  his  earlier  publications  in  importance  and  utility;  it  is 

nothing  less  than  a  cl.issified  record  of  the  contents  of  all 

the  loan  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  drawings — or  at  least 

of  those  whose  catalogues  are  of  any  \aluc  for  reference 

— which   have   been   held    in    England  during    the    last 

century;    in   other    words,    since    the    authorities  of   the 

liritish  Listitution  first  initiated  displays  of  retrospective 

art  in  this  country.     The  work  will  probably  be  published 

in  five  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  a  tome  of  substantial 

dimensions,   has  just  been  issued.      1  he  scheme  of  the 

book  is  that  under  the  name  of  every  artist  who  has  been 

so  honoured  there  is  given  .1  full  list  of  his  pictures  shown 

in  loan   exhibitions   during    the   last   century,    with    the 

names  of  the  owners  of  the  works  :ind  the  particulars  of 

the  dimensions  of  the  latter—when  these  items  are  given 

in  the  original  catalogue.      The  first  \(ilume  of  the  record 

begins  with   Xicholo  ikll  .\bli.ite  I  1  5  1  2- 1  571 ),  for  whom 

two  exhibits  are   set   down,   .iiul   emU  with   Peter  (iysel 

1621-1690),  whose  brush  is    res])onsible    for   twice   the 

nuinber.       These,    however,   are    comparativch'    minor 

artists.   To  apprec:iatr  the  iiiimrilsr  utility  of  the  work,  one 

niu-t  turn  to  .1  list  of  pii  tures  of  , a  well-known   artist,   ol 

whom  Gainsborough  iii.iy  be  taken  as  a  typical  example. 


With  him  the  list  of  exhibits  swells  out  to  over  1,200, 
transcribed  from  the  catalogues  of  no  less  than  125 
different  exhibitions.  To  show  the  wide  provenance  of 
the  book,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  summary  of  the  latter. 
They  comprise  a  series  of  forty-six  exhibitions  at  the 
Biitish  Institution,  commencing  in  1S14  and  teririinating 
in  1867;  three  held  by  the  Society  of  liritish  Artists  at 
SutTolk  Street  ;  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhi- 
bition of  1857  ;  the  International  E;xhibition  of  1S62  ;  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibitions  of  1867  and  1S68  ;  the 
Leeds  Exhibition  of  the  latter  year;  thirty-four  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Royal  Academy,  commencing  in  iS7oand 
continued  until  1912— the  last  "Old  Master"  display  at 
Burlington  House;  eight  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  between  1871  and  1910;  the  1872  exhibition  at 
liethnal  Green;  that  of  1S76  at  Wrexham;  the  exhibi- 
tions at  the  GrosNcnor  Galler\ — the  defunct  institution, 
not  the  present  one  of  the  s:ime  name  —  1SS5,  1888, 
1S8')  and  1890  ;  the  New  Gallery  exhibitions,  1S91, 
1S98,  1900  and  1902;  the  exhibitions  at  the  Guildhall, 
1892,  1894,  1899  and  1902;  at  the  (irafton  Gallery, 
1S94  and  i8v5  ;  and  in  aid  of  the  Arts  Collection  Fund, 
igio  and  loll;  Agnew's  Exhibitions,  from  1895  and 
onwards;  those  at  Birmingham  in  1900  and  1903;  at 
Pans  in  1900  and  1909;  Oxford,  1906;  Berlin,  1908; 
the  Fr.mco-liritish  Exhibition  of  1908;  and  the  Japan 
Exhibition,  1910. 

The  foregoing  list  is  tedious  to  read,   but  at  least  it 

gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  catalogues  that  a  student 

might  have  to  consult  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  a  single 

picture — dialogues,   moreover,   which  are  contained  in 

few  reference  libraries,  and  a  complete  set  of  which  does 

not  exist  in  any  institution  outside  London.     They  by  no 

means  exhaust   the   list  of   those  the  contents  of   which 

h.ive  been  analysed   by  Mr.  Graves  in  the  course  of  his 

stupendous  labours.     The  first  volume  of  his  book  con- 

t.iins   the   record   of  about    15,000   exhibits,  the   work  of 

over  1,500  difterent  artists.     Among  the   most  prolific  of 

the  latter  are  E.  A.  Abbey,  R.A.,  .Alma-Tadema,  Backhuy- 

sen,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Bassano,  Sir  William  Beechey, 

|.   de   Bellini,   lierghem,   K.   P.  Bonmgton,  Andreas  and 

|.in    Both,    Boucher,    Botticelli,    Burne- Jones,   Antonio 

Canaletto,  Claude,  Constable,  Corot,  Correggio,  Cotman, 

Cox,  Old  Crome,  .Mbert  Cuyp,  Peter  de  Hooghe,  William 

Hobson,  C'.erard  Houw,  Etty,  Francia,  l ".iorgione,  Greuze, 

and  Guarcli.     Mr.  (".raves,  in  completing  this  monumental 

work,  has  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  all  future 

art  chroniclers  ;  they  will  have  the  records  of  100,000  of 

the   most   important  art  treasures  of  the  country  easily 

accessible  for  reference,  and  what  formerly  meant  a  search 

of  many  hours,  with  perhaps  no  result  accruing,  will  now 

he  the  work  of  only  a   few   iiionients.      It   is  iiractic.dly 

certain    th.it    no    iiiipciitant    dealer    in    or    ccillector    ol 

c'xainples  of  retrospective  art  can  afford  to  be  without  the 

bo,,k,  and   cerl.iinly  no  public  library  should  neglect  to 

sucaire  a  1  cipv. 
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CORRE 


Special     Notice 


Enquiries  should  be  made  upon  the  coupon  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  pages.  While, 
owing  to  our  enormous  correspondence  and  the  fact  that  every  number  of  The  Connoisseur  is  printed  a 
month  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  in  every  case  a  prompt  reply  in  these  columns,  an 
immediate  reply  will  be  sent  by  post  to  all  readers  who  desire  it,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  fee.  Expert 
opinions  and  valuations  can  be  supplied  when  objects  are  sent  to  our  offices  for  inspection,  and,  where 
necessary,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  expert  to  examine  single  objects  and  collections  in  the  country, 
and  give  advice,  the  fee  in  all  cases  to  be  arranged  beforehand.  Objects  sent  to  us  may  be  insured  whilst 
they  are  in  our  possession,  at  a  moderate  cost.  All  communications  and  goods  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  Manager  of  Enquiry  Dept.,  The  Connoisseur,  35-39,  Maddox  Street,  W." 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS 


Books.  — .\7, 171  (Devizes). —  The  ll\i7;:i/,j  A'ecpsjkc  is 
worth  a  shilling  or  si)  owing  to  the  plates,  and  your  copy  of 
Broad  (irius  is  of  similar  value.  It  would  be  necessary  for  us 
10  see  your  Bu7-ni^  Poems  before  giving  an  opinion. 

Landscape    by    John    Hoppner.— .^7,177    (Waterloo 

Road). — Very  few  landscapes  by  Jv)hn  lioppner  are  Icnown,  and 
owing  to  his  fame  as  a  portrait  ])ainter  his  talent  for  landscape 
])ainting  has  been  ahiiost  entirely  overlooked.  Many  of  his 
landscapes  now  pass  for  the  work  of  Richard  \\'i]s(in.  At  his 
sale  at  Christie's  in  iSlo  a  large  number  of  his  drawings  were 
solii,  but  all  trace  of  them  is  now  lost,  though  some  may  have 
found  their  way  to  the  Print  Room  of  thi'  British  Museum,  where 
there  are  numerous  e.xamjiles  which  prove  Hoppner's  genius 
for  landscape  painting.  For  a  list  of  the  principal  owners  of 
works  by  this  artist  we  would  refer  you  to  McKay  ^:  R(jl)erls' 
moirumental  life  of  the  artist. 

Prints. — A7,lSl  (Crewe). — Your  prints,  taken  from  the 
sciap-bonk,  are  of  practically  no  value  from  the  collector's  point 
of  view. 

Tea  Urn,  etc. — -^7,183  (York).— Judging  from  the  photo- 
graph your  tea  urn  is  probably  of  Sheffield  plate  with  the  plate 
worn  oft',  and  in  design  is  similar  to  those  made  in  tlie  first  twenty 
years  of  the  igth  century.  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  see 
it  before  placing  a  value  upon  it.  .-\s  regards  the  cabinet,  from 
the  description  this  appears  to  be  an  interesting  piece,  but  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  from  the 
small  photograph  sent. 

Mug. — .-^7,195  (Funchal). — This  is  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  pottery  that  was  made  in  commemoration  of  the 
exploit  of  Admiral  Vernon  in  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  in  the 
year  1739.  The  particular  kind  of  pottery  is  known  as  "  salt 
glaze,"  and  it  would  be  of  some  value  but  for  lire  serious 
dairiage.  As  it  is  it  is  worth  between  four  and  live  pounds. 
The  letters  "  T.P.  K."  undoubtedly  stand  for  the  words  "Took 
Porto  Bello,"  a  short  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  is  more 
fre(|uently  inscribed  on  the  very  common  \'crnon  medals  as 
"He  took  Porto  Bello  with  Six  .Ships  of  the  Line." 

Plaque.  —  •■^7,205  (Newbury).  —  Your  jilate  or  dish  is 
probably  a  plafpie  of  basaltic  ware  which  has  been  decorated 
in  a  very  individual  manner,  so  lliat  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  We  cannot  give  an  opinion  without  a  better  descrip- 
tion or  a  sight  of  the  object. 

Vase. — .■\7,209  (Bedford).  — Judging  only  by  the  photograph 
we  cannot   be  quite  certain  of  the  origin   of  the   vase,  but  it 


appears  to  us  |ii  have  come  fiom  the  Paris  factory  of  Jacob  Petit, 
an(i  it  may  l)e  nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  This  factory  is  not 
esteemed  very  highly  among  collectors,  but  your  vase  should  be 
worth  ;^3  or  £.\  for  decorative  jiurposes. 

Dresden  tiroup,  etc.  '-A7,236  (Liver|)ool). — The  mark 
on  the  group  and  on  the  pair  of  vases  denotes  the  period  during 
which  Count  Marcolini  was  director  of  the  factory  (1796-1814), 
but  it  is  impossilile  to  say  witliout  examining  the  specimens  if 
they  are  actually  of  that  period.  Supposing  them  to  be  quite 
genuine,  they  are  not  of  the  |ieriod  to  which  collectors  attach 
the  greatest  value,  but  we  think  the  lot  iriight  fetch  ^So  or  /'90. 
To  sell  with  the  advantage  of  coinpetition  you  would  do  w-ell  to 
send  to  Messrs.  .Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  of  Wellington 
.Street,  Strand,  or  to  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simjison,  of  49,  Leicester 
Stjuare,  \\'.(7. 

"Roman  History."— .X?, 237  (Tunbridge  Wells'.— Your 
edition  of  lioldsmith's  Kaman  Hiiloiy  is  very  common,  and  its 
value  does  not  exceed  a  shilling  or  so. 

Books. — .\7,;39  (Goring-on-Thaines).  —  None  of  the  books 
on  your  list  would  l)e  likely  to  realise  any  sum  of  importance 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  ajipeared  as  periodical 
publications  of  which  very  large  editions  were  issued. 

Coin. — .■\7,244  (C.J.Ci.) — These  pieces,  one-third  of  a  farth- 
ing, are  by  no  means  uncommon.  They  were  made  in  the 
Ktiglish  mint  for  use  in  Malta,  where  they  are  legally  in  circula- 
tion. 

Pictures  Woven  in  Silk.  .\7.245  (Leeds). — Your 
pictures  are  quite  valueless  from  a  collector's  point  of  view. 

Jug. — .•\7.252  (Southsea).  —  It  is  (piite  impossible  to  identify 
all  tlie  marks  that  are  found  on  English  ])ottery  and  porcelain 
of  recent  date,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  marks  are 
frequently  inade  by  workmen  or  by  the  manufacturer  to  indicate 
dates  or  patterns.  We  have  no  record  of  the  mark.  The  jug 
appears  to  be  com])aratively  modern. 

Paper-work  Tea  Caddy.  — .^7, 259  (Liphook).— Under 
ordinary  circumstances  we  do  not  think  your  tea  caddy  would 
be  likely  to  realise  more  than  £2  to  £,2  los. 

Books.  — .\7, 272  (Leeds). — Your  copy  of  The  Chrisliaii's 
PaUeiii,  1708,  being  a  late  edition,  is  pr.actically  valueless,  and 
7'/ic  Netherlands  Historian  is  only  of  value  for  the  plates 
contained  in  it. 

Coin.  — A7, 279  (Hinckley). -The  value  of  your  Bank  of 
KngUand  dollar,  1S04,  would  not  exceed  more  than  a  few 
shillings. 
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>ecial    Notice 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein 
should  address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Heraldic  Department,  Hanover 
Buildings,    35-39,    Maddox   Street,    W. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  ol 
general  interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns. 
Those  of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant,  should 
be  set  forth. 

Family    Portraits. 

Hailing  received  seiierM  enquiries  from  correspondents 
abroad,  asking  us  to  obtain  copies  of  pictures  in  the  pos- 
session of  private  individuals  and  public  bodies,  "  The 
Connoisseur"  has  noiu  secured  the  services  of  an  eminent 
artist  <who  vjill  be  prepared  to  visit  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
Hvith  this  object. 

Letters  referring  to  this  matter  should  be  addressed  to 
the  GenealoQical  Editor  of  "  The  Connoisseur."  Hanover 
Buildings,  35  to  39,  Maddox  Street,  London,  W. 

I  .INLEY.—  Arin>i  wcic  i^iaiiUii  to  Idm  Gunli  y,  "f  I>lc\vnnh, 
o,.  MiddloL-x,  Ks<|.,  1.1'.,  Il.I..,  I'y  J.  An^^i^,  Garter,  aii.i 
I.  N'anl.rus^h,  Clar.,  131I1  1  leccnihcr,  1722.  Tlie  l.illowini^  is 
the  i!escri])tioii  :— Krm.  mi  a  buinl  eni;.  (ni.,  Ijetvvcen  tliiee 
lk-urs-(le-lys  Az.,  a>  many  escallops  (Jr.  Crest  :  from  a  mural 
(■(iMinet  (hi.  a  ilcMcr  arm.  emh.  in  armour  \i\n-.,  gain.  (_)r, 
su|iportiii!^  a  lillinf;  sptar  erect  of  the  second,  with  a  flag  ul  the 
third,  chargeil  with  a  fox's  licad  eraseil  of  the  lirsi. 

I\  At  r.— Thomas  Ivatl,  of  Lonilon,  Kstp,  Searcher  f.ir  the 
I'ort  of  the  City  of  London,  received  a  eonlirmation  of  arms  and 
{jraiit  of  a  crest  27lh  June,  1626,  viz.,  yVri;.  on  a  cross  Gu.  live 
fleurs-de-lis  of  the  llrs't.  Crest:  from  a  muial  coronet  Gu.  ,i 
cubit  arm  in  armour  |.pr.,  tjarnishcd  (Jr,  the  };auntlet  graspiiij;  a 
lleur-de-lis  erect  of  the  List.  The  following  sliieltls  are  dr.iwn  and 
named  on  the  mat!;in  of  the  grant  :— (i.)  (,)uarlerly,  I  and  4,  Az. 
a  lion  ramp,  within  a  liord.'fUnuy  Aig.  ;  2  anil  3,  Aii;.  ;i  I'eiiil 
Sa.  within  a  lior.l.  eng.  (iu.  l.ezanlc'e  (Littleton,  ii/ias  Lorljic). 
(ii.)  Sa.  tliree  leojiards'  faces  (Jr,  jes^anl  de  lis  Gu.  (Woodford), 
(iii.)  Az.  a  fess  I'.rm.,  hctw.  two  lions  pa>s.  l-lrminois  (l)ickoii- 
s..n).  (iv.)  Paly  of  six  .  .  .  and  .  .  .,  on  a  chief  (Ju.  a  lion 
pass.  gard.  Or  (Loxlon).  (v.)  Clu-quec  Or,  and  .\z.  on  a  fesse 
Gu.  three  leopards'  face-  ie-^-ant  dc  lis  (Jr  (Lewys).  (vi.)  Ar;^. 
two  staves  ragulee  in  saltire  (iu.  witliin  a  liord.  Az.  hezanlee 
(Herlilock).  Thomas  Ivatl  wa-  son  of  William  Ivatt  by  Mar- 
i^aret,  daughter  of  William  Littleton,  „/i,n  Lod-;e,  sometime  of 
Cressage,  co.  Salop,  Ks(|.,  and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
,;.'/,;.  Lodge,  Knt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  15S3. 


AuriKIiV.  —  Sir  Samuel  Aubrey  died  in  1645,  and  was  interred 
in  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  the  following  epitaph  appears  to 
his   memory  :  — 

"  He  who  did  never  lodge  within  his  breast, 
Hishonour,  liaseness,  or  selfe  interest; 
The  just  nran's  friend,  the  poor  man's  treasury. 
The  oppress'd  man's  patron  in  e.xtremity, 
Lies  here.  —  Reader,  if  now  thou  grudge  a  tear, 
Find  some  more  wcuthy  object — sjiend  it  there." 

Manisty. — James  iManisty,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was 
son  ol  the  Rev.James  Manisty,  of  Edlingham,  Northumberland. 
He  matriculated  13th  October,  1S24,  aged  17;  Exhibitioner 
1S25-31,  B.A.  1S2S,  ^LA.  1S31  ;  I'erpetual  Curate  of  Shildon, 
CO.  Durham,  1S34-62  ;  Rector  of  Easington  1S62,  until  his 
death    I2th  April,    1S72. 

Paston. — Robert  Paslon,  R.N.,  was  appointed  captain  ol 
the  Feveishaiii,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  on  Sth  June, 
iSog.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  on  the  North  American 
Station,  wheie  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  following  year 
under  Commodore  Martin,  in  the  attack  of  Port  Royal  in 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  In  1711  he  was  ordered  to  join  Sir 
Hovenden  Walker,  who  commanded  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  (,)uebcc.  The  frigate,  having  previously  been  sent  to 
Virginia  for  some  provisions  which  had  been  stored  there,  and 
being,  moreover,  miserably  deficient  as  to  her  complement  of 
men,  was  not  able  to  reach  Cape  Breton,  his  appointed  ren- 
dezvous, until  after  thai  once  formidable  fleet  had  been  com- 
]iclled  liy  misfortune  to  return  to  England.  Captain  Paston, 
liastening  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  and  join  Sir  Hovenden, 
met  with  a  gale  off  Cape  Breton,  near  the  entrance  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  which  his  ship  foundered  on  7th  October,  1711, 
he  perishing  with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew. 

Bawi  ciMiii.;.  —  The  following  jx'digree  of  Bawcomlie,  of 
CO.  L)cvon,  is  to  be  found  in  De  Baiuo  A'clL,  Easter  term, 
30   Heniy  VHL,  m.  540  :  — 


lames  Bawcomlie 


I 


jiihanna, 
dau.  and 
co-heir. 

I 


I 
Johanna 


J(jhn  Monkc 

I 

Alicia,  = 
dau.  and 
co-heir. 


I 

Ediih,   : 
dau. and 
co-heir. 


I 

Elizabeth, 
dau.  and 
co-heir. 


Martin 
Jeffrey. 


I.ihn 
Jeffrey. 


I                              I                                        1         . 
lohanna  -         Marie,  =  Nicholas        Margarie 
dau.         .MichcU. 
and 
heir.  

I  I 

Philip      =  John  Trelawney 

llolbeme.  I  junior. 


I 


William  1  lolbeme. 
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I. ate   IStli  Century  Oak   Corner  Cupboard.         An   extremely  rare  and  interesting  specimen. 
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SPINK  <S  SON,   Ltd. 

17  6  18,  Piccadilly,    LONDON,  W. 

ANTIQUE    SILVER 


ll:,t.-l7'X 


Date  1766 


D.^K-1787 


Established 
1772 


A     Fine     Selection     of     Old     Silver     always     on     view 

COINS  and  MEDALS 

On   View   and   on   Sale   at    17    6    18,    Piccadilly.    London,   W. 


Telephone  : 
Reiient   519 


The    collection 
includes  — 
An^lo-Saxon     Coins 
English   Coins 
Scollish  &  Irish  (^oins 
Historical   Medals 
War  Medals 
(Jreck   and   Koman 
(  Anns 

European   Coins 
American  &  Colonial 
(^oins 
Iradesmen's      tokens 

Messrs.  SPINK  .S:  SON 
expert  knowled;ie  of  all 
favour  tiicm    with    a    call, 


w 


""       ""•„lf        ^vV 

0y 


^^l^'i 


To  those  who  have  not 
yet  inspected  these 
Numismatic  treasures, 
it  will  probably  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to 
see  in  what  beautiful 
preservation  these 
coins  are.  This  im- 
portant matter  of 
condition  has  been  for 
man\'  years  the  leading 
motive  which  has  ac- 
linited  the  Company's 
experts  when  purchas- 
ing from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


(]rown 


C:harles 


Sun   mint   mark. 


Ltd.,    guarantee    the  absolute    authenticity    of   every    piece    that    leaves    their    hands.        I  heir 
classes'   of  coins   and    medals   is    always    at    the    service    of  their   clients   and   visitors   who   will 
or    with    a    Utter   stating    the   class   of   coins    In    which    they    feel    interested,    and    upon    which 
they    desire    Information    or    advice. 
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